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ABSTRACT ^^^^ manual was created for the practicing counselor 

as a supplement to whatever formal counselor training he or she may 
have received. It contains information regarding some of the most 
critical competency areas as well as a variety of other resources 
upon which the counselor may draw for further study or J^^^^^^J^^' 
The manual is divided into 12 sections which represent the following 
inajor competency areas: individual counseling techniques, group 
counseling techniques, the counseling of culturally diverse clients, 
drug ard alcohol counseling, interviewing skills, psychological 
assessment, career development, economic self-sufficiency planning, 
referral strategy, accountability methods and information resources. 
Each section contains a statement (s) of learning^ objective (s) 
followed by a pre-test covering the information m that section., This 
manual'is a resource for increasing counselor awareness while 
providirxy a quick information source. (Author) 
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This handbook was created for the practicing counselor as a supple- 
ment to whatever formal counselor-training he/she may have received. 
Wlule it was designed primarily for manpower counselors, it shoidd be ju_st 
as valuable for coimselors in any school or agency setting. 

While we recognize that all the varied information and/or sldll which 
a counselor needs could never be contained in any single volume or series 
of volumes, we have attempted to capture information regarcUng some of 
the most critical competency areas as well as a variety of other resources 
upon wluch the coimselor may draw for ftirther study or assistance. 

Format 

The handbook is divided into 12 sections which represent major 
competency areas. These sections may be accessed through the tiiumb 
index on the back cover of the handbook or by looking for the appropriate 

page listing in the index. 

Each section contains a statement(s) of learning objective(s) followed 
by a pre-test which covers the information in that section. If one success- 
fully completes the pre-test. it may usually be assumed that he/she already 
has mastered most of the information in the section. If there are m" akes 
on the pre-test. one should then proceed to read the insti-uctional informa- 
tion which follows. At the end of each section there usually are suggestions 
for forthcr study or research. Additionally, there are further sources of 
information contained in the last section of the handbook. 



lu sununaiy, this material is a resource for increasing counselor 
awareness, pro\dding a quick information source and in general improving 
the capability of counselors in many settings to meet their elient^s needs. 
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COUNS E LI KG T K C UN IQ U E S 



Obiectivc : Increase counselor awareness and self-esteem. 
Pretest 

1. All our aetions are the means we use to directly or indirectly fulfill 
the need to: 

a. control others 

b. feel good about ourselves 

c. expand psychic energy 

d. express our autonomy 

2. The most impoiiant personal characteristic of an effective counselor is 

a. intelligence 

b. independence 

c. high self-esteem 

d. transparency 

3. High self-esteem correlates highly with one's ability to: 
a- assume a clients internal frame of reference 

b, integrate counseling skills quicldy 

c, maintain independence from others 

d, a and b 

4. Low self-esteem is perpetuated by 

a. acting according to others vakies 

b. depending on others approval for our own sense of worth 

c, not having faith in our own capacities 

d, all of the above 
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5. The most important condition necessary for improving sclf-cstcem i£ 

a. expanding our awareness 

b. reprogramming our awareness 

c. self-dii-ected action 

d. all of the above 

6. Tolerance for ambiguity refers to: 

a. ability to function well in highly unstructured experiences 

b. ability to allow others to have their own values 

c. accepting cultural differences 

d. none of the above 
True or False 

7. Self concept is how we cognitively view our assets and liabilities. 

8. Personality characteristics are relatively easy to change if we just 
have enough desire to do so. 

9. Knowing how we want to be almost always frees us to be that way. 

10. The easiest way to change our own behavior is to focus on meeting 
others needs. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. b 

2. c 

3. d 

4. c1 

5. d 
G. a 

7. F 

8. F 

9. F 
10. T 
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Man's Basic Need 
L.S. Barksdale in his series on Building Self-Esteem (Barksdalc 
Foundation, 1972) has made the observation that our most basic need is to 
"feel good" about ourselves mentally, physically and emotionally. If this 
is true, then it follows that almost every observable behavior of each of 
U£ is a direct or indirect effort to fulfill that need. Even though the action • 
we observe may result in the exact opposite of the desired outcome, the 
action merely sprang from a distorted awareness of how the need could be 
met. The result of having all our needs met adequately and of feeling good 
about who we are is that we are able to meet the needs of others in a 
counseling relationship without having our own feelings getting in the way. 

Sclf-Esteem 

Many persons believe that the most basic personality characteristic of 
an effective counselor is high self-esteem. This - is so because only when a 
counselor has high self-esteem himself can he convey assurance and a sense 
of security to the client. He is then aware of and comfortable with the 
client's affective, emotional responses. A counselor with low self-esteem 
often tends to resort to and focus on the client's rational, cognitive 
responses as a safety measure; thus, not feeling secure about himself and 
his own emotions will keep him from feeling adequate to explore the client's. 
High self-esteem in a counselor enables him to encom-age and respect 
spontaneity in the counseling process rather than needing to restrict it. 
Furthennore, high self-esteem seems to correlate with a counselor's 
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ability to perceive a client's problems from an intemal frame of reference; 
(i.e. to be more genuine and empathic). Low self-esteem in a counselor 
often results in his remaining on a more superficial level, discussing 
problems in terms of extenial influences rather than the intex-nal, affective 
and subjective responses of the client. 



Comprehension Check trl 

What are possible effects of low counselor self-esteem on the 
counseling relationship? 



A research study conducted by Kazienko and Neidt in 1962 distinguished 
"good" and "poor" counselors in terms of their own self-concept. The 
characteristics which were described are probably related to feelings of 
self-worth. The "good" counselors perceived themselves as serious, 
patient, soft-spoken, more domestic than social, and not mechanically or 
industrially inclined. They expressed the need for a certain degree of 
security but tended to reject need for wealth. In terms of values, they 
generally rejected shrewd or manipulative behavior as well as general 
conformity, severity and strict adherence to rules. With regard to 
feelings about others, they generally viewed people as possessing an 
adequate measure of intellectual ability though self-centered. The "poor" 
counselors, on the other hand, did not perceive qualities of seriousness or 
patience in themselves, they tended toward loudness of voice, emphasized 
conformity and strictness, and gave people no particular credit for 
intellectual assets. Assuming that these characteristics are related to 
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sclf-cstocm, tins study tends to confirm the belief that high self-esteem is 
critical to effective counseling. Counselors with io^.' self-esteem have a 
tendency to be inflexible and defensive, and often display these characteristics 
in the aetual counseling process. 

What is self-esteem? Barksdale describes it as a basic feeling , we' 
have about ourselves, about our sense of worth and importance. It is not 
an intellectual realization or conscious awareness, ard it is generally 
difficult to change, since it has been formed as a result of numerous 
environmental factors during our childhood. In order to develop high self- 
esteem, we must, first of all, assume full responsibility for our lives and 
our well-being and learn to accept oia- selves, regardless of mistakes, as 
basically important and worthy human beings. Striving for -perfection- 
result.^ in low self-esteem and constant feelings of inadequacy. 



Comprehensinn Check #2 

What is self-esteem ? 



Self-esteem does not need to be proven; self-praise and "showing off- 
arc generally sj^ptoms of low self-esteem. It is reflected not in •^vhat I 
do" (ascribing feelings of importance to achievements), but in "who I am." 
In Barksdale's opinion, low self-esteem is perpetuated in numerous ways, 
some of which include the following: 

- not having faith in ourselves 

- not having a general sens of meaning in life which motivates us 
toward action and growtli 
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- depending on others' feedback for our own sense of worth and 
importance 

- trj'ing to "prove" ourselves by comparing ourselves with others and 
seeking their approval 

- acting according to others' vaUies, expectations and societal norms 
(reacting rather than acting) 

- resisting and worrying about things we can do nothing about 
Example ; A famous athlete or T.V. personality may appear to have 

self-esteem. However, his need to be validated and approved by an 
audience might indicate that his self-concept depends on outward (extrinsic) 
achievements rather than his inner feelings about what kind of a person he 
is. It is interesting to observe how many public personalities "fall apart" 
once they are out of the limelight, having nothing to fall back on. Feelings 
of self-woi-th camiot depend on other persons' evaluations and praise. 
Frequently persons associate their self-worth with accumulation of money 
or things , neither of which ware reflections of them as human beings and 
which generally indicate low self-esteem. 

One of the most basic conditions necessary for the achievement of 
self-esteem is the will to understand ; the desire f- . larity, comprehension 
and awareness. In addition, a sense of self- regulation is essential to self- 
esteem: feeling one can control his existence, not being carried away 
passively by feelings which arise spontaneously and cannot be controlled. 
Our awareness determines our needs and how we fulfill them, how we 
relate to persons around us, and, most important, it determines our 
self-esteem. 
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Barksdale has outlined a procedure for building self-esteem, wMch he 
has broken dov;n into three separate approaches, all of which are essential 
in developing high self-esteem. Tlie following is a summary of these 
approaches. 

The first step is expanding our awareness. This concept 
encompasses not only perceptions resulting from our five senses but 
everytMng we perceive instinctively aiul intuitively, both consciously and 
unconsciously. Our awarene==s at any given point in time is the result of 
the total conditioning of our whole life experience, plus our innate 
intelligence and intiiition. In order to expand our awareness and to bring 
about any form of change, we must recognize the price involved and decide 
we are willing to pay whatever that pUce may be. Such "price" is 
determined by the unwanted consequences of whatever our desired outcome 
wall be. Establishing priorities and deciding that the desired outcome 
outweighs any possible negative consequences is an important step in 
building sound self-esteem. 

In this view there are three pre-requisit.es for increasing 
our awareness through self-exploration. First of all, we must recognize, 
accept and act on our o^vn authority, question everything, and draw our 
own conclusions. Secondly, we must stop condemning ourselves, refiise to 
accept blame, shame or guilt, regardless of any undesirable characteristics 
wc discover in ourselves. Only when we are totally free to look deeply at 
ourselves and accept the fact that whatever we have done has been the best 
thing we possibly could do at the time, can we truly expand our awareness. 

13 
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The third requirement is to condition ourselves to maintain an awareness 
of ourselves. Awareness of ourselves will involve exploring the following: 
our thoughts, speech, needs, desires, objectives, actions and motivations, 
emotional reactions, moods and attitudes, values (where did they come 
from? Do we accept them at face value?) beliefs, mistakes and defeats, 
problems, compulsions, and our expectations (^'oughts, ^^shoulds*^ and 
•»musts*')- The final consideration will be asking who is responsible for 
us; who is our authority? Once we have accepted that we alone are 
responsible for our lives, then we can create further awareness and 
understanding o! ourselves and eventually of those around us. 

The second approach to building self-esteem is reprogramniing our 
awareness. An effective way to do this is by verbally or mentally affirming 
new concepts and their implications when our mind is in a relaxed, quiet 
and receptive state. The important factor to consider is relaxation , as 
opposed to concentration . According to Barksdale, constant repetition and 
reinforcement will affirm and integrate these concepts into our awareness./ 

Some of these concepts needing affirmation include: being unique - ' 
individuals doing the best that our current awareness allows us to do, 
being solely responsible for our life and well-being, having innate 
authority to control our life, and having the right and freedom to make 
mistakes, be defeated or to fail. FurtheiTnore, we must believe that our 
actions respond to personal needs which are determined by our prevailmg 
awareness. We need not and cannot justify them. Rather we should 
affirm ourselves that no one in the entire world is more important or 
14 
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rthy than we are and that our mistakcs^ontribut^- our learning and 



growth. 

The third approach to change is the "Direct Action Program/' which 
is essential to high self-esteem. Only our ovm self-directed actions can 
result in replacing feelings of inadequacy, inferiority and lack of worth. 
Self-discipline can only be exercised successfully if the perceived 
advantages will outNveigh the disadvantages: we must be aware of the price 
involved and decide it is worth paying. The more we are able to translate 

our desired action into actuality, our self-esteem will increase, and the 
more difficult the action, the better we will feel for having accomplished 

it. It will be important not to allow ourselves to be influenced or in any 
way discouraged by persons around us. This feeling, of being our own 

authority, impervious to others' criticism or doubt, will in itself build our 

self-esteem. 

A significant factor to consider in terms of self-concept is that of 
the "self-fulfilling prophecy." Our self-concept determines our behavior. 
If we feel incompetent, for example, we will live up to that image of 
ourselves, and, conversely, if we feel bright and competent, our behavior 
will demonstrate it. This is especially important to remember in terms 
of our o%vn and others' behavior. With expanded awareness and self- 
understanding, we will not have to "live up to" anyone else's expectations. 
Building high self-e.steem allows us to act independently of outside pressures 
or controls .'uul wc thus become autonomous and respon.sible for our own lives. 
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We receive 
more confimn 
at ion because 
we feel free 
to give as 
well as seek 




The Self Concept Cycle 
and Concomitant Behaviors 



We feel secure 
and loved 



We feel alone and 
seek confirmation 



We are 
denied 




We are 
confirmed 



We lack the 
ability to give 
so we seek more 
desperately 

We seek less confirm- 
ation because we need 
it less 



The outer circle represents a positive self-concept cycle; the inner a 
negative. 



Other Personality Characteristics 
While no definitive research e;dsts to support ccnteiitloiis abov-L 
''appropriate" counselor characteristics, considerable agreement has 
emerged in the literature concerning personality characteristics of effective 
counselors. Agreed upon traits include genuineness, openness, 
flexibility, honesty, warmth, sense of humor, energy, intelligence, 
knowledge of resources, transparency, courage, enthusiasm, self- 
confidence and assertiveness. Other characteristics commonly associated 
with effective* counseling are: 

- tolerance for ambiguity 

- expressed cmpathic understanding 
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- emotional stability 

- unconditional positive regard 

- ability to maintain psychological distance from client 

- good social relationships with non-clients 

It should be noted that tolerance for ambigaiity is a particidarly 
critical dimension in the counseling relationship if one operates from the 
point of view that each client is responsible for cUscovering and 
implementing his/her ovm course of action. A person witJi low tolerance 
for ambiguity is lilcely to impose a rigid structure in the counseling 
relationship and push too quickly toward resolution of problems or concerns 
of the client. Fui-ther manifestations of this characteristic would be no 
tolerance for silence in the conference, too quick answers and accepting 
responsibility for the client's decisions. 

Further discussion of facilitative counseling beha\dors may be found 
in the next section of this manual. 

Summary 

An integrated counselor is one who usually demonstrates a high level 
of self-esteem, is genuine, honest, transparent, flexible, warm, 
spontaneous and who encourages others to accept responsibility for their 
thoughts, feelings and actions, ^ 'his is not to suggest that effective 
counselors don't occasionally demonstrate the exact opposite of all tliese 
characteristics under certain circumstances. Each counseling relationship 
creates new interactions and dynamics; thus a counselor may be very 



"together" and helpful in one situation while being disintegrative in another. 
The condition toward which the professional counselor will aspire is to be 
helpful to most of the people most of the time. 

Personality variables are difficult to change even when one sees the 
desirabilitj' of doing so. "Knowing" and "doing" are two different things. 
However, the first step in being different is assessing how you are and 
how you want to be and then setting out on a course of action which will 

lead to the desired, change. The change wiU. be imperceptibly slow, at 

times and will occur more permanently if it comes as a side product of 
an intent to assist others in their becoming. 
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Obiective: To recogniz 



re effective counseling behavior of other counselors. 



Pretest 

1. The two basic dimensions of counseling described by Carkhuff are 

and • 



The facilitative or responsive conditions are » 

, and 

The initiative or action-oriented dimension includes the conditions of 

, and ' 



Match the conditions on the left with their descriptions on the right, 

Empathic Understanding a. Being specific about the client's 

, feelings and experiences, 

focusing strictly on his 
experiencing and avoiding 
ex-traneous or irrelevant data. 



Bespect (positive regard) 



Concreteness" 



Genuineness 



Confrontation 



Immediacy 



b. The '1iere-and-no\v^^ of the 
counseling process; involves 
awareness and clarification of 
the counselor-client relationship. 

c. Feeling deeply with the client; 
being able to allow oneself to 
experience tlie client's subjective 
view^ of reality, and communi- 
cating this understanding. 

d. Pointing out incongruence in the 
client: for example, making him 
aware that he is saying one thing 
but acting differently. 

e. Accepting and caring for the 
client as an individual of 
importance and worth, without 
fostering a dependency relation- 
ship . 

f. Authenticity: being real and 
congruent in terms of what one 
feels and what one does. 
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A nswers to Pretest 



1. Facilitative and responsive. 

2. Empathy, respect, and genuineness. 

3. Concreteness, confrontation, and immediacy. 

4. c 
e 
a 
f 
d 
b 
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A useful means of developing one's o^^'n effective counseling behavior 
is learning to recognize facilitative behaviors and techniques of other 
counselors. With this in mind, the following brief outline of Carl<huff's 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1969) basic principles concerning observable effective 
counseling behaviors might be helpful to counselor trainees. 

The two basic dimensions of counseling described by Carldiuff are 
(1) facilitative and (2) initiative. The facilitative or responsive conditions 
include (a) empathic understanding, (b) respect and (c) concreteness. Tlie 
initiative or action-oriented dimension includes (d) genuineness, (e) confron- 
tation and (f) immediacy. Together, these dimensions will generally 
facilitate the client- s growth or change. For the purpose of recognizing 
these responses, it is important to describe the characteristics of each 
condition. 

(a) F.mpathic understanding involves feeling deeply with the client; 
being able to allow oneself to experience the client's subjective view of 
reality, and communicating this understanding. This communication can be 
verbal as well as non-verbal. Often simply maintaining eye contact and 
nodding one's head can be an empathic response. In communicating this 
understanding verbally, the counselor focuses on the client's feelings 
resulting from his exioeriences rather than on the experiences themselves. 

(b) Respect is demonstrated by accepting and caring for the client as 
an indi%ddual of importance and worth,: , without fostering a dependency 
relationship. This can be communicated by directly affirming the client's 



worth ("you seem to be a veiy capable person") or by the counselor 
expressing his belief in the client's ability to make independent decisions. 

(e) Concreteness involves being specific about the client's feelings 
and experiences, focusing strictly on his experiencing and avoiding 
extraneous or irrelevant data. The counselor clarifies the client's state- 
ments, using precise descriptions and avoiding generalities. For example, 
he will say "I feel" rather than "many people feel," or he will' clarify by 
asking "is this what you mean. . . ?" 

(d) Genuineness implies authenticity: being real and congruent in 
terms of what one feels and what one does. Tlie counselor can demonstrate 
this by being sensitive to the client and aware of his own feelings toward 
him- This does not necessarily involve overtly acting upon his feelings; 
being congruent can mean being aware of these feelings and choosing not 

to act upon them immediately. A genuine response might be "I'm really 
happy things i/e worldng out for you. " 

(e) r .onfrontation involves pointing out incongruence in the client: for 
example, making Mm aware that he is saying one tMng but acting 
differently. A counselor can do this in a relatively gentle, non-threatening 
way by stating his own confusion: "Pm feeling a little confused. You seem 
to be saying this but your behavior tells me. . ." 

(f) Immediacy implies the "here-and-now" of the counseling process 
and involves awareness and clarification of the counselor-client relationship. 
The counselor discusses unuorlying feelings existing between the client and 



himself, which can be helpful in reducing tension and creating a smooth 
and free-flo\\ing counseling process. 



Comprehension Check #1 

Identify the type of conditions implied by the following counselor 
statements. 

1. "On the one hand you say you hate your father yet you seem to 
really seek Ms approval. " '. 

2. "How are you feeling about our relationship right now?" 



3. "You say 'people' bug you; is there someone specific you are 
upset with?" 



AnoUier way of viewing- the counseling process and resulting 
behavioral change is to view both as a function of a complex interplay of 
counselor and client dynamics, rather than the separate behaviors of each. 
Kell and Mueller in Impact and Chanoe have studied this reciprocal- 
relationship-phenomenon and were -able to identify recurrent themes which 
seemed to underlie the effective counseling process. It appears that these 
basic themes are relevant to any individual or personal theory of counseling 
and arc, therefore, important and useful considerations. The following 
paragraphs summarize their \dcws. 

Counselor-client communication . Communication bet^veen counselor 
and client is conducted simultaneously on a number of complex and subtle 
levels, and its meaning is basically derived from this immediate (here- 
and-now) interaction. Each counseling session is unique in its effectiveness 
the client-counselor relationship is a fragile one which can be destroyed in 
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one session yet veconstnicted in the next. The behavioral interchange of 
the coimselor and client has residual as well as immediate meaning, both 
in terms of explicit and implicit content. 

Counselors should be well aware of the fact that mistakes can be 
made; however, whatever the counselor stimulates in the client (hostility, 
hurt, guilt, or whatever) can be helpful in learning more about the client 
and affecting change. It is Kell and Mueller's belief that client agitation 
must be recognized as a crucial antecedent to change, as much as it 
might be defended against. Many counselors and psychologists reject 
homeostasis as a goal of counseling. They believe that "creative tension" 
must be present for the person to experience motivation (stimulation) to 
grow. 

Client's intent . A client's eliciting behaviors, as varied and often 
ambivalent as they may appear, have two contradictory intents: a client 
wishes to change yet simultaneously protects himself from the fearful 
aspects of changing (fear of the unknown). A counselor must be aware oi 
these intents at times when the client appears to resist necessary change 
and relies on past defensive behavior to do so. A counselor's vulnerability 
to responding to defensive behavior depends on his own needs and conflicts, 
which can get in the way of assessing the client's true motivation. It is 
easy to get trapped into feeling respor-'ible for the clients feelings. 

Sympathy and empathy . It is important to consider the difference 
between sympathetic and empathic behavior: the latter consists of a 
counselor's adequate responses to the client's genuine request for help, 
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whereas sympathetic behavior is tluit which responds to the client's 
defenses, misinten^'eting them for his true feelings about his basic 
conmct. Sympathy is feeling the clients feeling. Empathy is feeling with 
the client without exTericncing the same emotive responses as the client. 
Resistance uill substantially increase as the client's defenses are 
weakened, and he will often provoke, criticize or threaten the covmselor to 
maintain his defenses. Provided that the counselor is continually sensitive 
and responsive to the client's real problems and the meaning of his 
defensive coping behaviors, the client will begin to internalize and modify 
his original behaviors. The process of internalization, (i.e. being aware 
that one's problems are one's own responsibility) is often the most 
difficult aspect of co.mseling. Clients who feel their difficulties are due to 
' their cnviromnent and are, therefore, not ^vithin their control and blame 
something or someone else for their problems, are externa^ and not 
accepting- responsibility for their ability to change themselves. 



Co nT prehension Clieck #2 

Describe one major difference bet^veen sympathy and empathy. 



Counselor's attit^tde . The counseling process is largely determined 
by the previous behaviors and interactions of both counselor and client. 
The counselor must closely examine Ms attitudes toward the client to 
discover his own possible mixed feelings about helping the cHent. How the 
eounsclor deals with negative, potentially threatening messages or 
eonfrontations from the client will have a direct bearing on the futxtre of 
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their relationship. If his competence is threatened, for example, he may 
react by feeling either giiilty or overwhelmed, or he may become 
aggressive, hostile and defensive himself. Appropriate counselor behavior 
wall result if the counselor can resolve Ms own ambivalence and be 
djTiamically free enough to listen and evjiluate the stimulus which caused 
the client's particular response. 

In order to create an effective and dynamic counseling relationship, a 
counselor should be continually aware of and search for the recurring 
affective theme , or underlying emotions which are not necessarily expressed 
verbally, which pervades the client's descriptions of experiences (i.e. 
content). This will helpful in assessing the client's basic attitude toward 
himself, which is often the crux of the problem. The counselor's 
sensitivity will be crucial in approaching the client with underlying feelings 
which trigger painful memories and often result in defensive resistance on 
the part of the client. 

Example : A client talks continually about Ms early relationship wdth 
his father in terms of anger, and the counselor detects a painftd, hurting 
tone underlying his angry description. If the coimselor tries to deal with 
previous painful experiences, the client might try to avoid facing it and 
resort to defenses such as hostility or threats toward the counselor. It is 
the opinion of Kell and Mueller that some inner turmoil is necessary to 
bring about awareness and subsequent change in a client's behavior; thus 
the counselor should not necessarily be deterred by a hostile response. 
Here the client may experience mixed feelings toward the counselor, based 
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on past relationships which were ineffeetual or threatening. This 
ambivalence may be expressed in subtle, often contradictory undertones 
which the sensitive counselor will be able to relate to and use in further 
developing a level of trust with the elient. His response will be 
perceptive but not punishing; the counselor's adequacy is a function of his 
ability to recognize and respond directly to feelings, no matter what the 
- feelings are. Again, an effective counselor will not allow his personal 
fears or conflicts to interfere with the counseUng process. 

ngaling with the problem . In order for a elient to be able to 
internalize his problems, he ^vill have to expand the feelings associated 
with his conQicts. Generally spealdng, according to Kell and Mueller, 
this is the counseling objective, since the acute experience of conflict as 
internal to one's self as opposed to blaming one's environment for problems, 
is a necessary emotional step toward accepting responsibility for new means 
of control. Frequently a elient will resort to "acting out" behaviors with 
the coimselor. as another means of blaming others and eliciting controlling 
responses from the counselor, as past experience has taught him to do. 
The counselor's best defense against the client's threat to "act out" is to 
recognize the defensive element of this threat and not react to his own 
personal fears which could lead to actually controlling the client. Only 
after the ''counselor can give up trying to control the client and. instead, 
strengthen the relationship, can the client experience the relationship as 
safe enough to reveal his innermost feelings. 
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The effective counselor . In order to be an effective counselor, one 
must be aware of one's o\\-n needs and conflicts, and be able to separate 
them from the counseling process. Being aware of his need to nurture, 
for example, a counselor should be carefol not to prolong nurturing his 
client beyond the point at which nurturance is growth-producing for the 
client simply to satisfy his o\vn needs. The counselor's need for approval 
or affection can result in a strong reaction to a client's anger or 
hostility. Such relationships often reflect a counselor's inabilitj' to 
experience adequacy as something that is independent of the client's 
feelings about whether he is adequate. Anxiety about one's adequacy as a 
counselor can be destructive to a relationship when it is too desperately 
sought. Furthermore, successful past experience may help a counselor to 
have generalized feelings of competence, but the fact that this adequacy 
" must continually be earned calls for a degree of humility about counseling 
relationships. 

Comprehension Check #3 

Why is externalizing of problems inimical to counselee change? 

Counselor attitudes, values and beliefs. The attitudes of the 
counselor and his approaches to the client are important factors in any 
counseling relationship. His beliefs and values are significant aspects of 
the coimseling process, along witli his personal self-esteem. Of primary 
importance is the counselor's belief that the counselee must be treated 
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with cUgnily, equality and individuality, and that there is something of 
supreme value in every luinian being. 

Another important philosophic orientation of a counselor is his belief 
in man's need for freedom, 'i'^"^ freedom does not only mean freedom 
from something; it also implies freedom to create , to originate, to search 
and to_choose, Conjunctive to this principle is the belief that freedom is 
good. In exercising freedom, man develops responsibility and self- 
determination, which in turn allow him to select his o\nv purposes and 
meaning in life. Most eoimselors believe that the counselee has the 
ability to deal constructively wth his problems; man is responsible for 
and capable of changing his world. 

A Counselor's altitudes and beliefs are generally transmitted to the 
counselee. As discussed earlier, his self-concept is a significant factor 
in the counseling process. degree of optimism and his basic concept 

of man are underlying philosophical issues which are transmitted to the 
counselee; tliey are invariably reflected in the counselor's own sense of 
worth and direction in his life— i- e. in his own self-concept. 

Values. The question of whether or not the counselor should convey 
his own values to his cHcnt, or whether he should remain neutral and 
objective arises. Remaining neutral can be interpreted as accepting or 
condoning unethical behavior— or at best being indiffercut~aud it is the 
belief of nnany counselors that some value orientation or claiification is 
necessary for cftectivo counseling. Most counselors appear to believe 
that change should not, however, be achieved through manipulative or 



indirect methods. The counselor must be consciously aware of his own 
values and his influence on the client's. He serves as a model for the 
client to emulate, as an individual with high self-esteem who consciously 
and eongruently reflects his philosophy of life and his values in the way he 
lives his life. The counselor's authenticity is ciiicial to the effective 
counseling process. His own himianness serves as a basis for the client 
to become authentic and human himseK. His humaimess consists not only 
of being warm and responsive but also of being angry or sad, and of 
having the capacity to disclose himself honestly and openly when such 
self-disclosure is appropriate. 

Acceptance. With regard to values, it is important to recognize that 
a counselor does not necessarily impose his beliefs on the client merely by 
exploring them with him. His acceptance of the counselee is critical; it 
requires respect for him as a person of worth, who is unique and different 
from anyone else, and whose being is uniquely shaped by a complex pattern 
of events. Acceptance is a direct result of the counselor's ability to be 
non-judgmental. It means being free of placing any conditions on the client 
for extending his help. It is felt by the eouiisclee as a residt of his 
verbal and nonverbal behaWor and, again, it reflects his own value system 
as well as his own self-concept. 



Comprehension Cheek #4 

Wliat are the dangers of utilizing subtle methods of influencing 
someone's values? 
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There are identifiable eonditions of change and growth in elients. 
-nicse eharaeteristies of progress ean be summarized as follows: 

1. The client takes responsibility for his own behavior and feelings. 

a. He admits to the discomfort and accepts responsibility for 
change. 

b. He specifies what the focus of the discomfort is. 
The client commits himself to change. 

a. He states his role in change or in keeping things as they are. 

b. He makes a definite commitment to effect change. 

3. The client differentiates between stimuli to which he responds. 

a. He stereotjTDes himself and others less. 

b. He recognizes internal aiid external motivators interacting 
with him. 

c. He cUstinguishes between his reality and that of others. 

d. He sees his uniqueness as well as his commonality \vith 
hiunanity. 

e. He seeks interdependent relationships in which there is free 
giving and taking. 

Generally agreed upon counselor beha^dors which are conducive to 
these changes occurring in tlie client are: 

- empathic understanding of client 

- positive regard for client 

- concreteness of communication 

- genuineness of response 

- gentle confrontation of client 



- ininicdiacy of comnuuiication 

- confrontation of homeostatic tendencies of client 

- avoidance of sympathetic responses 

- freedom of counselor to allow client to direct self-discovery 

- encouraging client to accept responsibility for own behavior a 
feelings. 

- climate of support which discourages dependency 



Resources for Fuither Study 

Bercnson and Carldiuff. Sources of Gain in CounseUng and Psychotherapy , 
(summary), Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967. 

Carkhuff, Robert. ^fhe Development of Human Resources, Giapter 7, 
Holt, Einehart and Winston, 1971. 

Carkhuff, Robert. Helping and Human Relat ions, Vol. I and II, Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1969. 

Guidance Monograph Series. Volume II , Tloughton Mifflin Company, 1968. 

Kell, Bill and Mueller, William. Impact and Change , Chapters 1-4, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 

Shertzcr and Stone. Fundamentals of Counseling , Cliapters 4, 12, 13, 14, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1968. 

Tyler, Leona. The Work of the Counselor , Chapters 3, 4, 5, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. , 1969. 
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Comprehension Check #1 

Confrontation, Immediacy, Concreteness. 
Comprehension Check #2 

sympathy is feeling the same emotions the client foels; empathy is 
being able to feel with the client without experiencing the same emotions 
(1. e. understanding). ' 

Comprehension Check #3 

It results in the client being unable or unwiUing to accept responsi- 
bility for change since he/she feels controlled by circumstances instead of 
being able to act. 

Comprehension Check #4 

The change that may occur is imposed on the client rather than 
chosen. He/she may later experience great resentment toward the 
counselor. In any case, it is a basic violation of the counselee's personal 
freedom. 
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Counseling- Skills 

Objective : Ability to olDjectify and apply a systematic decision making 
model in counseling. 

Pt^ete st 

1. The ability to utilize systematic decision maldng during the counseling 
process is related directly to: 

a. having reached the point of accepting responsibllitj^ for his/her 
owTi life. 

b. knowledge of most of the factors affecting MsAer ability to decide. 

c. threat free counseling atmosphere 

d. all of the above 

2. The two processes generally involved in effective decision maldng are: 

a. abstraction aiid application 

b. concentration and dedication 

c. clarification and reflection 

d. none of the above 

3. Plac : the following steps in systematic decision making in their proper 
sequence 

a. defining problem 

b. choosing solutions 

c. identifying problem 

d. evaluating results 
c. implement solution 

True or False 

4. Probably the most critical step in decision making is clearly defining 
the problem. 

3 
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5. Counselors should not hesitate to assume a great deal of responsibilitj^ 
for their clients decisions since that is a major reason for having a 
counselor available for help. 
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Answers to Protest 



1. d 

2. a 

3. c, a, b, e, d 

4. T 

5. F 
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Uecision-MaldnR- Process 
\Vlien a client has reached the point of accepting responsibility for 
his own life and feels secure enough to take appropriate and necessaiy 
action, it might be helpful for the counselor to communicate a decision- 
making model to him. Keeping in mind that a counseling objective is to 
assist the client in accepting responsibility for himself, it is important for 
the counselor not to make any decisions for the . client. 

Counselors should recognize the element of appropriate timing with 
regard to decision-making. Before a client is ready to accept this 
responsibility, he will need to explore his deeper feelings and become 
aware of his needs. The coimselor's role has been described earlier as 
that of responding to the client in an accepting and threat-free atmosphere, 
in which the client can reach his o^vn level of readiness and awareness. 

There are several basic steps involved in decision-making which are 
generaUy appropriate to any situation. Tlie process outlined on the next 
page is adpated from a model developed by Parnes and Harding. (Scribner 
Publisliing Co. , 1962). 
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Fames* Decision Making Model 



Recognise 


Problem 




\ 


/ 




Define 


Problem 




\ 


/ 




Choose from among 
Alternative Solutions 


<- 


\ 


/ 




Implement Solution 


<- 


\ 






Review and 
Evaluate Result 





First of all, it is important to recognize the problem situation: 
seeing the problem in terms of who, what , when, where , and Itow is the 
initial step. The second step is actually defining the problem. This 
procedure can be broken down into four sub-steps: 

1. Collecting facts, asking questions about the description but 

leaving out "why" or "could" questions; asking questions like "in 
what ways might. . . ?"; following up these questions with "why?" 
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2. Selecting the best of these questions as the definition of the 
problem. 

3 Choosing possible solutions. In order to do tliis, it is helpful to 
gather all relevant information and weigh the evidence gathered. 
Choosino- possible solutions involves discriminating between alterna- 
tive plans or goals and predicting probable consequences of each 



one. 



4. Actually implementing a solution. This involves planning and , . 
organizing and then taking action. 

5. Reviewing the plan and evaluating the result. This involves 
comparing the outcome of tlie action %\ith the original prediction 
made. 

TWO processes are generally involved in decision-making: abstraction 
and application. By removing the problem- solving sMll from its real life 
setting, we can be more objective in defining the problem, analyzing it and 
identifying its meaning to us. This process of abstraction yields under- 
standing and awareness while application yields changed behavior. 

Another decision-maldng model, called the "Force Field Diagnostic 
Technique," involves the principle of counterbalancing forces. Using this 
technique, you start by writing a problem statement at the top of a page and 
drawing a line down the middle of the page. The line down the middle 
represents the way things are now. Draw a dotted line do^^^ the right hand 
side of the page which represents how you would like things to be. 

First, the problem must be clearly identified. Who is causing it and 
who is affected by it? \\niat specific goals would be needed to resolve it? 
What kind of problem is it? For example: 

self.: conflict of values and attitudes; my lack of slalls; my inability 
to express feelings; a different perception. 



other : lack of understanding or skills; unwillingness to use his 
resources; conflict about values and attitudes. 

Or<:^anizations : lack of comnumication channels, scheduled time and 
resources; lack of clarity about membership roles and norms; power 
conflicts in decision-making; lack of support for innovation. 



Now you try an example. Suppose you accept a goal of losing five 
pounds during the next two weeks. Write out a force field for this goal 
below. Write out a problem statement, the forces for and the forces 
against. Then go to the next page. 

Problem Statement: 



Force Field Example^ 



Opposite 
of 
Goal 



Now 



Goal 



Foi'ces for 



Forces against 



*From RUPS: Research Utilixinp; Problem Solving , Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1970. 
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Your force field on losing five pounds during the next two weeks 
should look something like the following illustration. 

Problem Statement: You set a goal for me, to lose five pounds during the 



next two weeks. 



Opposite 
of 
Goal 



Forces for 



Now 



Goal 



1=5 1 1 tend to be a light 
« cater 



O 

a, 

CO 



o 

Q 



I want to save some 
money 

We are visiting my 
mother-in-law this 
weekend and I don^t 
like her cooking 



I 
I 

77' I 



CO 

o I 

^ 1 

O ' 



-Forces aa'ainst 



rm presently about 
three poimds 

unde^^wc y .i ^ 

I con^t want to accept 
this, goal 

My mother-in-law will 
be unhappy if I don't 
eat well while visiting 
her 



i 



< 

Q 



B 

CO 



o 

3 

o 



Of course, the forces you wrote dou-n are apt to differ from the ones 
in this illustration. The important thing is that you understand the 
technique. Here are some gmdelines to help make the force field 
diagnostic technique a powerful one. 

1. Be as specific as possible in the way you write each force. 
Don't write things like, "poor commvmication. " Write, "Sally 
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and Martha don't tell each other their reasons for disagreeing 
with each other." Forees are stated most helpfully when 
they arc written so that someone else reading them would know 
who to go to and what to ask in order to get a fuller under- 
standing of what is involved in each force. 

2. Try to state discrete forces rather than global ones. A force 
often can be broken down into further subparts. For example, 

a force such as "I find it hard to lose weight," might break down 
to three more discrete forces as follows: 

"I get a headache when I skip a meal" 

"My wife often serves rich deserts" 

"Television ads get me thinl<ing about eating in the evening" 
Sometimes, you can think of ways to break down a force into 
more discrete subparts by considering the forces for and against 
changing a force that your are considering! 

3. Thinking about categories of forces can help you think of ones you 
might othenvise overlook. Consider categories of forces in each 
of the following: 

Yourself: "I get a headache when I sWp a meaV' 

Other Individuals: '^^ly wife often senses rich desserts^^ 

Groups: ''We often eat large meals when we have company.'^ 

Organizations: ''The district gives salary credit for this 
training" 

Society: »»Television ads get me thinking about eating" 
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Pi-actice E xei'cise 
Apply both of the models presented to the following hypothetical 
problem: you have just completed your Masters degree in Manpowe 
counseling and are offered the following two jolDs: 



Job A 


Conditions 


Employment Service Coimselor 




- Salary $8,600 

- Small suburban office (you are 
the only counselor 

- Pleasant associates 

- Plighly structiu-ed management 

- Heavy client load (average 15/day) 

- Close to where you want to live 

- Civil service rating 

- Probable job security 

- Service all ethnic groups 


Job B 




Conditions 


Project Directoi^ 

Urban Self^Help Pro^Teim 


- Salai-y $12,000 

- One year funding 

^ Supervise pilot study of factors 
- affecting employment of the hard 
to employ and attempt to develop 
placement strategies for thern 

- Responsible for one counselor, 



one research aide and one 
secretaiy 

- Work in iiuier city wMle you live 
one hour away in suburbs (you 
would be expected to move to 
target area) 

- Pinmarily serve blacks 



Problem: Which job do I take (apply the models) 



Do you need additional information to utilize the models? Wliat? Wliy? 



Which model would be most useful to you? Least? Wliy? 



Resources for Further Study 

Edwards. ''Solving Problems Creatively.^' Systems and Procedures 
■Journal , Jan. /Feb. 1966, pp. 16-24. 

Goldner. The Strategy of Creative Thinkin.i^ , Prentice-Hall. 

McPherson. The People, the Problems and the Problem-Solving: Method . 

Mason. »»Let Others Solve Your Pmblems/^ Nation^s Business , June 1963, 
Volume 51, No. 6. 

Osborn. Applied Imagination , 1963, Scribner. 

Fames and Harding. A Sourcebook for Creative Thinking , 1962, Scribner. 

Strj'kcr. ^aiow to Analy/.e that Problem,*' Harvard Business Eeview , 
March-June and July -August 1965. 
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Coimselino- Theones 



Objective : To recogm7X ' major propositions of modern counseling 
theories. 

Pretest 



Directions : In the blank before each statement, place the letter(s) for the 
counseling theory which is most nearly represented by the 
statement. 

T-F = Trait Factor EX = Existential B = Behavioral 

CC - Client Centered EC - Eclectic TA- Transactional 



G 



Gestalt RE = Rational Emotive Analysis 



1. Counseling success can be achieved through matching 
capabilities with available opportunities. 

2. Each counselor must develop a point of view that is iiniquely his 
own. 

3. Reality, to the individual, is that which he perceives. 

4. If a response pattern is not reinforced when repeated 
periodically, it will tend to be extinguished. 

^5. A theory is aiTived at only through self-study of many client- 
counselor relationships and is not "something adopted.'^ 

6. All facets of behavior— abilities, interests, values and 
temperament — can be measured. 

7. Counselors stress objective study of counselee behavior and the 
' learning process as the source of hypothesis in counseling. 

8. The counselor encourages the counselee to explore feelings and 
ideas that have been outside of his awareness. 

9. Existence proper is essentially a pointing and striving beyond 
itself. 

10. We can achieve a revolution of our souls and thus a spiritual 
^ life that can be lived even in impotence and under harsh 

conditions of existence. 
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11. Man^s lifetime can be described as an actively evolving process 
with energy and matter i^epresenting the poles. 

12. Peoples problems are largely a result of the individuals belief 
system. 

13. Man's basic needs are stroke hunger, structure hunger, 
recognition hunger, leadership hunger and excitement hunger, 

14. A completely successful therapeutic relationship would result in 
counselor and client physically dissipating. 

15. Man's ego states may be characterized as those of ^'parent," 
'»adult," and "child.'' 

16. Irrational thought processes are the source of client 
difficulties. 
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Answers to Pretes^ 



1. T-F 

2. EC 

3. CC 

4. B 

5. EC 

6. T-F 

7. B 

8. CC 

9. EX 

10. EX 

11. G 

12. BE 

13. TA 

14. G 

15. TA 

16. r!E 
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COUNSELING THEORIES 

Existential Vie\vpo'"nt 

Basic to this viewpoint is the belief that man is constantly in the 
process of being and becoming whatever he alone chooses. He is free to., 
choose but not free not to choose. Each individual must discover his own 
subjective meaning for life. 

Major concepts. Existentialism is an attempt to understand the 
individual he really is, to know him in his subjective reality, as a 
unique human being different from all others, who is constantly and 
viyiianiically changing and becoming. Being and becoming are contrasted 
vnth non-being, which is characterized by total conforim;,;;, absorption by 
collective society and ultimately by the loss of uniqueness and individual 
identity. 

From the existential point of view, anxiety occurs when an individual 
feels the threat of "non-being." He experiences freedom only when he 
accepts responsibility for his o^vn actions and determines "who he is.". 
V\^iile man is not free from environmental conditions, he has the freedom 
to act upon or take a stand toward them. Contrary to the behaviorists' 
view, m^n himself determines what his existence is to be, not his 
environment. 

Counse lor role and techniques . The role of the counselor is to 
attempt to understand the client's unique and subjective world and enable 
him to face life's struggles more easily. The counselor encourages his 



client to describe his present reality, without focusing on past experiences. 
Effective interaction results from openness and honesty on the part of both 
client^ and counselor. Existential counseling considers honesty, demon- 
strating human qualities, and understanding to. be of primary importance; 
technique, therefore, is of secondary value. The aim of counseling is to 
enable the client to accept responsibility for himself. Many existential 
counselors reject the concept of man's dual nature (conscious and 
unconscious) as a means of rationalizing behavior and evading responsi- 
bility, thus avoiding the realities of one's existence. 
In summaty, the counseling process includes: 

a. Illumination of the client's unique, subjective world 

b. Assisting the counselee in understanding his/her uniqueness and 
accepting responsibility for his/her life 

c. Keeping the conference in the present tense 

d. Focusing on honesty and transparency in counselor and counselee 

e. Avoidance of stereotyped techniques 

f. Considering the counseling session as an encounter between 
equals (not a dominant/submissive relationship) 

g. Communicating that knowledge and insight follow commitment not 
vice versa 

Comprehension Check #1 

T-F 1. Man is not free not to choose. 

T-F 2. Man dcterm.ines what his existence will be. 

T~F 3. Counseling techniques arc of secondavy importance to 
the counseling ''encounter. 
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contemporary proponents of existentialism include among others. 
I?ollo May. Viktor Franld, Carlton Beck. Adrian van Kaam and Clark 
Moustakas. 

Client-Centered Approach 
This approach to counseling is often labeled non-directive or 
Eogerian, after Carl Rogers, who originated it. It is based on the 
assvunption that the client has the ability to determine the issues in^portant 
to him and to solve his o^va. problems with minimal intervention from the 
counselor. The most important aspect of the counseling relationship is 
creating a non-threatening, warm, permissive and accepting atmosphere 
for the client to feel comfortable enough to face his unacceptable 
characteristics. 

Nature of man . Rogers believes that man is basically good, rational 
and trustworthy. Negative characteristics such as vindictiveness are 
sometimes expressed, but underneath them is a self that is positive, 
constructive and concerned about others. Man strives for self-actualization 
and personal growth which will allow him to be independent and autonomous. 

Personality constructs. Fundamental to this approach is Rogers' 
theory of personality. Basically, an indivick^al' s self-concept regt^lates his 
behavior, which is a function of his perceptions, (i.e. of his subjective 
reality). The need for self-esteem can result in selectively perceiving 
exioeriences so that they are congruent with one's feelings of self-worth. 
If incongruity develops between self-regard and experience, or when an 
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individiiars conditions of worth nrc violated, adjustment problems arise. 
This ineongriiity is pereeived as threatening and often results in 
inconsistent behavior and anxiety. 

For Rogers, the healthy person is one who ean integrate all of his 
experiences and perceptions and become himself. He is open to experience 
and he tr- ds his own judgments without being dependent on others' 
approval or disapproval. Furthermore, his awareness and his experience 
are congruent, i.e., his behavior is a reflection of his true feelings. 

Role of the counselor . The role of the counselor is to help the 
client face incongruence and enable him to overcome having to be defensive. 
The critical factor in the counseling relationship is the process of self- 
exploration. The client is the primary focus and feelings, rather than 
intellect, are explored, placing greater emphasis on the present than on 
the past. The counselor's attitudes and basic philosophy are the 
facilitating factors in the counseling process—not his tecliniques. 
Primarily, the client -centered counselor is one who has great respect for 
the clicnt^s right -Df self-direction and his general wortli. He does not 
impose his values on the client or assume responsibility for his change or 
growth. He attempts to perceive the client's subjective reality, setting 
aside all perceptions from the external frame of reference. 

Counsolini^ objectives. Diagnosis, history taking and use of test data 
arc considered inimical to effective client-centered therapy. The primary 
objective i^^ for the client to roeognize and accept responsibility for his- 
own growth. Tins is facilitated by the counselor's acceptance and 



CM;.nfidence in the ability of the client to handle his problems. The final 
objective is for the client to act on the basis of his ova\ subjective 
meaning, rather than according to others' expectations or opinions. This 
process is defined b}^ Rogers as "becoming/' 
In summa^ry: 

a. The individual not the problem is the focus 

b. Feelings rather than intellect are attended to 

c. The present rather than the past is emphasized 

d. Emotional growth is the focus of the relationship 

c. Central to the process is the counselor assimiing and 
• communicating the internal frame of reference of the client 

Proponents of a client-centered approach include Carl Rogers, C. H. 

Patterson, Dugald Arbuckle and Julius Seeman. 



Comprehension 


Check #2 


T-F 


1. Diagnosis is iniinical to the counseling process. 


T-F 


2. Tlie counselor must accept responsibility for the 




^ client's growth. 


T-F 


3. 7:Jan is basically good, honest, and trustworthy. 


Behavioral Approach 



Major premises . The basic assumption underlying this theory is that 
most huuiiin behavior is learned and can therefore be modified, by 
manipulation and or control of learning conditions. Specific changes in the 
individual's environment can assist in changing certain behanors. 
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Counseling becomes the means of altering a client's environment for 
specific outcomes. Success can then be measured by actual changes in 
the client's behavior outside the counseling session. 

Fundamental to behavioral counseling is the concept of reinforcement 
or a reward, which is used to strengthen or facilitate certain desirable 
behavior. Withholding reinforcement sometimes results in extinction of 
undesirable behavior. Tlie nature of man is such that he responds to an 
environment over which he has little control. He is primarily mechanistic 
and has little active role in choosing his destiny. 

Counselor role and techniques . The role of the counselor is to 
arrange conditions for the client to learn adaptive behavior so that he can 
cope with his problems. He will use positive reinforcement to further 
desirable behavior or negative reinforcement to eliminate undesirable 
behavior. Contrary to non-directive approaches, behavioral theorists 
reject the notion that adaptive beha%nLor is present in every individual and 
needs only fo be released by a warm, accepting, understanding counselor. 
Client problems are regarded as learning problems and are treated as 
such. Behavioral counseling goals generally fall into one of three 
categories (altering maladaptive behavior, learaing the decision-making 
process, and preventing problems) and they must be observable. 

The counseling relationship itself is considered to be of secondary 
importance to the desired behavior outcome of the client. Generally 
speaking, the counselor can use any technique, within ethical limits, wMch 
%vill result in the client's learning adaptive behavior. Commonly used 



techniques arc role-playing, modeling, systematie desensitization, 
simulation and teaehing. The proeess usually involves the following steps: 

a. ProlDlem identifieation 

b. Establisliinent of eoimseling goals 

c. Tailoring techniques to the client 

d. Experimenting with procedures 

e. Performing required tasks 

f. Ev^duating effectiveness 

g. Terminating counseling 



Comprehension Check #3 

T-F 1. Most human behavior is inlierent at birth. 

T-F 2. Behaviorists reject the notion that adaptive capability 
' is present in all people. 

T-F 3. The -counseling relationship is of less importance than 
establishing behavioral change goals. 
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Eclectic Approach 
The word ^^eclectic^' means to select. In relation to counseling, it 
ans choosing appropriate theories or methods from a variety of sources. 
This implies that a single approach is limiting and camiot effectively serve 
each individuaPs needs. This requires extensive knowledge of many 
different schools of counseling and evaluation of the appropriateness of 
each approach in a given setting. 
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According to Frederick Thorne, one advocate of eclecticism, the 
counselor knows more than the counselee, and the relationship is 
dominant-submissive with varying degrees of action or passivity on the 
part of the counselor. Not all eclectics would share this view. Thorne 
believes that eclectic counseling involves both affective and cognitive 
concerns, with emphasis on maximizing the individual's intellectual 
resouces to develop problem-solving strategies. Counseling is considered 
as re-educating and treating the client, who needs to learn to fully utilize 
his cognitive resources in order to effectively manage his emotional- 
impulsive behaviors. An individual's personality changes as he copes %%ath 
his environment and attempts to integrate his basic needs, which are 
sometimes in conflict with each other. A well adjusted individual is one 
who can exercise rational, logical and voluntaiy control over his affective, 
emotional states. Thorne holds that man must learn this process of 
adaptation, and counseling is based on a rational plan which involves 
applying necessary measures to insure the client's adaptability. The 
counselor will alter plans or approaches, depending on the client's 
particular level of development. His techniques will range from active to 
passive, relying mostly on passivity and emphasis on the client's interests 
and emotional release. He will take a comprehensive case history and 
obtain objective information from many sources for the purpose of 
diagnosis and evaluation of cause-effect relationships. Once the specific 
needs of a client have been diagnosed an appropriate selection of 
counseling strategy can be made. This approach presupposes that every 
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clivnt is unique and the counseling strategy will emerge only after 
consultation with the counselor. The greater the autonomy and sclf- 
di.-cctedncss the client has the more the counselor can give up responsi- 
bility for the interaction in the conference. Conversely, the less the 
client is able to assiune responsibility for direction the more the counselor 
must assume that responsibility. 

An alternate view of eclecticism is that held by Fuller, author of 
these materials. He believes that the major personality components of 

ffcct, cognition and action are dynamically interrelated and emphasis of 
the counselor will depend upon analysis of whether the client's problem is 
essentially one of faulty thinking, overiDowering or flat affect, or of 
inappropriate behavior (or perhaps a combination of the above). The 
counselor then utilizes techniques appropriate to that diagnosis, ranging 
from simply focusing on the affective experiencing of the client to very 
active intervention with regard to the client's faulty thinking or 
inappropriate behavior. 



C omprehension Clieck #4 

T-F 1. Techniques should be selected according to the specific 
needs of the clienl.. 

T-F 2. No one counseling theory is complete enough to be 
adopted totall-' 

T-F 3. Any single approach to coimscling is too limiting to be 
utilized with each client. 
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Trait-Factor Api^roach 

This approach to counseling is sometimes Cfdlecl '^directive counseling^* 
or ''counselor-centerecV theory and was developed by a group of 
psychologists from the University of Minnesota. 

Personality is explained as a system of interdependent factors or 
traits such as abilities, interests, attitudes and temperament. Growth 
occurs and maturitj^ is attained when these traits are integrated- Because 
it is assumed that man can increase his potential through self-understanding 
and knowledge of his abilities, self-discovery will result in inner 
satisfaction and motivate him to become all that he is able to become. 

Major concepts . According to the trait-factor theory, self-discovery 
or self-understanding cannot occur only through subjective appraisal. 
Fundamental to creating this understanding is objective measurement . The 
purpose of counseling, then, is to facilitate this process by selecting 
appropriate tests, records, and experiences relevant to an iridixaduaPs 
life goals and vocational career, and to define the problem after an 
orderly assembly of these facts. Counseling can -facilitate personality 
growth and integration by assessing an indi\iduars assets and limitations, 
and by helping the client learn to apply solutions to immediate problems 
(dealt with in the comiseling relationsMp) to future conflicts. 

Some basic assumptions underlying trait-factor counseling are: 

a. An individual's capabilities and potentials are relatively 

stabilized after adolescence, and can be identified through the 
use of objective tests. 
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b. An individual's potential should be diagnosed prior to placement 
in an educational or work setting. 

c i;v identifying the characteristics of successful people in different 
work settino-s and correlating personality and interests with 
observed patterns, career development potential can be enhanced. 

d Each individual has the ability and the desire to identify his own, 
potentialities and to use tins knowledge to achieve personal and 
vocational satisfaction. 

Nature of man . According to trait-factor theory, man is bom with 
the potential for both good and evil. The meaning of life is to seek good 
and reject or control evil. By utilizing his abilities, man can learn to 
solve his problems; however, he generally needs other persons to help 
him achieve his potentiality. Each person determines for himself what the 
..good" means, and counselors should develop their personal philosophy and 
serve as models for their clients- rather than dictate their beliefs. 

Counseling process. The trait-factor theorist proposes that the 
counselor , actively influences the development of the client. The individual's 
freedom "to become" includes the possibility of both negative (self- 
destmetive or antisocial) as well as positive development. The counselor's 
role is to influence the direction of development and help the client 
discover his o;vn individuality. In the process, certain data is - collected 
and measured objectively a:.d used to supplement a client's self-perception. 
The counselor's objectives are to holp clients accept themselves and to 
help them learn how to control their own development through rational 
problem-solving methods. 



Essentially trait- factor counseling consists of: 
(i) establishing rapport, (2) assisting in self-imderstancUng, (3) advising or 
planning a program of action, (4) carrying out the devised plan, and (5) if 
necessary, referring client to other personnel workers. A major 
difference between this theory and client-centered approaches is that the 
counselor advises his client, either directly or persuasively. Fui-thermore, 
this viewpoint emphasizes the scientific approach, using objective test 
data, and minimizes the client's affective concerns. 

Summary . To the "trait- fact or" counselor the counseling process 
consists of the following stages: 

1. Analysis; data collection about client 

2. Synthesis; organizing the data 

3. Diagnosis; drawing conclusions 

4. Prognosis; maldng predictions about alternative courses of action 

5. Counseling; "adjusting" the client to hisAer environment 

6. Follow-up; providing assistance to make certain "adjustment" lasts 



Comprehension Check #5 

T-F 1. Personality is simply a configuration of interdependent 
traits. 

T-F 2. A person's characteristics can be objectively measured. 



T-F 3. A person's characteristics can be successfully matched 
ith job opportunities through psychological assessment, 



Rational-Emotive Counseling; 

Rln ior concept .s . 

(1) Man is born with both the capacity to be uniquely 
rational and straight-thinking as well as a tendency to be irrational and 
crooked thinldng. 

(2) Man's tendency to irrational thinlcing is frequently exacerbated 
by his culture particularly during Ids early developmental years. 

(3) Man tends to perceive, think, emote and behave simultaneously 
and intcraetionally; therefore a variety of perceptual-cognitive, emotive- 
evocative and behavioristic-reeducativc methods must be utilized in 
counseling. 

(4) An RET premise is that cognitive, active-directive, homework- 
assigning and discipline-oriented approaches will be more effective in a 
shorter period of time than other approaches. 

(5) A deep and/or warm relationship is not a sufficient or even 
necessary antecedent to change. 

(fi) RET is designed to reduce or eliminate a broad spectiimn of 
self -defeating behaviors not just the presenting problem. 

(7) Almost all problems people have stem from their magical 
superstitious, empirically unvalidatable thinking. 

(8) Ordinary psychological insight does not lead to major 

porsdhalily cliange. 

Counselor role and techniques . \mie it is true that the RET 
counselor will employ a wide range of responses he/she uill mainly use a 
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fairly rapid-fire, active-persuasive-clirectivc philosophic methodology (see 
Ellis on RET in Corsini's book, Current Psvchotherapies ). In most 
instances he quickly pins the client down to a few basic irrational ideas 
which motivate most of his/her self-defeating behavior. The counselor 
then challenges the client to validate these ideas; shows that they cannot 
be validated; logically analyzes these ideas and makes mincemeat of them; 
shows why they would not work; explains how they can be replaced; teache 
the client how to thinly scientifically. 

In general the counselor pursues the following strategy: 

- focus is on irrational ideas not on feelings 

- counselor contradicts client when necessary 

- counselor stays ahead of client and attacks the ^^shoulds,^' ^'oughts 
and ^^musts^' wliich create conflict 

- counselor uses the strongest philosopMc arguments available (e.g. 
no behavior denigrates the person, i. e. the act and the actor are 
separate entities) 

- counselor attitude is firm but accepting 

- counselor explains that feelings come from thinking 

- counselor deliberately uses strong language to (1) loosen up the 
client, (2) show that he is down to earth, and (3) provide an 
emotive jolt 

- counselor practices empathy (vs. sympathy) in order to see what 
the client is saying irrationally to him/herself 

- tlie counselor does most of the talldng and is in charge of the 
session 

Proponent of RET . Albert Ellis of tlic Instittie for Advanced Study i 
Rational Psychotherapy is the major proponent of RET. However, there 



are numerous other well-known Ihovapists and counselors using this 
approach. 



Conipi'ohension Clicck "fi 

ITow important is the elient-eounselor relationship to the RET 
therapist? 



Resoiirees for Further Study 

Corsini, Raymond. Ed. Current Psvehotherapies , Chapter 5. F.E. 
Peacock Publishei-s, 1973. 

Ellis, Albert. Humanistic Psychotherapy: The Rational Emotiv e Approach. 
Julian Press, 1973. 

Patterson, C.H. Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and P ractice. 
Plari^er and Row, 1959. 

Gcstalt Tlieory 

Definition . The gcstalt approach sees disturbed or disturbing 
behayior as the signal of a painful polarization bet^vcen Uvo elements in a 
psychological process. Such discordance can be found within one individual 
or it may manifest itself bet\veen two or more people. Regardless of 
location, the treatment consists of bringing discordant elements into a mutual 
self-di.sclosing confrontation. The approach is historic, focuses attention on 
immediate bcliayior, and calls for the personal participation of counselor. 

Conoopts . 

(1) Man's lifetime can be described ns nn actiyely cyolving process 
with energy and matter representing th- pr.los. To sec man as a process is 
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a beginning. To sec him as a composite of processes in an endless 



universe of processes is to define him. 

(2) All processes are moving toward their extinction; however, the 
end of one process is the beginning of another. 

(3) There are no beginnings or endings to the universal whole; there 
are only beginnings and endings to our arbitrarily designated segments. 

{4) Both cause and effect are simultaneously and respectively the 
effect and cause as well and must have reciprocal influences in ox'der to 
sustain the process. 

(5) Awareness of a point of reference within self as well as external 
to self is crucial to the developmental process that is man, i.e., a created 
reality ('^objeetive'O against which one draws inferences about the process 
described as self. 

(6) Gestalt urges awareness of the present; the self in process. 
Counseling strategy . 

The objective of gestalt counseling is not an awareness but rather 
ail active experiencing, e.g., not just an awareness of a feeling 
but actually exponencing that feeling. The core of the counseling 
process is full experiencing. 

Explanations of behavior are set aside in favor of creating oppor- 
tunities for experiencing ones processes. 

The relationship of counselor to client is the core of the counseling 
process. 

The counselor attempts to confront the discordant elements within 
the client or between him and his environment and bring them into 
comfortable proximity. 

;fhe focus is specific rather than general; here-and-now rather than 
'ore and then; getting discordant elements of the client's experience 
into conscious awareness and confronting them. 

or; 
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3nts of Gestalt. Frederick Perls (decensed) and Walter 



K em pier. 



CornprclKmsion Check ff7 

How important is the relationship of the client to the gestalt 
counselor? 



Resources for Further Study 

Books 

Kempler, Walter. Current Psvchotherapies . (ed. Raymond Corsini) 
Chapter 7. F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1973. 

Perls, Frederick. Gestalt Therapy Verbatim . Real People Press, 1969. 
Perls, Frederick. In and Out of the Garbage Pail . Real People Press, 1969. 
Films 

"Sessions in Gestalt Therapy with Fritz Perls," Medias}-n Coiporation, 
Del Mar, California. 

."Sessions in Gestalt E.xperiential Family Therapy with Walt Kempler," 
The Kempler Institute, Los Angeles, California. 

Transactional Analysis 

Definition . A process of structural analysis of the personality and 
human interactions the objective of which is to reveal to the client his 
characteristic modes of responding and lift his awareness sufficiently to 
choose alternative courses for his future. 

Concepts . 

(1) Basic human needs consist of stroke hunger, structure hunger, 
excitement hunger, recognition hunger, and leadership hunger. Stroke 
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hunircr is a derivative of one's hunger for contact, i.e., to be soothed, 
rocked, touched and othenvise attended to. Stnicturc hunger literally is 
concerned with the question of the dilemma of what do I do with ni}' 24-hours 
each claj^ Structure hunger is related to leadership and recognition hun^rer 
which deals with helping others structure their time effectively and finally 
excitement hunger relates to the need to fill one^s time with the most 
stimulating experiences possible. Most behavior can then be understood as 
a response to these hungers. 

(2) Lack of autonomy in human behavior is related to each pei^son's 
involvement with a lifelong ^'script/* a life plan decide^ upon at an early 
stage. This script evolves from a precocious decision regarding whether I 
am (or am not) okay and you are (or are not) okay. This stance th n 
detei-mines the possibilities one sees for his/her life. 

(3) "Games'^ are a series of duplex trojnsactions in which one gets 
involved for the puipose of achieving pa3''offs which they save (e.g., feeling 
of depression or whatever)*. 

(4) If a person decides to forego the playing of games it generally 
requires the revision of an entire life script since his/her script has 
promoted the games to gain strokes, recognition, leadership, excitement, 
and structure, 

(5) Every person possesses three ego states: parent, adult, and child 
which can be obseived and verified empirically by anyone who cares to do so. 

(G) The beginning of useful insight occui\^ with aii analysis of the c^-:o 
states as they function in the individual's daily life. 



Counsellnir strategy . 

- No o-pnerally accepted statement of the T.A. coimseling process ^ 
exi "ts because TA advocates are very different in their intervention 
strategies, borrowing from a variety of tecliniques such as psycnc- 
drama, Perls' Gestalt approach or the teclmiques of Bach. 

- Most TA counselors use bibli' therapy (i.e., have clients read - 
about T.A. theoiy ala Eric Berne and/or Tom Harris). 

- Most T A. is done in groups with conditions established so that 
each person can be a self-observer, analyzing his/her games and 
transactions. - 

- The counselor actively interprets behavior using the T.A. paradigm 
as a backdrop for the interpretations. Such questions as what ego 
state are you in now? Or which part of you said that (or made 
that gesture)^ In other words a structural analysis of the "ego 
states" as they function in the group. Self-awareness becomes a 
critical ingredient of change. 

- A frequent strategy- for confronting ones various ego states is the 
so-called "empty chair" technique. In this technique the client 
confronts the ego state he has trouble dealing with and talks with 
it while it's imagined in the chair (i.e., a dialogue betNveen one s 
ego states). 

- Role playing is frequently used for expanding the emptj' chair 
technique, particularly in confronting someone from one's past who 
was not satisfactorily dealt with (e.g., a mother or father). 

- Script analysis is a method of examining the "prologue" and various 
"acts" of an individual's script in order to assist the person m 
"re-writing." 

Proponents . Eric Berne (deceased), Tom Harris, and Glen Holland. 



Comprehension Check #8 



T-F 1. The counseling process in TA is essentially 

designed to raise one's conscious awareness of 
how one functions. 
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Resouvces for Further Study 
Berne, Eric. Games People Play . Grove Pi^ess, IDfi-l. 

Bcme, Eric. Wliat Do You Sav After You Sav Hello ? Grove Press, 1972. 
Harris, Thomas. Pm O.K. - You're O.K. Harper and Row, 1969. 

Answers to Comprehension Checks 
Comprehension Check #1 

1. T 2. T 
Comprehension Check 'r2 

1. T 2. F 
ConipT'ehension Check #3 

1. F 2. T 
Comprehension Check #4 

1. T 2. T 
Compi'ehension Check "5 

1. T 2. T 
Comprehension Check f'G 

Not at all. 
Comprehension Check f.'7 

It is the absolute core of the process. 
Comprehension Check rS 
1. T 

'.() 
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3. T 



3. T 



3. T 



3. T 



3. T 



COUNSEUNG TECHNIQUES (Group) 
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GROUP FORMATION CRITERIA 

Oblective : Ability to recog-nize appropriate criteria for formation of 
counseling groups. 

pretest 

True or False 

1. The initial factor to consider in forming a group is the specific 

purpose to be achieved. 

2. In general its wise to avoid too much homogeneity in a gi'oup 
when selecting members. 

3. All other tilings being equal groups probably should be no smaller 

than five in niunber and no larger than ten- 

4 Frequency of meetings for group counseling depend upon the 

urgency and purpose of the group but once per week is generally 

accepted as appropriate. 

5. It is generally advisable to establish in advance the specific 
number of sessions which you plan to have. 

G Meeting times may be of varying duration but a general rule of 
thumb is to end fa^riy promptly at the agreed upon time. 

7. Individual meetings should be held with each client prior to their 

beginning the group, session whenever possible. 

S The expectations of the counselor should be spelled out clearly 

(iDrobably in written form) to members prior to beginning of the 

group sessions. 

9. Each members needs and expectations shoidd be openly discussed 

at the beginning. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. T 

2. T 

3. T 

4. T 

5. T 
G. T 

7. T 

8. T 

9. T 
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GROUP FORMATION CRITERIA 

Group counseling programs cm be organized for different purposes 
,anoing from discussion of issues to self-understanding and awareness. 
The initial factor to consider when fornung a g^oup is the specific purpose 
to be achieved, the issue to be resolved, or the problem to be solved. Is 
the primaiT task to do sometMng (action groups), gain knowledge (study 
groups). e>:plorc an issue (discussion groups) or gain awareness 

„ Tl-,P litter will be the main area of concern for 
(counseling groups)? The latter 

discussion here. 

Mahler (Group_Coun_sel^^ ""^^-^^ 
forming a group. The first is selection^o^^ g-ing attention to 

balancing the factors of sex, age, prior acquaintance and personality 
cliEferences. Generally speaking, these considerations are less important 
for counseling groups than for other groups. Self-understanding and 
awareness can occur at different developmental stages with cUfferent 
individuals, regardless of chronological age. knowledge or experience. 
Differences in background can affect the functioning of a group in terms of 
verbalization ability; however, with svtfficient group trust an. lack of 
pressure, the tj^ieally non-verbal member can overcome his fear of 
exi^rcssing himself and can gain awareness at his o... pace. Too much 
similanty and homogeneity in a group can hinder the group process. 
Balancing the members in terms of verbalization ability will facilitate the 
.roup process. In selecting members, counselors must not simply 
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consider each individual's needs; each member's impact upon other incli-. ■ 
viduals as well as upon the total group must be explored. 

The second step in group formation is determining the size of the 
o-roup . This wall depend largely on the purposes and depth of invoh-ement 
expected. In counseling groups, where a great deal of personal involvement 
is expected, groups usually have five to ten members. A group of less than 
five people tends to be ineffective because the variety of personalities is too 
narrow and the pressure on each member to participate is often too great. 
With five or more people the range of behavior patterns provides more 
opportunity for interaction. Groups consisting of more than ten members 
tend to be less effective because individual attention cannot be given to each 
one as easily and some members can more readily avoid involvement. The 
amount of change or growth wMch a leader is able to bring about in a group 
seems to be largely correlated with his facilitative sldlls; it would appear 
that a beginning group counselor should work with fewer members and, as 
his experience increases, he can experiment with larger groups. Wliile 
there is no absolute rule-of-thumb, no amount of experience will allow a 
counselor to interact effectively with exceptionally large groups. Someone 
will lose out in such a group. 

The third consideration is frequency of meetings . In general, once 
a week is a good average for group counseling sessions. Frequency will 
depend largely on the urgency and purpose of the group effort. If a problem 
is urgent and ncetls to be alleviated as quickly as possible, meetings can be 
held every day until some improvement is shown. An example might be 
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working ^vith persons who have trouble staying on their jobs. Daily group 
counseling sessions can help them reeognize and understand previous 
disillusiomiicnts and possibly prevent them from quitting before "failure 
strikes again," Generally speaking, however, it is advisable to allow some 
time to elapse betwc a sessions, for members to be able to evaluate and • 
absorb previous group processes. 

The fourth step in group formation is determining the duration of the 
group. It is Mahler's opinion that about ten sessions shoidd be the minimum. 
In the ease of daily urgent or crisis sessions, the duration should be 
extended to the point of meeting once a week or t^vice a month to ease the 
transition and follow-up on the resolution of the problem. It is generally 
advisable to announce the duration of the group at the beginning to prevent 
abruptness and feelings of lack of closure. More or fewer sessions could 
be held if the group is either quick to achieve closure or needs further 
time to work through the agendas which have emerged in the group sessions. 

The lpnPt.h of meeting time is the fifth concern. Depending on the 
frequency of meetings, sessions are generally held for one, two or three 
hours at a time. If a gToup counseling prograiTi is organized on a short- 
term basis, such as a one-week workshop, group sessions may last all day 
and evening. "Marathon" gi'oups frequently last 24 hours or longer; the 
value and advantage of such groups remains questionable, hmvever. It is 
the opinion of some counselors that effective growth and behavioral changes 
occur more readily over .a longer period of time, allowing gi-oup members 
to case into the coun.-' .recess, work at their own pace and have time 
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to reflect and internalize tlie outcomes. Length of meeting time varies, 
then, and should be considered with regard to the basic purpose of the 
group, organizational limitations and individual group needs. It is 
recommended that whatever the decision, groups should end at the 
designated time; however, it is important for the counselor to remain 
sensitive and flexible. 

The setting for the group is the sixth consideration. The room sliould 
be small, allowing sufficient privacy without distractions from outside 
activities. Counseling groups generally function more effectively when 
members sit in a circle, each one facing the others so that each person 
can see and maintain contact with the others. This may cause some 
uneasiness at first, but with the development of trust and security, 
members will generally feel less and less threatened by close contact with 
other group members. Eventually, a sense of closeness can result in 
physically rearranging the setting so as to allow members to sit closely 
together if desired. Some counselors create a sense of comfort and 
belongingness by having members informally gather together on a carpeted 
floor, removing as many physical hindrances as possible (behind which 
some members attach a sense of security). 

A seventh and very important consideration is preparing members for 
n-roup participation. Wlienever possible the counselor should arrange 
individual meetings with each potential member. This 'enables the 
counselor to assess individual needs and levels of awareness and is helpful 
in balancing the composition of the group. It is also helpful in easing the 
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members into the counseling process by deseribing its purpose and 
usefulness and by alleviating initial fear or uneasiness on the part of 
individual partieipants. The amount of preparation depends largely on 
whether group participation is voluntary or involuntary. The degree of 
involvement will reflect each member's desire to participate in the group 
process; resistance is more likely to occur when a member has been . 
chosen or required to participate . This factor is Haider's eighth step to 
consider in group formation. When a person is allowed to voluntarily 
choose participation, he is helped in the direction of assuming 
responsibility for his own life. In the case of required or strongly 
recommended participation, it is sometimes possible to overcome initial 
resistance by allowing the member to attend two or three sessions without 
feeling pressured to verbalize. Often the member will then choose to 
continue with the group. The leader's main task during the early stages of 
the group process is to provide encouragement and reassurance so that 
members come to realize the value of the counseling process in a non- 
threatenening environment. Many counselors also provide each new group 
member with a written description of goals, objectives, and group ground 

rules. This facilitates easy entry into group interaction.' 

The ninth step to consider is whether to form an open or closed 
group. This should be discussed and decided by the whole group at the 
start. m counseling groujxs it is often difficult for new members to enter 
and share the intensity of the cn-going process without disturbing the 
present level of trust and openness. Depending on the stage of involvement 
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and the feelings of security, members of each group should decide whether 
or not to allow new members to participate once the group has begun. 

The final consideration involves ending; the group . Usually the 
duration of the group has been decided and announced at the beginning of 
the group sessions. Sometimes, however, the counselor will wait to 
determine a termination date until certain pre-established goals are met. 
Whichever the case, members should be prepared in advance to end the 
group process at 2 given time. This will help create a feeling of closure 
and allow members to assume full responsibility for their lives \\lthout 
becoming dependent on the group for support and security. If they wish to 
continue meeting after the regular sessions have ended, they can then make 
arrangements to do so. 

As previously noted, a critical factor in group formation is stating 
appropriate objectives. It is important for members to know what the 
group can do for them provided they become actively involved themselves. 
Each participant's needs and projected outcomes should be openly discussed 
at the beginning. Only when members share their reasons for 
participating can overall group objectives be defined and result in effective 
group process. The degree of involvement often depend's -largely on the 
counselor's participation and encouragement. Of course, the most effective 
way of encouraging members to participate is for the counselor to model 
appropriate behavior. When this occurs, anxiety is reduced and the group 
members are likely to follow the counselor's lead. 
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Comprehension Clieck 

WTiat are the benefits of careful orientation of group members 
before tliey participate? 



Resources for I'Xirther Study 

Gazda, G. Group Counseling-: A Developmental Approach , Chapter 2, 
Allyn, 1971. 

Glanz, E.G., and Hayes, R.W. Groups in Guidance , Chapter 3, Allyn, 
1967. 

Hansen, J. , and Cramer, S. Group Guidance and Counseling; in the 
Schools, Chapter 5, Appleton, 1971. 

Mahler, C.A. Group Counseling in the Schools , Chapter 3, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1969. 

Muro, J. L. , and Freeman, S. L. Readings in Group Counseling, Chapter 
6, International Textbook Company, 1968. 

Ohlsen, M. M. Group Counseling , Chapter 5, Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1970. 
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. Comprehension Check Answer 

Comprehension Check 

'Anxiety reduction, clariiication of possible benefits, information 
shared on how to make the group most useful so it isn't as necessary to 
repeat in great detail after the group begins. 



STAGES OF DF.VELOPMENT IK \ GKOIJP 



Objective: Ability to recognize characteristics of various stages of group 
development. 



Protest 

Describe group member behaviors which are typical of the following stages 
in group counseling. 

Involvement Stage 



Transition Stage 



Worldng Stage 



Ending Stage 



Answers to Pretest 

Iir.olvenient StaR u — non-spontaneous, fearful, defend V ^:'> -areful obsei^^a- 
tion of leader, questioning of value of group, wondoimr; why they are there, 
wearing of ''masks, little discussion of personally ^^ levant xuaterial, 
intellectualization. 

Tr ansitio n Stage — venturing more into peri:.oa-lly relevant feelings and 
concerns, dropping by some members of their defensive responses, beginning 
to look at meaning of their own behavior, discr -^on tak< ; on more immediacy. 

World ng Stage ~ members demonstrate willl to help others in their 

personal gro\\i:h, bcc'>me more responsible for their own feelings and 
actions, stand on - v -.vn perceptions, action results from group inter- 
action. 

Ending Sb nge — occasional ^'weaning'^ problems, sense of loss, recapping 
and reliving some of the group experience, beginning of withdrawal by some 
members, desire by some to maintain ^'permanent^^ group. 
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STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT IN A GROUP 

Accord in- to Clarence Mahler ( Group Coun seling in the School^. 
Houghton- Jlifnin, 19G9) there are four main stages of development in the 
growth of a group: the initial Involvement S t?se_. a Transition Stage, the- 
Wojjdng_Stasc, and an Ending StaA ^. These will be briefly outlined here. 

The mail? purpose of the Involvement Stage is to help each member 
clarify his own reasons for joining ^he group, to get acquainted, to create 
an accepting and testing climate, ajid to help each member learn what is 
expected in the group process. Active participation of the leader is 
necessaiy in this phase of group development; not in the form of telling 
members what to do, but by clarifying responses and sharing his own 
values and beliefs. Acceptance of and respect for each individual's 
attitudes is crucial in creating a trusting atmosphere which will allow 
members to safely explore their ow feelings, li is important to 
remember that effective group coimseling focuses on members' feelings 
and perceptions rather than on abstract .i.ssue.s,, The role of the leader is 
to facilitate effective communication on this level. 

I. Daring this initial ii. vehement stage, while participants are 
becoming acquainted, another process-the participants' emotional reactions 
to the cxi^cricncc-is occurring- simultaneously. The leader musi be aware 
of this and r: nih\e of iiandling both processes. Some (often unspoken) 
feeling-s tliat members might have during the first session can be 
expressed as follows: "do I belong he/ii, - "will I be overex-posed, " 



••maybe 1 will act too dumb,- "will I have to talk," "can I tiiist the 
others," "docs the leader know what he's doing," "can I trust Mm," "will 
he analyze me." 

For people who have not shared openly with other people before, 
group counseling can be a fearM or threatening new experience. The 
development of r basic sense of trust among members will vary from 
group to group, and the leader should not try to proceed too fast until it 
has been established. Some members may resist and ••test" the leader by 
attacking the whole idea of being in the group or by continually trying to 
change the subject to a more superficial level. If the counselor 
recognizes this testing behavior, and if he ignores it, this conduct will 
generally disappear as soon as the transitional stage has been worked 
through. 

A skillful leader can help group members develop a trustmg and 
accepting atmosphere by focusing on the immediate feelings each member 
has about being in the group. If verbalization is difficult, memuers can 
write their feelings down and the leader can anonymously read them to the 
group. Other tccluiiques include structured "getting acquainted" activities 
such as dyads, Lriada, etc. Perhaps most important, however, is the 
counselor's own bnhavior~he should model that which is effective and 
appropriate for the group members. 

1,1 working with groups, :Mahlcr has come to recognize the 
importance of certain principles, which, he believes, should be kept in 
mind and reinforced whenever necessary. Four of his principleis .ae 
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especially applicable to the imtial involvement stage and are quoted here: 
(1) We have a right to our own feelings. In eoimseling it is important 
not only to help clients understand their own feelings and emotions but 
also to help them develop respect for the rights of other people to have 
their own feelings, attitudes, opinions, and views. (2) Each individual 
must decide for .nmself what he will work on. At times there is a 
tendency fo;' some members of a group to pick out another member and 
urge him to talk about and work on liis problems. This should be 
discouraged as much as possible by making it clear that each person is 
to decide for himself what he will woi'k on. If one mernbe tells another, 
"I uon't like you," or if Franlc says "Jim bugs mel" attention shcold be 
focused on the speaker, rather than on the person who is being attacked. 
(3) Each individual is to work on liimself and not on others. By 
emphasizing that individuals are working on their o^vn behavior, the leader 
helps the group avoid situations in which crit dsm or complaints about 
other people sei-ve to divert a person's attention away from himself. (4) 
How we feel about a situation is the crucial point, rather than the 
situation itself. 

Group counseling sessions are not the place for discussions, no 
matter how informative or interesting, that have no direct bearing on the 
bchav. r, feelings and attitudes ol the members themsei, Tir.e and 

time again tlie counselor ^^'ill need to lead the group's attention away from 
general considerations and back to how the members feel about the topic 
being discu, sod. The situation itself is not crucial; how we feel about it is. 
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Comprehension Check f/1 

List IMahler's four principles discussed in this section. 



II. The second group stage is the Transition Stage, which generally 
helps group members face the hindrances, resistances, defenses or 
lio.;itaneies that have arisen in the group. This phase is characterized by 
moving from an essentially social atmosphere to a therapeutic-education 
atmosphere. The completion of the transition stage is indicated by a 
(verbal or non-verbal) commitment to utilize the group for one's own 
learning. The leader should bo aware of the possibility of a member 
merely obsen'ing other people but avoiding real involvement on his own. 
Persons who may slow down the group nrocess at this stage are generally 
either the one who seems to function in a different way than the rest 
(the "odd guy") or the one who is easily rejected or openly hostile. The 
effective groui) leader will be alert to individual member's behavior and be 
responsive to them. He udU continue to model desired facilitative 
behaviors by being open, sha 'ng his own feeling and looldng for the 
meaning of his own activity and responses. By doing this, he will 
indirectly encourage others to do the same; his own willingness to reveal 
himself can be one of the most significant factors in the group process. 
It mu.st be remembered, however, that the members of a group shoidd in 
no way Ije encouraged to adopt the counselor's values. The whole focus of 
tl-- group process is on helping members recognize and develop Uieir o\ra 
values, to learn to express them and to incorporate them into their lives, 



in tliis way building a strong identity. By modeling congruence between 
his values and actual life style, the counselor facilitates this process in 

the group members. 

Three of Mahler's basic principles apply to the transition stage: 
(5) There are many advantages to being open . A climate of tmst and 
understanding is essential for self-disclosure. There are some indications, 
however, that effective social functioning can be impeded by too much, as 
•well as too Jlttle, self-diselosure. The habit of excessive self-disclosure 
seems to be allied with such self-defeating patterns as seeking rejection or 
placing oneself in a dependent, helpless position. (6) We can better 
understand our behavior . Increased awareness is accompanied by a 
feeling of control and confidence in our abiUty to handle the various 
situations in which we find ourselves. Deeper -understanding can lead 
eventually to greater responsibility for our own behavior. Statements 
such as "I don't understand why I did that," or "this is just the way I am," 
are, in effect, poor excuses 'ud should be seen as signs that the individual 
is avoiding looldng at hin.self and the meaning of his behavior. (7) We 
,^,,e responsible for our o%to behavior . The main task of counseling~a 
usk tliat group coimseliiig is very well suited for~is to help each 
inn -idual learn hosv to be more responsible for his oun behavior and his 



OWT: I lie. 



C cm prehension Ch eck -'^ 

Briefly summai'ize the three principles just listed. 
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III. One of the signs that a group has reached the next stage—the 
Worldng Stage— is that members have accepted responsibility for their own 
behaviors and begin to provide leadership within the grcup. Tliis phase 
represents the es - itial life of a group; it is here that members bring 
their concerns to the gvoiiu and readily use the group situation for greater 
self-understanding. Tlie focus of tlie working stage is on helping members 
take more effective action on particular life problems. Group members 
often share their experiences in solving similar problems. 

In this phase, the group is generally characterized by greater 
openness on the part of members as well as their assiuning individual 
re ponsibility for responding to one another. There is usually a high level 
of morale, a sense of group identity and solidaritj^ and a general feeling 
of bclongingness present. The counselor's behavior will have changed 
from actively initiating-^o allowing members to do most of the interacting. 
It is important, '.lowever, that the counselor continue to be alert for any 
unexpected nua; oes in group interaction, intervening primarily only to 
protect the belonging ol an individual or to provide support for desired 
growth in individuals. Should an impasse occur, he/she can inten^ene to 
help clarify or restate specific responses or feelings to further facilitate 
group process. 

Mahler's principles underlying the process in the working stage are 
aimed at helping members change their ineffective beliavior Pnd attitudes. 
Tlicy arc: (8) Action is iioeessary to change beliavior. Gently but firmly 
the leader can encourage individuals in the group to take action. People 



wlio have been roared to tiy to please everyone will need eonsiderable 
support to be able to work througli the ambivalent feeling's that arise when 
they are called upon to take aetion. Their eonfliet expresses itself this 
way: ^If I do nothing, they will not be upset with me; but, by the same 
token, if I do nothing I am not being true to myself." (9) We ean 
develop- alternatives for meeting dillieult situations^ "Suppose what you 
are afraid of happens? Do you not have suffieient inner resources, and 
ean you not just face the difficult situation? WHiat kind of strategies can 
you develop within yourself to meet any of the problems or predicaments 
you encounter?'* (lo) A commitment to cliange is > ?fy helpful. Very 
often it helps to talk over the reasons for a member's lack of 
commitment to the idea of change and growth that is inlierent in the group 
counseling process. The counselor can also watch for attempts, no matter 
how small or tentative, on the part of members to take action and make 
meaningful chang^-s in their lives, and he can encourage and reinforce 
those attempts whenever possible. 

Comprehe).. ion Check #3 

Summarize principles eight, nine and ten. 

^ 1 

IV. The Ending Stage of group counseling in many wavo represents 

a "commencement" in that members explore the application and 

generalization of the group learning experience to their li\es outside the 

rcluUvely safe and protective atmosphere of the group. The Icader^s role, 

during eacli singe, is largely to encourage and reinforce the application of 



members' new insights to their actual Dcluu'iors-this means helping them 
ussun.o full responsibility for th -ir lives and commit themselves to son.e 
action. rxa-ing the Ending Stage, the counselor sliould stress the 
importance of members further leaniing and growth rather tlian regarding 
the gi-oup expe: ience as a finished process. 

This phase of the group can often be somewhat threatening for 
members who are afraid of "trying out their wings." or who fear the loss 
of security the group provides. Many members express the need to 
-hold on" to the group; here, the counselor should explore members' 
feelings about termination and dii cuss ways to maintain gro^^ih. It is 
important for the group leader to offer support and encouragement for 
termination as well as for each member's strength and ability to cope 
"out there." 

Mahler's t^vo basic principles underlying this phase are: (11) We. 
can put ou rjiewjeanM i"to practice in o ur^ajbLilXes. This transition 
is much easier if the leader has emphasized all along the importance of 
taking action and maldng change, in our attitudes and behnvi a-. The 
leader might ask the group during the ending stage: "WTiat are your 
ideas about how you can keep working on the things you have been 
learmng in this group during the next five years (or the next ten or 
tu-enty years)? How will you be nble to put some of these new insights 
and efforts to change your behavior into practice after we are no longer 
meeting as a group?" (12) To become more d ee ply aware and more 
aooeptin . . >i oneself is to become less defensive. One strong indication 
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tluit people are learning to be open is that they appear to be less 
defensive, they have less fear of rejeetion, and are less sensitive to 
critieism. Sensitivity to criticism can be overcome when the person 
tops reacting defensively to other people's comments about him and 
learns to accept these comments as feedback and reactions of other people 
to him. He learns to screen the feedback from others and to decide 
whether it is a vaUd and accurate statement, a projection, or tn\ 
inaccurate estimation of him. 



Corn p rehension Check #4 

Describe typical member beha\T.ors during the Ending Stage of 
group counseling. 



Content vs. Process 
One of the most important-and often difficult-functions of the group 
leader is to observe the process involved in group counseling. W'hen he 
is concerned with what the members are talking about, he is focusing on 
the content. When he tries to observe how the group is handling its 
cornmuiucation lie is focusing on group process . Talking about abstract 
issues which are ftiturc or past oriented, dealing with the "there and 
then" emphasizes the content. In focusing on the process, the group deals 
with the "here and now," examining present feelings, emotions, 
interactions, and behaviors. Sometimes the content of the discussion can 
provide clues as to what process issues are on some member's minds, 
either consciously or subconsGiously. One of the leader's major tasks is 



to be awurc of po.s.siblo underlyinK agendas and direct the focus on the 
"here and now. " An example of a possible clue migi )e a member 
talking about problems of autlif)rity at work; the content says one thing but 
may indieate that there is a leadership struggle going on in the group 
(the process). 

Recognizing that emotional issues are the main focus of group 
counseling, the leader must be aware of possible emotional behaviors 
which interfere with or are destructive of effective gToup functioning. 
As the group develops, he should attempt to respond to and channel these 
feelings in the direction of group effort. Examples of possible behaviors 
within the group are dependency-counter dependency (leaning on or resisting 
authority figures), fighting and controlling. wit)idrawing (remaining silent 
and unh.voU-ocl) or pairing up (forming a sub-group for emotional support). 

The role of the group leader is not one of authority or "leadership" 
in the traditional sense of the term. Hr is not only involved in sharing; 
he is also interested in increasing his o^vn interpersonal effectiveness by 
involving liimself with the group members. Ideally, the leadership 
qualities he models can become diffused among the members so thn' the 
group can act as its own leader and regard the counselor as a resource 
person and co-member., 



Answe rs to Comprclicnsion Checks 



Comprehension Clicck #1 

1. We have a right to our own being. 

2. Each individual must decide for himself what he/she will 

3. Each individual will "work on" himself and not others. 

4. How we feel about a situation the crucial point rather 
situation itself. 



Comprehension Check #2 

A climate of trust facilitates appropriate self -disclosure. Such 
self-disclosure results in increased awareness and a sense of confidence 
in our ability to handle our life circumstances. This confidence allows 
individuals to learn to accept responsibility for their o\ra lives. 



Comprehension Cheek #3 

No change is likely to occur in our behavior unless we commit 
ourselves to action and try different alternatives. By facing the fear of 
chano-e and acting our behavior is modified. 



Comprehension Chec '. 1 

rt.- ^ 

Beluctance to terminate, "holding on" creating new agendas at the 
last moment, occasionally returning to former defensive behavior to deal 
uith the "real world" out there after ^he group no longer exists. 



STRUCTURINX; A ClROUP 



Obiectivc : Rccog-nition of methods and purposes of stnictiu-ing- counseling- 

gTOUpS. 

Pretest 

( 

Multiple Choice 

1. The primaiy puipose of stnietTiring in group counseling is to: 

a. make the purposes and expectations of the sessions clear. 

b. control the agendas which arise in tht group, 
e. eliminate group conflicts 

d. assist new members to become integrated into group. 

_ i,, Sti-uctuiing the group is for the purpose of gxiaranteeing that the 
leader will have control of group interaction. 

3. Some structuring is generally necessary to "bridge the gap" 

between group sessions. 

4. Much structuring can occur simply by the counselor modeling 

desired beha\'iors. 

5. Structuring ia a.v on-p;oing group process. 

6. Group Bxper.; nts are a form of s<-ructuring which is frequently 
' u.sed succ. stimulato self-exploration. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. a 

2. F 

3. T 

4. T 

5. T 

6. T 



FRir 



fry 



STRUCTURING A GROUP 

Generally speaking, pi-iniar}^ structuring of a group is done before the 
first session, when the counselor discusses with each individual member 
what the group experience is, what his needs and purpose for participating 
arc, what will be exiDected from him, and how it might be helpful to him. 
As for fui'ther structuring, there is considerable disagreement about how 
much is needecL Some counselors feel that it is very important to appear 
not to be structuring group sessions at all. For example, the National 
Training Labor^'.tory^s '^T-group'^ approach places the leader in a passive, 
almost non-participating role, forcing m^embers to ^'stnicture" the group 
themselves. 

Some form of ^^structuring'' (or planning) groups seems to be 
necessary in most cases, even if it merely implies '^bridging the gap^^ 
between sessions. However, the group experience can be effective 
regardless of the amount of structuring; the factors which seem to be of 
primary importance are the degree of involvement and interpersonal 
responsibility on the part of each member. .structuring a group results 
in members gi\ing the leader the responsib" •yty for what will happen 
during the sessions, the process should be re-examined. The real 
question, then, is not how much staieturing is necessary, but how the 
leader can personally involve meml)ers in the counseling process without 
assuming responsibility for them or for the outcomes. ^Members must be 
cncoui-agcd to accept responsibility for their own lives and discover ways 
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to actualize their potential as well as help others do the same. Because 
groups vaiy in the extent to which they carr}^ out their responsibilities, 
counselors should remain flexible in structuring each one as seems to be 
nccessar>^ If exjDectations ax'e clearly understood and a feeling of trust and 
confidence is established, group members will frequently proceed w^ith little 
or no sti'ucturing necessary. 

Another aspect of ''structuring'^ involves the counselor's awax'eness of 
undeiiying or non-verbal communication within the group. How the leader 
functions within the group in terms of perceiving and responding to ''hidden 
agendas" will larg-ely affect the group structure, whether members are - 
aware of it or not. Also, by continually and consciously focusing the 
gi'oup's communication on feelings rather than issues, the leader will be 
•^structuring" the graip in another sense. Much of this behavior can simply 
be that of modeling rather than ver-balizing or controlling. The way in 
which the counselor participates affects the amount and nature of members* 
])ai'ticipation. 

Vvliatever the form or degree of structuring, the coiuiselor should be 
careful to establish and maintain a level of trust and confidence among group 
members. The facilitator should be aware of possible consequences of any 
negative intei^action, ix^cognizing defensive behaviors and being careful not to 
discourage membei\s' participation. By emphasizing the impoi1:ance of 'T' 
statements, the leader can often prevent hurtful confrontations and resulting 
defensive behavior or hostility. (By expressing one's own feelings about 
a person to him rather than stating the way he/she i^, we can 



avoid projection and fvequontly hurt feelings. ) Conversely, the counseloi- 
should encourage any helpful responses and behaviors on the part of 
members. Reeognizing that it takes a eertain amoimt of eourage to 
respond in a helping (and often unaceustomed) manner, the counselor's 
reinforcement and encouragement will enable some members to becoitie 
more actively involved in the helping role themselves. 

Structuring, then, is not an intellectual task wMch is done in the 
initial stage and then forgotten; it is an on-going process wMch primal^ 
assists group members in clarifjdng misconceptions or expectations and 
maintains the accepting, non-tlireatemng atmosphere necessary for 
effective personal gro\s-th. The coimselor should make quite clear th^t 
group process is not solely oriented toward solving members' pe. .-onal 
problems; it is also conceraed mth self-awareness and gro\vth toward 
actualizing one's potential. This might be difficult for some members to 
accept if as a result of being task oriented, they have a persistent ne^^ 
to accomplish something, get answers, or leara something tangible and 

immediately useful. 

Mien asked to focus on and express feelings and emotions, son^e 
members will invariably respond in their habitual achievement-oriented 
manner and ask questions like "what am I supposed to feel?" or "^ny 
reaction wasn't the same as eveiyone else's; is that bad?" Some m«' 
say that nothing is being accomplished or learned and that the group is a 
waste of time. A facililative response to such questions might be 
you notice how we've been conditioned to expecting results? It is 
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difficult to break away from this pattern and tune into our feelings rather 
than thouf^hts. Sometimes it's kind of frightening to find we've reacted in 
a \vay that no one else has. There are no right or wrong or good or bad 
reactions. 1 know this will be difficult to adjust to immediately, and we 
can't force ourselves to be different, but l\d like for you at least to notice 
how hard it is for us just to break away from our usual ways of reacting.** 

Members generallj'' find it easier to share their feelings openly when 
the group leader does likewise. As mentioned earlier, the most effective 
process will occur if the leader models the desired behavior. In so doing, 
the peison should be congruent and honest, which means recognizing their 
fallibility and not setting themself apart from the graip as the all-knowing, 
perfectly integrated authoritJ^ If the counselor feels anxious, perplexed, 
angiy or sad, it will be helpful to share these feelings opcinlj^ with the 
group. One of the most difficult aspects of group leadership is the ability 
to participate openly and congruentlj^ (recognizing and fully experiencing 
one's feelings) while at the same time being aware of and structuring the 
process as a whole. 

Recognizing that a certain' degree of anxiety is a neeessaiy antecedent 
to self-understanding and growth is importaiit for group structuring. The 
counselor's taslc is neither to generate too much anxiety nor to maintain a 
level of reassurance which would result in intelleetualization rather than 
self-exploration. This involves understanding each member's needs and 
helping to clarify and explore areas of concera without seeming to be the 
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"authority" who has the "right" answers or simple solutions to problems. 
As members develop skill, acquire experience and begin to accept their 
own ability to explore their questions, they will tend loss and less to depend 
on the leader. 

A variety of group experiments can be used to facilitate self- 
exploration. Some are designed to develop a sense of trust among group 
members, some are intended to direct attention to individuals' formative 
years which have often heavily impacted their personality, and others focus 
on personal characteristics and interpersonal relations. ^Many group 
experiments are designed to explore the effects of early conditioning and 
are aimed at creating awareness of subconscious fears, drives or wishes. 
Some deal with fantasies, secrets, guilt foelings, and often imexpressed 
anxieties about death. Regardless of which technique or experiment is 
introduced, the group leader must remain alert to possible hostility or 
defensiveness and gear his approach to the group's general level of readiness. 
Group experiinents should be done only with clear puipose in mind rather 
than just for their ov/n sake. Othenvise many group members will be 
reluctant or even hostile towards participation. 



R esources for Further Study 

Rlalamud iMachover, Toward Self-llndersta:ading: Group Techniques in 
Self-Confrontation . C.C. Thomas Publisher, 1970. 

Otto, Herbert A. Group Methods to Actualize Human Potential: A 
Handbook. The Holistic Press, 1970. 
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RESPONSE TO CLll^NT BEHAVIORS IN GROUPS 



Objective : Recognition of effective ways of responding to non-facilitative 
client beha\aoi's in groups. ' 

Pretest 



IMultiple Choice 

1. Resistance on the part of a client is generally a result of: 

a. ambivalence about being helped 

b. repressed anger 

c. dislike of the leader 

d. previous bad experience in groups 

2. The most effective way of dealing wnlh blocldng behaviors in 
geaeral is: 

a. focusing on the ^'how^'^ of behaviors rather than "why" 

b. attacking the defenses of the client 

c. ignoring blocking responses 

d. permitting the person to "act out" his/her defensive posture 

3. The one most common characteristic of group members who 
block the growth of the group is: 

a. a deprived childhood 

b. an authoritarian personality 

c. low self-esteem 

d. ego strength 

T rue or False 

4. Methods which group members use to escape self c* "I'ontation 
. are fi^equently not at the conscious level. 

5. Advice giving is often a defensive mechanism used to resist 
change. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. a 

2. a 

3. c 

4. T 

5. T 
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PvESPONSE TO CIJENT REHAVIORS IN GROUPS 

Counselor Responses to Various Client Behaviors 
Arising' in Group Counseling 

Engaging* in group process tends to be a frightening experience for 
most people; they often feel anxious because it is frequently easier not to 
confront the truth about themselves, fmd because it is sometimes painful 
to be the object of others' concern. The group leader should be aware of 
and responsive to various client beha\iors which arise as a result of this 
anxiety. Most often these escape methods are not conscious attempts to 
flee; rather, they are subconscious defense mechanisms used to protect a 
client from being confronted with self-awareness. Responding to modes of 
flight in the group is essential to effective group process. 

Merle Ohlsen (Group Counseling— Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970) 
has identified specific behaviors, some of which arise' from the client's 
desire to escape self-confrontation. These will be discussed here along 
with some suggested counselor responses. 

I. Resistance is one of the most conmion client behaviors in the 
group process. The resistor generally fails to cooperate in the counseling 
(or '^therapeutic^') process and often interferes with other clients' growth. 
As described earlier with reference to individual counseling, many clients 
exi)cricnce strong feelings of ambivalence when facing any form of 
counseling: they have a desire to change yet simultaneously fear the 
prospects of change and tend lo maintain that very beliavior or personality 
cliaractcristic they wisli to change. A client may cxliibit resistance by 
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avoiding discussion of problems, being preoccupied with side issues or 
symptoms, remaining silent or wdthdrawing frora interaction, giving ad\dce, 
monopolizing, refusing to try new behaviors or anticipating failure. He 
may indicate resistance by questioning the group's confidentiality, or by 
wondering whether or not the group is a safe place to discuss certain 
problems. 

These behaviors generally result from the client's ambivalence about 
being helped. Even when this is recognized, however, a client may feel 
somewhat threatened by other group members (will they be able to accept 
him once they discover what he is really like?) and by the possibility of 
discovering more and perhaps deeper problems, of which he is currently 
unaware. Resistance, then, is the client's reaction to the fear of change, 
wishing to maintain the status quo. 

The counselor responds to the resisting client best through tr3dng to 
empathize with the person, capture the real feelings and assist in expressing 
those feelings of ambivalence about want to be helped and about being in 
the group. Later on, the counselor can explain wha the meaning of 
resistance is and reinforce a client's effective behavior. One can take 
note of instances in which a client detects and helps another express 
feelings of resistance and encourage group members to reinforce each 
other when they detect aiid openly deal with resistance as it occurs. Wlien 
resisting clients discover that most group members have similar feellligs 
and sometimes even have similar problems, they will feel more secure in 
participating actively. As group members slowly begin to share 
1 08 
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feelings, the level of trust and secuntj^ will increase aiul resistance will 
begin to decrease. 

n. The advice-^ivcrs are clients who appear to fulfill some important, 
perhaps unconscious, personal need by overzealously explaining what a 
j>erson should do, by constantly relating their own experiences, and by 
playing the vole of ^'group experts. ^» Possible reasons for engaging in this . 
type of behavior are to divert attention away from self, to exhibit superiority, 
to conceal contempt or hostility for the one being helped or to dominate 
others. Advice-giving is often a defensive mechanism used to resist change. 
By telling others what to do, these clients can avoid aiid resist facing 
themselves. This behavior is often difficult to change and, when confronted, 
tends to make the advice-giver defensive and even more insecure in the 
group. By reflecting the person^s feelings and focusing on their unmet 
needs, the counselor (and other group members) can facilitate the advice- 
giver's own awareness and growth, making it *'safe" for the person to 
exjolore their own problems. The group leader should be careful to avoid 
attacking and should help such persons understand their needs. Even when 
advice-givers have learned to deal with problems that prompt them to give 
advice, however, they can easily be seduced into giving advice by a 
dependent client or friend. The counselor's role is to reflect the feelings 

of both clients and help them work through their needs together. By 
reflecting underlying feelings and helping clients explore their deeper needs, 

the counselor will avoid possible hostility and defcnsiveness on the part of 
advice-givers, who may perceive themselves as really helping the one being 
advised. -~ 
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III. 'VUd clepourlcnit group members generally fool inadoquatc and helpless 
Vcxy often they Inclc the confidence to niako decisions and act on them by 
themselves. Frequently thoy have experienced failure in the past and were 
never i*equired to act independently, ahvays having important pei^ons 
(parents, teachers, etc) to rely on. These clients usually ask for help in 
a group, often seducing others into protecting them, acting helpless, 
constantly getting into self-defeating situations , and appealing for help. The 
most effective way of dealing with the dependent member is to focus on 
now behaviors rather than on why the person is dependent. They will need 
understanding and support from the group whenever the}' attempt independent 
action, no matter how small it may be. Other group members can be 
encoiu'aged to discuss similar feelings whenever they have approached 
independent action, retreated from it, experienced failure and established 
enough courage to try again. By sharing experiences and feelings \vith 
each other, group members can both model desired independent behavior 
and help the dependent member recognize and overcome this problem. The 
counselor should bo aware of the dependent member^ s manipulative behavior 
(I'esorting to total helplessness, appealing to others to take responsibility) 
and openly discuss with the group how this ty^o of behavior affects 
relationships. IMembers will then become aware of feeling used or 
manipulated, and, by expressing these feelings, the dependent ones can 
learn to understand their effect on others. Role playing can be used to 
help the dependent member practice new behavioi^ and develop new 
relationships. 
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IV. The si ibmissive or ^'other-controlled " group member is one who 
doer, whatever others want, eoustautly seeking approval and always seeming 
to have problems similar to everj^one in the group. By wanting to be 
everyone's best friend, these persons are often used by others and resent 
it, but are afraid to express resentment for fear of losing the friendships 
they think they have developed. This person generally has vexy low self- 
esteem and desperately needs to be aeeepted by others. It is sometimes 
(liffieult to deteet the ''other eontrolled" members beeause they may appear, 
on the surfaee, to be empathie and understanding, seeming to help other 
members with their problems, talking about their o\vn, and appearing to be 
responsible for their own problems and needs. The only problem they 
often do not deal with is the one that is diffieult to reeognize— being 
eontrolled by others. 

The eounselor ean most readily help these elients by making them 
aware of their behavior, helping them reeognize and express their feelings 
of self-doubt and eneouraging them to express their feeling's of resentment. 
The primaiy goal is to increase feelings of self-worth. By foeusing on 
that goal, the client's submissive behavior will decrease as a result of . 
feeling worthwhile and important without having to give up autonomy as a 
person. 

V. The silent or withdrawn group member may have various reasons 
for remaining uninvolved in the group process, and the eounselor shaild be 
careful in attempting to understand this behavior. The silent one may 
generally be deliveratc and slow-moving in actions, one who is not sure of 



i others^ acceptance cind who rehearses eveiything- before speaking. This 
person may be equallj^ non-aggressive in inost other situations, not just in 
group. This behavior can varj'- from intent listening to apparent boredom. 
Underljang the behavior maj'' be feelings of rejection (others ignoring one) 
and resentment (others seem to be more important). This client may find 
it difficult to interrupt others to express feelings, and will repeatedly lose 
the floor to more aggressive, outspoken members. The counselor should 
be aware of this happening and bring it to the group ^s attention. The 
leader must be careful not to put the silent member on the spot, however, 
but by careful timing and appropriate responses (reflecting the client's 
feelings), one can draw the pei^on into verbal interaction. 

The withdrawn member often tends to have lower self-esteem than the 
silent one. This person will question what help counseling can offer and 
what could possible be offered to help others. The coimselor's carefully 
timed reflection should convej^ empathy and help with expressing of 
feelings and problems. Other groip members' patience 'and understanding 
will enable the person to trust them sufficiently to open up fui'ther. 
Counselors should remember not to call upon silent or withdrawn members 
as they might want to do in a classroom situation; this generalh' increases 
their anxiety and results in further silence. The leader should act as inter- 
mediar3'' when another groip member seems to probe or question the 
withdrawn one, and attempt to reflect the feelings which are aroused when 
this happens. This will not only enable the person to express feelings and 
iiicrcasc others' acceptance of tliose feelings, but it will also provide 

prnctice in vorbali/.ing and interaction with others. 



VI. The anxious group member is generally one who overtl}^ worries, 
is apprehensive or fearful, and who is unable to express any eoneem 
without experieneing great anxiety. (This level of anxiety should be 
distinguished from the general anxiety or tension felt by most group 
members, whieh seems to essential to motivate ehange in behavior.) 
Oveii:ly anxious members generally doubt their abilities and worry about 
possible failure to the extent that it affeets their overall behavior. It is 
important for the eounselor and other group members to eonvey empathy 
and patieuee rather than reassuranee, whieh ean be interpreted as laek 
of imderstanding or eompassion, (If a member^ s attempt at empathizing is 
regarded as reassuranee by the anxious one; both members' feelings should 
be openly d'iseussed and refleeted by the eounselor.) The group leader 
(and members) should be eareful not to diseourage the expression of this 
ellent^s anxiety: for exmnple, they should allow the person to ery if they 
wish, to talk, and to slow down. One should be patient and not try to 
eomfort the person with superfieial reassuranees. Rather group members 
should be helped to aceept the idea that they are in the group to be helped 
and to offer help. The eounselor should eneourage the anxious member to 
openly diseuss painful feelings and provide patient support and empathy 
'when this is don*^ . The goal is to inerease the opportunity for the anxious 
one to interaet in a fail-safe environment and to surfaee pain-produeing 
expericnees and/or feelings. 

MI. The griever is generally the member who frequently and easilj^ 
cries, over-reaets or often demonstrates excessive guilt. This person may 
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experience loneliness, hopelessness and helplessness, and often feels guilt 
and self-eondemnation (in reacting to a loved one*s death, for example). 
It is very important for the counselor (and the group) to allow the griever 
to express the sense of loss and grief they expei-ience rather than deny the 
loss or subsequent feelings. Without necessarily being aware of it, many 
people keep the griever from facing realit>' and dealing with his pain. Rather 
than letting persons discuss their real feelings and cry, they block this 
grieving with shallow reassurances. It is important for counselors to 
recognize the importance of the grieving process and to encourage group 
members to allow and support it. The griever will be helped by the caring 
expressed by group members; although they cannot feel the intensity'' of the 
pain themselves, they want to help the person express grief and discover 
the strength to cope with it. Furthermore, the group provides real support 
by showing confidence in the griever' s abilitj^ to deal with it by helping the 
person express grief rather than deny or conceal it. (Expressing it 
• openly will be difficult for most people to do; most of us have been 
conditio!ied to remain s^oic in the face of deafh or intense pain.) 

Vni. The scapegoat in a group is the mem':- . vvho always seems to 
be on the ''hotseat. This person is frequently the victim, of jokes or 
teasing and generally the target for other members* aggression. There are 
several different reasons for this tjpe of behavior; some people set 
themselves up for this and derive pleasure from being insulted, offended or 
attacked. Other people do it for attention; doubting their ability to be 
accepted, they would rather be a scapegoat than have no relationships at 
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all—any attention, no matter how bad, is better than none at all. Still 
othiTS are genuinely naive and lacl; the social skills to cope with embarr-assing 
or painful relationships. \Vlien the counselor detects someone being used as 
a scapegoat, it is important to reflect the feelings the scapegoat might be 
experiencing. In doing so, this member will be encouraged to express 
feelings of hurt and embarrassmv:..., and groip members can recognize 
these feelings and respond empathically . The counselor should then 
encourage the scapegoat to examine what is done to elicit others' aggression 
and to gain insight into the meaning of this behavior. This insight, along 
with encouragement and support from the group, will enable the person 
to try new ways of relating to others. It is important for the counselor 
to structure the groip process in sueh a way that both the scapegoat and 
the hurter can examine their behavior without making other members 
fearful of hurting each other to the point of inhibiting spontaneity. 

IX, The socializer in a group is one who tends to remain on a 
superficial, socializing level of interaction, finding it difficult to discuss 
on a deeper, more meaningful level. This person enjoys the quality of 
relationships in the group and may wish to substitute these temporarj^ 
relationships for those outside the group. Socializing within the group 
tends to encourage members to become dependent on each other for 
meaningful relationships, when instead they should learn to relate meaning- 
fully to significant othex's. The eomiselor should, thex-efore, openly 
discuss this possibility and examine the reasons for this behavior. It is 
important to encourage the gx'oup to become involved with the deeper issues 



they have set out to work with, keeping the group's original objectives in 
mincl. The leader should be careful, however, not to delve into it too 
quickly — recognizing tlio group's level of trust and readiness for meaningful* 
personal interaction. 

X. The acting-out member is generally one who over-reacts, is 
excessively aggressive, rebels against conventional nomis and is frequently 
loud. This behavior is often au expression of resistance to the gix)up 
process: the acting-out member uses it to escape from painful awareness- 
The counselor should respond to this behavior by reflecting the underlying 
feelings the rr.cmber might be experiencing. This must be carefuUj' tii^'^ed 
and stated in such a way that the client will not feel threatened. The 
acting-out member should be made aware of this behavior and recognize 
what is happening. With gentle support from group members, the person 
can learn alternative ways of behaving which will result in acceptance 
without having to resort to acting-out, attention-getting devices. In the 
process other group members will discover how -they often condone such 
behavior and learn new ways of responding to the acting-out member. Tb^ 
counselor can use role playing in the group tc bring out feelings which 
members arc sometimes unaware of, and to provide insight for the actitig- 
out member regarding the effect of this behavior on others. It is impoHO^^y 
however, for group members to be accepting and understanding before the 
acting-out client will change this behavior. 

XI. The hostile one in a group is generally demanding, sullen, 
defiant, sometimes ciaiel, and appears to enjoy hurting others. This 



behavior is often the result of having been hurt or let down by someone 
whose love and acceptance were verj^ important. This member finds it 
difficult to tnist others in the group or accept help from them, often 
refusliis* to recognize the value of the group in growth. As difficult as it 
iiH for the hostile member to accept others^ empathy, this is what is needed. 
It is important for the coimselor (and the group as a whole) to avoid 
responding to hostile remarks with hostility, and to persistently convey 
warmth, understanding and a sincere willingness to help regardless of the 
client's hostile feelings. Very often this behavior has proven to get 

j attention in the past and the client comes to expect hositility in return. 
When the response is that of acceptance, the hostilitj^ v/ill often diminish 

j and the person will learn new ways of behavior without having to maintain 

' the hostile facade. 

Xn. The monopolists in a group are ones who always seek the lime- 
light, resent competition for group time and direct the focus on their 
interests. This behavior is usually a defensive overreaction to fear of 
group involvement or attack. It enables them to control the groip and 
divert attention from topics which may be painful to them or which they 
do not want to deal with. This need for control stems from feelings of 
inadequacy— feeling unlovable and fearing isolation. The monopolist often 
masks these feelings with attitudes of ^'superiority, however, appearing 
to "know it all.*' It is generally veiy difficult to change a monoplist's 
behavior; often a person is unaware of these dominating and controlling 
needs and does not recognize the monopolizing. Veiy often the person is 
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shocked aiid hurt when confronted with this behavior, no matter how ffentl}'- 
it is approached. The camselor^s best response is to identify the monopolist' 
feelings and encourage the full expression of underl3ang emotions. B}' 
asking the group to provide feedback and to remind people when they are 
dominating, the counselor can help create an accepting and supporting 
atmosphere which may reinforce the monopolist in the direction of change. 

Xni. The manipulators generally maneuver other group members to do 
or say what they want done or said. They often elicit support from some- 
one indebted to them in the group, and then subtly control the direction 
and the depth of group discussions. This behavior arises from the same 
fear as that of the resistor and monoplist: that of losing control, of 
exposing self, or of dealing with painful awareness. The manipulators 
frequently appear to be on top of situations, giving the impressioc. they can 
help others with their problems and not needing help themselves v As with 
most other group behaviors, the counselor's most efiective response is 
gentle confx'ontation (carefully timed), acceptance and identification of 
manipulative devices. Since many persons do not recognize their 
manipulative games, it is important for the covi^selor to "identify them to 
the group and ask the group members to help detect the tendency when it 
occurs. With group suppoii: and patience, the manipulator can gradually 
become aware of these (often subconscious) devices aiid reduce the need to 
control. Wlicn the fear of exposure and acceptance is reduced, the 
manipulator's behavior will no longer be nccessaiy. 



Resources for Fui-thor Study 
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1970. 
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COUNSEUNG CULTURALLY DIVERSE CUENTJ 
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COUNSELING TliE CULTURALLY DIFFERENT CLIENT 



Objective : 1) Kno\^'ledge of selected principles of cross Gultiir^a communi- 
' cation; and, 2) knowledge of distinguishing characteristics among 
certain culturally different sub-groups of Americans. 

Pretest 

1. Definitions of ^^culture^^ usually include reference to: 

a. language and dress 

b. art and music 

c. rules which generate and guide behavior of a group 

d. a and b 

2. Culturally different" is another way of describing: 

a. culturally deficient persons 

b. different standards of perceiving, predicting, judging, and acting 

c. any racial group 

d. none of the above 

3. Major communication barriers bet\veen culturally different people are: 

a. values, attitudes, language, and stereotypes 

b. choice of music and clothing style 

c. previous experience of failure in communication 

d. lack of training 

4. One way in which Asian-Americans differ from the other cultural 
minorities is that: 

a. their problems have gone unrecognized 

b. they are intellectually superior 
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c, they tire more adaptable 

d. they do not need as much assistance to ^'rnake it^' 

5. Most Asian-Arncricans are: 

a. more inliibited, conforming, and dependent than Anglo-Americans 

b. assimilated into white America 

c. content with cai'eers in non-verbal type occupations 

d. none of the above 

6. Native Americans place great emphasis in their culture upon: 

a. middle-class values 

b. respect for tradition and elders 

c. sharing as opposed to saving 

d. b and c 

7. The rate of unemployment and poverty is liighest among: 

a. Blacks 

b. Asian-Americans 

c. Chicanes 

d. Indians 

8. Women frequently experience great guilt as a primary result of: 

a. role conflict 

b. being assertive 

c. seeking employment in ^'masculine" occupations 

d. religious convictions 
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f). Feminine traits are: 

a. passivitjs submissiveness, orderliness, neatness 

b. assertiveness, independence, ambition, drive 

c. any of the above depending upon the individual woman 

d. undesirable in jobs requiring a masculine orientation 

10. '^Chicano'' means: 

a. to be a Mexican-American 

a specific political, economic, social, and cultural movement 

c. machismo 

d. none of the above 

11. The greatest influences affecting the behavior of the Chicano in America 
are: 

a. the concepts of family and "brotherhood'^ 

b. language and dress 

c. machismo 

d. -none of the above 

12. To counsel effectively with blacks one should: 

a. dress and talk like your clients do 

b. not expect much from blacks since they haven't had equal opportunity 

c. be real and ''tell it like it is" 

d. hide your feelings so they won't be influenced by your attitudes 
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13. "Blackness'' 

a. refers to world view not just to skiii color 

b. is a state of mincl as well as a color of skin 

c. is neither of the above 

d. is both of the above 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. c 

2. b 

3. a 

4. a 

5. a 

6. d 

7. d 

8. a 

9. c 

10. b 

11. a 

12. c 

13. d 
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COUNSELING THE CULTURALLY DIFFERENT CLIENT 

Introduction 

Because manpower programs work with a large nimiber of clients 
of different cultural and ethnic backgrounds, it is extremely important for 
counselors to be aware of major dififerences in the subgroups they will be 
dealing with. Current manpower legislation refers primarily to Blacks, 
Chicanes, Indians, Asian-Americans and women in terms of affirmative 
action hiring regulations; therefore, our discussion here will focus on 
these minority groups. Other social subgroups include the handicapped, 
veterans, senior citizens, migrant farmworkers, and numerous smaller 
ethnic groups within American society. Each subgroup can generally be 
described in terms of a common heritage, language, social patterns and/or 
problems, and each one is subject to similar discrimination by 6ur Anglo- 
American society. In attempting to understand some basic differences in 
the culture, values and attitudes of each of these subgroups, counselors 
should remember that overgeneralization results in further stereotyping, 
which is what many of us need to breal< away from. 

Until recently the trend seems to have been to acculturate and 
assimilate all subgroups into the giant "melting pot" of the United States. 
Many European ethnic groups have done that to a large extent; however, 
they generally did not have to face discrimination on the basis of visible 
characteristics such as skin color. In recent years, the trend has 
changed to understanding indi\n[dual cultural differences and maintaining the 



heritage and/or langiiage(s) indigenous to the major subgroups of our 
society. It is extremely important to recognize that the United States is 
not one homogeneous society, but rather a multi-cultural, multi-lingual 
society. 

Culture Defined 

The word culture brings many different connotations to mind — 
everyone has some general idea of what culture is. Before beginning the 
discussion of the individual subgroups, it is necessary to construct a 
useful definition of the word—culture. A broad^ anth'ropoligical definition 
of culture is that it is the sum of man's knowledge. More specifically, 
it is the organized experience that is shared by members of a community. 
This includes their standards of perceiving, predicting, judging and 
acting— in other words, culture consists of the rules which generate and 
guide behavior. The culture of a particular people is everything one 
must learn in order to behave in a manner that is recognizable , 
predictable , and underst a ndable by the people of his or her culture. One 
could say that culture is symbolic communication with each group ha\4ng 
its own points of references, i.e-, knowledge, attitudes, values and motives, 
that distinguish it from other groups. 

In discussing the individual cultural minorities, language, social 
patterns, ethics, diet, and apparel are important distinctions to recognize. 
Each of these has a sig*nificant and profound meaning for its members, 
and that should not be looked upon by the dominant white culture as 
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inferior, in poor taste, or abnormal. One of the first iniportant concepts 
to iinclcrstfmd is that these subgroups are culturally different , not 
culturall.v deficient, disadvantaged or deprived. Before the counselor can be 
of service to a member of a cultural minority, the existence of these differ- 
ences must be recognized and dealt with. With this recognition, the problem 

I 

. can then be seen, and the counselor v/ill be able to work on the new behavior 
; and attitudes that are necessary to have when counseling cultural minorities. 

I Comprehension Check #1 
! Define culture. 



Communication Barriers 

When communicating, people must cross certain barriers before the 
meaning of the message being sent can be understood by the recipient. Not 
only vocal sjTnbols transmit a message, but direct and indirect non-verbal 
behaviors, perceptions and preconceived ideas also play an important role in 
how a message may be sent and received. Appearances or mannerisms also 
convey to others a mood or feeling which often the sender is imaware of, 
but to which others respond. All of these aspects are involved when people 
trj^ to communicate with each other. 

Eveiyonc represents the cumulative experiences of his or her cultural 
heritage; those who have shared and learned these experiences are more 
likely to understand each other. But when people of different cultures get 
together, they often have preconcei\"ed ideas of how to fit others into their 
own imnge of that culture. These shaip differeneces in social status, 
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cultural patterns anrl experiences mnke coinmunication doubly difficult between 
those of different cultures. As a result, j^eai's of culturalh' instilled values, 
attitudes, language, stereotj^pic views surface, either consciousl}' or uncon- 
sciousl}', in communicating cross-culturall3^ A look at each of these 
barriers and how the}'- effect the communication process follows. 

Langruage * Obviously, if people do not speak the same language, 
communication is difficult. However, even if a common language is under- 
stood, because of cultural influences, words carry different connotations 
for people with different backgrounds. Black Americans speak a language 
that is distiilct fi'om Wliite Americans. Chicanes not onlj' speak Spanish 
and English, but they also have developed various dialects within both 
languages. The same is true for Asian -Americans and Native Americans, 
Counselors must realize that what the}'' are saj''ing may not have the same 
meaning for the person who is culturall}'' different from them. For 
example, in the Chicane culture, ^^sophistication" carries negative overtones, 
while in the dominant culture it usuall}' rela3-s positive messages of 
accomplishment or poise. 

The counselor should learn these differences and be open to them. 
If the counseling is going to be effective, somewhere a commonality of 
meanings must be reached between the counselor and the client. 

Another, more subtle form of language, is non-verbal behavior. 
Most people are unaware of their own non-verbal behaviors, but their 
impact on communication is great. They caii reflect the inner attitudes 
and values held by a person. In the counseling relationship, the attitudes 



of the counselor can be unconsciously reflected through his or her non- 
vcM'bal behavior. 

One of the ways the coiuiseling relationship is effected is by distance. 
This entails the distance between individuals, duration of time one stands 
before another, number of times they touch, duration of the touch, 
frequency of eye-contact and the duration of it. Data from such studies in 
the Mexican-American study in the Civil Rights Office, University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Institute for Personal Effectiveness in Children reveal 
that there is a direct relationship between skin color and the distance 
people stand from each other and also the frequency of physical contact 
between them. The lighter the individual, the more closely they stand 
together. 

Despite the counselors stated values of treating all persons equally, 
the values built into the individual historically and environmentally may 
result in indirect verbal and non-verbal 'behavior relaying a different 
message. This incongruency can cause the counselee to have a sense of 
rejection by feeling that the counselor does not care about them; the 
counselor does not sit close to them, relates negatively to them and 
seldom touches them in a relaxed fashion—all wliich when done can convey 
warmth and ^caring between individuals. 

Attitudes. As cited before, signs and symbols are basic to the 
communication process. W^ien people of different races and groups have 
problems talldng with one another, labels are often attached to the 
discussion. Words such as ^'stupid,'' ^'crazy,^^ "racist^' are throwTi out in 
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the heat of this discussion. This happens because of the attitudes behind 
the spoken word. These attitudes that members of different cultures assume 
about each other can result in a dehumanizing and degrading experience for 
all involved. It sets up a superior-inferior relationship, whether it is 
intended or not. For example, one person might have an inferior feeling 
around another and in a confrontation, will draw from this feeling and staii: 
namecalling. Thus, both parties are allowed to ^'tum off' what the other 
is saj'ing and avoid the real issue. In other words, it provides a *^vay out. 
Instead of probing into the situation and perhaps discovering the prejudices 
or sterotjTpic views that might exist, both parties close up and do not 
examine why or how one acted and the other reacted in the manner he or 
she did. 

In most communication between individuals, there is an unconscious 
''sizing-up^' process in terms of strengths or wealmesses, determining if one 
feels threatened or relaxed which ultimately establishes a superior-inferior 
relationship. In cross-cultural communication, the same occurs. A 
status role is assumed by both par-ties, assessing the relationship in terms 
of one^s own self-concept and in his or her immediate image of the other 
person. Historically, the white culture, particularly the white male, has 
assumed the superior position because he has held the balance of power in 
his culture — the social and economic success of others. 

The counselor should work towai'd equalizing these status roles in 
the coimseling relationship, helping the counselee to overcome feelings of 
inferiority or superiority. These attitudes of superiority/inferiority based 
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on cultural differences will block the communication process, especially if 
there is a conflict of interest involved. Most likely, both parties, especially 
the client, will walk away from the session with reinforcement for their own 
preconceived, false stereotypic image of the other culture. This results in 
yet another barrier to break down in the next encounter. 

Stereotyping , Equally devastating to communication between cultures • 
are the stereotypic views that people may have of one another. The 
message may become confused and diffused if it is seen in light of stereo- 
typic preconceived ideas and preconceptions of other cultures. For 
example, if a white American perceives Blacks as being stupid or irrational, 
communicating with them will be tinted in this context. \Vhen a Black says 
something that the white views as different, it is because he or she »'does 
not know any better. Likewise, if members of minorities view whites as 
their enemy, then any message from whites will most likely be ignored or 
»^not heard. 

Not hearing a message is one way stereotyping effects communication. 
If a counselor is of one culture and the client is a member of another, the 
counselor must be aware that the coimselee might have a stereotypic view 
of him/her. If this is the case, the client might view the coimselor^s 
suggestions as patronizing or not helpful to him or her, which can have a 
negative effect on the counseling. 

The counselor must also be careful not to group all Blacks or Whites 
or Native Americans together. While all persons have been influenced by 
their culture, they have each felt the influence uniquely. This is why 
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stereotyping is so dangerous; it costs a person his or her individuality — 
an important concept in counseling. Counselors must probe into themselves 
and examine closely how their culture or environment may influence their 
perception or behavior to members of different cultures. For whether it is 
direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious, stereotypic images will greatly 
hinder the effect of any counseling session. And most likely, this stereo- 
typic image is a false perception filled with unconscious prejudices which 
negatively effects communication, whether between individuals or cross- 
culturally. ! 

Srimmary , It is true that members of minority cultures bring to the 
communication situation unique views J But, as with most assumptions, to 
expect them to always express these ^unique views is a mistake. Examining 
these barriers to communication — language, stereotyping, and attitudes — 
within oneself, might bring an equilibrium to the communication process. 

-This equilibrium is established by concentrating on what is said and what is 

; i 
meant rather than only on who is saying it. 

In order to have effective transcultural communication, the variables 

of x'.tice, ethnic group, or culture must be minimized. Prejudgment of 

others because of these variables is often unconscious, as in the example of 

a teacher saying, ''Maria claims that Bill called her a 'wetback,^ but Bill 

says he did not.*' This subtle communication reveals the attitude and 

stereotypic view of the teacher toward Chicanos/women, and as revealed by 

this example, these feelings can be so embedded that in cross-cultural 

communication, one can jockey for position and rely on them without 

realizing it. > n i 
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To overcome these barriers, the most important thing to do is concen- 
trate on the issues, which often means peeling away the layers of false 
stereotypes, perconceived attitudes, and establishing a "common language" 
so that the real issues will not be obscured. Then, the need for high status 
and the unconscious use of prejudgments will fall away, and the dynamics of 
getting to know another imique human being will take over. Only when these- 
barriers are broken down, by both the counselor and client, can effective 
communication occur and the counseling be of service to the client. 

Comprehension Check #2 

Identify typical problems encountered in cross-cultural 
Communication. 



Asian- Americans 

The Asian-American situation is unique among the cultural minorities. 
The Blacks, Chicanos, and Native Americans have well-known established 
movements~imp9rtant consciousness raising efforts aimed at increasing their 
self-esteem and self-respect as well as their place in White America. The 
Asian-American, however, is only beginning this fight for recognition as a 
cultural minority. One reason for this latency is the failure to recognize the 
existence of a problem by both the Asian-American and mite American 
populations. 

When the Asians first came to the United States they were filled 

with hopes of achieving economic freedom and thus strove to adapt, 

become "Americanized" and overcome their ethnic "handicap." Soon 
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however, they found themselves victinis of discriminatory and exclusionist 
legislation, culminating in the incarceration of 110,000 Asian-Americans 
during World War II, two-thirds of whom were U.S. citizens by birth. 
While white-Americans have become more aware of the problems and their 
implications for the other three major cultural minorities, most have 
. difficulty understanding the Asian-American situation as anything other than 
an immigrant group that had some problems adapting to a new culture. 

The effects of the white-American long-term attitude toward the 
Asian-American is still apparent. As late as 1972 only four percent of 
the firms surveyed on the West Coast employed Asian-Americans in 
executive positions. Two suprising factors appear to be the major reasons 
for this: (1) the admitted prejudice of personnel officers, which in many 
instances was reinforced by combat experiences in wars against Asians, 
and (2) the assumptions that customers shared these prejudiced attitudes. 

These prejudicial feelings have kept the incomes of Asian-Americans 
below that expected on the basis of their educational attainment and those 
without education continue in the trades stereotyped with their ancestors 
(laundries, restaurants, small businesses and farms). Furthermore, a 
success myth (continued by social scientists) that Asian-Americans ^'take 
care of their own'^ has cost them vital recognition. As a neglected 
minority, they arc not only shunned by other cultural minorities but are 
also not recognized by governmental agencies as a group needing financial 
and educational aid. 
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Tlie reasons for this tragic situation lie deep within the cultural 
backgrounds of Asian--Aaiericans. From birth, most are taught to have 
respect for authority, to subordinate individual desires to those of the 
family/group, to resign oneself to one's owti fate (adapt) and to have 
humility. These have all been reinforced in the American experience. 
Years of externally and internally Imposed silence of "not calling attention 
to themselves" has created the widespread stereotype of the uncomplaining, 
unfeeling, unexpressive Asian who is facile with numbers and clever with 
his/her hands but clumsy with words. Because of these stereotypic views, 
the Asian-American experiences a self-fulfilling circle of reinforcement. In 
school, teachers expect students of Asian descent to live up to all sorts of 
stereotype-inspired expectations and reinforce such actions. They are 
expected to perform brilliantly in math and science and to work diligently 
and in a docile manner. Many Asian-Americans believe this themselves, 
and students after having this myth repeated by parents, teachers, and 
counselors, have become convinced they can neither write nor speak. This 
is reflected in their systematic preference for academic disciplines which 
require a minimum of self-expression. Thus, forcing the Asian -American 
student to accept this view of themselves has left emotional and 
psychological woimds that undermine their self-confidence and self-esteem, 
both of which are needed for self-expression. Recent investigations have 
shown that the Asian-American student is more conforming, more inhibited, 
less independent, and experiences more loneliness and anxiety than other 
students. Other studies reveal a lower development of verbal sldlls among 
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Asian-American students. 

It is very important for the counselor to be aware of these 
stereotypic influences when counseling Asian-Americans. The counselor 
should also assess his/her own stereotypic views of Asian-Americans and 
how they might effect the counseling relationship. 

Cultural Influences on Counseling. Counselors should be aware and 
examine the possibility that when counseling Asian-Americans, some of 
their fimdamental beliefs and premises in counseling may be contrary to the 
cultural heritage of some individuals they counsel. The Asian-American 
experiences many such conflicts in the counseling/group situation. 

Nonconfrontation is one of these differences. The Asian-American 
has been taught that it is impolite to confront others— to ^'put them on the 
spot. It is presumptuous on the part of an individual to be assertive. 
The stereotypic label of the silent Asian results from misunderstanding the 
reasons behind this silence. The Asian-American culture values the 
individual and subordinates him/herself. The individual who will sacrifice 
him/herself to avoid conflict is often regarded with esteem, and likewise, 
one who is assertive is looked upon with disfavor. 

Another important concept in the Asian-American culture is humility. 
The Asian-American children are taught to be self-effacing. Deeply rooted 
throughout the Asian culture is the philosophy that excess in anything is bad 
for the human mind. If you are laiowledgeable, keep it to yourself—do not 
go about showing off your skills. The truly knowledgeable person loiows 
when to be silent. This has continued to modem times. An example can 
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be found in tlie school life of Asian children. U^ien a teacher asks a 
question in the classroom, Asian-American students will most likely not 
raise their hands for fear of being called "show-offs. Something they 
have been taught from birth not to do. 

The concept of shame plays an important role within the Asian- 
American culture. Often, it is the motivating force that prompts Asian- 
Americans to do or not to do sometMng, The family and peer group play 
vital roles in the life of Asian-Americans, Not only historically in their 
native land, but also because of their oppression in tho U.S., Asians came 
to rely heavily on the family and peer group for personal support and 
seairity. Again, the theme of subordination of individual desires to family/ 
group reveals itself: individuals exist and are important only in relation to 
their family/group. To do something that would jeopardize tMs relationship 
would mean loss of this support and bring with it a sense of shame. 

In the counseling situation this belief has great implications. Asian- 
Americans are less likely to open themselves up for fear that doing so 
might bring shame or dishonor on tlieir family or group. Intertwined with 
this concept is the conflict with Asian-Americans to accept the fact that a 
problem may exist. To admit a shortcoming is to admit failure—failure on 
the part of an individual to have the determination and resolve to overcome 
it. llie Asian-American culture supports the view that the primary cause 
of human failure is insufficient willpower . In many cases, the individual 
develops a fatalistic attitude and bears the burden in a stoic, emotionless 
way in order not to have to admit to a problem that might bring shame 
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upon liis/lier family /group. 

Since childhood, Asian-Americans have been taught to hide their 
emotions or true feelings. The underlying reason for this is that 
expressing emotions is a sign of immaturitj-. In other words, individuals 
should strive for adult behavior. In contrast, the white American culture 
believes expressing emotions is a healthy, adult way to act. Because of 
restrtiiuing emotions, Asian-Americans appear to be passive, without 
feeling or concerned about what is happening. 

Acceptance of authority is another cultural influence in Asian- 
Americans: authority is the means to acquire order in one's life. For 
most of their childhood, Asian-Americans experience one-way 
communication — parent to child — and this is accepted without argaunent. To 
do otherwise would mean being presumptuous for they do not yet possess the 
knowledge of the one in authority. Children learn to speak only when they 
are absolutely certain and then with mode sty » This is in direct conflict 
with the white-American culture. A sign of a responsible person is active 
participation and verbalizing one's views toward a task needing to be 
accomplished. Silence means the other person has nothing to contribute or 
does not care to. For Asian-Americans, it is more important to be silent 
unless one has something constructive and u'ell-thought out to contribute. 
Rambling on to prove a point or not thinking about what one is saying takes 
up the group^s time. 

The role of the person in authoritj* is to keep things in line and 
order. Deviating from this pattern is seen by Asian-Americans as 



de\'iating from the task at hand and a sign of immaturity and lack of 
discipline. For the wMte-American, authority', following the rules and 
regulations, is often confining, non-stimulating, and cramping to creativity. 
But for the Asian-American, authoritj^ is seen as a stimulator of freedom 
to keep things ruiming smoothly and get on to other things. 

The Counselor's Role. Cultural marginality is probably more 
pronounced among Asian-Americans than in any other major cultural 
minority. The responsibility of the counselor is to loiow that they are not 
just lil<e the Blacks, Chicanos, or Native Americans. Many cultural 
influences of Asian-Americans are in direct conflict with their role as 
coimselees. Their perspectives on non-confrontation, humility, shame, 
wiUpower, emotionalism, verbalization, and authority are all contrary to 
the general white-Americaii perspective of these values. It is necessary 
for counselors to understand and recognize the existence of these potential 
conflicts and that they do not judge Asian-Americans from their own 
westem-wh:tc orientation or their orientation to other cultural minorities. 

If a counselor is to aid Asian-Americans, he/slie must create an 
atmosphere whereby the client can overcome the cultural restrictions that 
may hamper growth. This may be accomplished if the counselor practices 
the following: 

1. Encouraging Asian-Americans to be more verbal in expressing 
true feelings. 

2. Diminishing his/her authoritative role by open and encouraging 
comments. 



3. Assuring confidentialit}'' of the counseling and what might transpire. 

4. Demonstrating that he/she is sensitive to, understands, and has 
recognition of the cultural restrictions that might be witliin the 
client. 

5. Improving the accuracy of his/her perceptions and the client* s by 
clarifying and making perception checks. 

6. Aiding Asian-Americans in i^ecognizing that they are not necessarily 
denying their cultural identity, if their actions are not always 
consistent with their values. 

In summary, the coimselor must dispell his/her stereotj'pe views of 

Asian-Americans if they exist. In general, they are a people with deep feelin 

for others, careful not to embarrass them nor show off their talents. They 

are gnerally concerned with their families and peer group, and willing to 

sacrifice individual desires and recognition for them. Their potential or 

opportunities should not be circiunscribed by their heritage or our constricted 

views of the possibilities for their lives. 



Comprehension Check #3 

Identify two cultural characteristics common to most Asian- 
Americans. 



Native-Americans (Indian) 

In order to be able to communicate with the Native-American and dispel 

some common stereotypes, we need to understand the culture and respond to 

the Indian\, personal interpretation of the needs :uid problems encountered in 

his i^elationships with non-Indinns. Contrarj' to common practice, it is an 

Some persons prefer one or the other of the designations listed. For 
purposes of this discussion, ^^Native-American" and '^Indian" will be used 
int e r ch angc ably . 
Ill 
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erroneous assumption that Indians want or need to assimilate into the usual, 
middle-class way of life. By refusing to acknowledge and accept the Indian 
culture, with its different values and mores, many people have assumed 
(falsely) that middle-class values are relevant and functional for the Indian. 
Counselors need to be familiar with some basic aspects common to the 200 
tribes comprising the ^'Native-American culture. Some of these factors are 
values related to competition, cooperation, concepts related to time, attitudes 
toward sharing and saving, respect for tradition and one's elders, and 
closeness to the earth. 

Aside from basic cultural differences, some of the problems that 
Indians face today are language barriers as well as poverty and educational 
deficiencies. Until fairly recently, these problems were recognized, (as were 
the atrocities committed to the Indians in previous years), but little was done 
to remediate them. Most Indians feel caught between two worlds: their own 
value system, social structure and life-style, and the non-Indian world, which 
they must often conform to in order to survive. The problems faced because 
of this dichotomy have largely been neglected and often written off by many 
as ''cultural deprivation. By forcing the Indian youth to conform to the 
traditional middle-class educational system, we have failed to deal with his 
conQicts (blaming his under-achievement on him rather than on the system). 
When the Indian child comes to school he faces pressures not only from 
adjusting to values imposed on him by the majority, but also from language 
]\arriers making basic communication difficult for him. The fear of making 
mistakes in front of others compounds his anxiety and- further inhibits his 
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attempts to improve his communication skills. In addition to cultural and 
educational conflicts, the rate of unemploj^Tient and subsequent poverty is 
higher with Indians than ivith other minority groups. This affects not only 
their life-stj'-le but also their own self-concept (and others^ concept of them). 

The burden of conforming and adjusting to the majority world-view is 
a heavy one for the Indian. He is gnerally expected to learn and respond to 
it regardless of what his own interests or capabilities are. This expectation 
often creates resentment and resistance on his part. :■. tead of recognizing 
this conflict (and further expecting submissive acceptance), md instead of 
providing more relevant curriculum materials for Indians, educators have 
until very recently continued to reinforce the ^^culturally deprived'^ stereotype. 
The fact that the parents of Indian youth verj^ frequently lack formal education 
is an additional factor affecting the Indian^ s educational advantages as 
opposed to the ^'advantaged" population. Counselors should be aware of 
these problems and attempt to understand the two worlds the Indian lives in. 
Furthermore, they should help him achieve some level of success in his 
academic and vocational setting; rather than reinforcing constant failure. 

Indian values > Generally speaking, Indian values are humanistically 
oriented. The concept of sharing, for example, takes prioiutj'- over saving, 
and man}'- Indians genuinel}'- and routinely'' share their goods with fellow 
tribesmont. Their values related to time differ from Anglo values in that 
punctuality is not stressed as much; operating according to clocks is alien 
to most Indians and requires considerable adjustment for them when 
interacting with the majoritj^ environment. 
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An important concept symbolizing Indian values is that of "oneness.^' 
Man is perceived to be intrinsically united with the universe aroimd him; 
his bondage to the earth is represented by giving and receiving—just as 
life itself is a continuing circular process; the circle symbolizing Indian 
philosophy. A sense of unity comes from perceiving "mother earth" as the 
originator of all life. Thus, everything on this earth has its own inherent 
.unique purpose, no less important than each man's. One of the Indian's 
strongest values is to live in harmony with the universe, being generous 
and helpful, and treating his fellow men with equal respect. 
■ Contrary to our western society, very little value is placed on 
;"success" in terms of wealth or accumulation of material objects. An 
Indian is respected for his wisdom and knowledge, which is not necessarily 
'acqxxired through schooling. Because wisdom is gained by living, great 
respect is shown for one's elders, who are regarded as authorities. 

What many non-Indians" consider to be shyness in Indians is really 
their sensitivity and concern for others' feelings. Their gentle, quiet, 
imobtrusive, soft-spoken manner is primarily an intention not to 
deliberately cause another pain, and reflects the belief that all men are 
related and equal. Any disruption of the basic harmony inherent in the 
universe is ,JLi§lieved to disrupt another segment and create overall discord. 
With this in mind, Indians firmly believe in maintaining harmonious 
relationships with all people and circumstances surrounding them. Neither 
the earth nor fellow man should be used or exploited; emphasis is on the 
balsnce present in the now. 
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It is important for counselors to remember that Indians respect 
advice given to them (especially from their elders), but that they are firmly 
committed and expected to make decisions on their own. A counselor can 
be helpful to an Indian by discussing with him what his parents or grand- 
parents have advised him to do, and then suggest some possibilities without 
being coercive. Because Indians generally do not verbalize a great deal 
when working through problems, counselors should not expect them to 
express many feelings verbally. With this in mind, it will be helpful to 
remember not to use a non-directive counseling approach with Indian clients. 
When talking to the typically non-verbal Indian client, counselors should be 
very careful not to hint at coercion and to aUow him to think through 
various alternatives and make a decision quietly and alone. 

Another common characteristic of many Indians is their stoic 
acceptance of difficulties. From childhood on they are taught not to show 
emotions and to face threatening situations bravely, without showdng any 
fear. This is often contrary to counselors^ goals but should be recognized 
and respected when helping Indians solve problems. Basically, the Indian 
has the same goals as any human being: self-acceptance, acceptance from 
others and self-fulfillment. The means of achieving these differ from 
other cultures, b\it the motivation is the same. 

Hole of the Counselor . When counseling Indian clients, it will 
generally be helpful for the counselor to remember that Indians frequently 
arc not as verbal as other clients when faced with a difficult situation. 
Furthermore, the\^ tend not to express emotions as much, either verball}' or 
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facially, the coimselor's role, then, is to verbalize more than usual, 
discussing the problem as he sees it, various alternative solutions and 
possible consequences of each. He may be most helpful to the Indian client 
if he avoids discussion or expression of feelings and stays away from coercion 
or verbal commitment to action. The counselor should be able to accept 
possible periods of silence with the client and allow him to process the 
difficulties himself, arriving at his own best solution. The counselor should 
be sincere and genuine yet not overly affectionate. His role with Indian 
clients is generally that of an information source or advice-giver rather thaii 
awareness facilitator. Most important he should be someone sincerely 
interested in helping the Indian and flexible enough to. adapt his techniques to 
his client's specific needs and attitudes. 

Comprehension Check #4 

Why would client-centered counseling be less effective with Indian 
clients than with most? 



Counseling Women 
With the number of working women steadily increasing, it is important 
for coimselors to recog-nize and understand some of the difficulties they 
encounter in the process. Recent legislation demanding equal emplo^nnent 
opportunities will be changing many women's realistic goals, and vocational 
counseling will bo needed to help women make decisions regarding new 
occupational choices. The stereotype of the woman as intellectually inferior, 
subservient, submissive and lacking in ambition is outdated. Women no 
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longer accept only menial jobs requiring little initiative or administrative 
policy-maldng abilities.; they are demanding not only eqiial pay for equal 
work but also opportunities to work in what are generally considered 
"imfeminine'' jobs. 

Role conflict . Counselors should be aware of the conflict many women 
J experience when deciding what "role" they want to assume in society. Early 
"conditioning usually results in their adhering to expectations placed on them 
by parents, teachers, counselors and peers. Questioning these expectations 
'or norms often results in guilt feelings when women desire one role but feel 
ithey cannot give up the expected, traditional mother-wife role. Even when 
.they have decided to enter the labor force, women are very often insecure 
about competing in the world of work, leaving the security of home life behind. 
: One issue which creates conflict for many women is the "masculine" and" 
"feminine" role stereotype. Certain ; characteristics, such as assertiveness, 
independence, ambition, drive, and perser\^eraxice are considered "masculine^* 
traits and professional women are regarded as such if they display them. 
The "feminine" traits are considered' to be passivity, submissiveness, order- 
liness, neatness, and soft-spokenness. Consequently, certain occupations and 
professions are "masculine" or "feminine," and women are expected to fit 
the appropriate stereotype. Fortunately the wpmen^s liberation movement has 
helped dispel some of these myths and has challenged the entire question of 
fixed "roles." However, despite overt changes in attitude, many women 
experience inner conflict as a result of societal conditioning. 
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Self-Concept . Closely related to role conflict is self-concept. 
Generally speaking, women with high self-esteem can more easily overcome 
societal pressures and are more comfortable asserting themselves and 
pursuing their career goals. Those with low self-esteem, however, often 
feel torn between others' expectations .nd their own (frequently imdefined) 
needs and desires. It is here that the counselor can help women define 
and express their personal goals. The question of identity is fundamental 
to self-concept. For example, married women very often perceive 
themselves as extensions of their husbands. Many women can only identify 
with the expected stereotype, categorizing themselves as second-rate 
workers who will only enter the labor market temporarily, get married, 
raise a family and remain unheard and unseen from then on. Again, the 
women's movement has challenged this expectation, but the inner conflict 
is still often experienced. An identity crisis is often experienced by 
middle-aged women whose children have grown up and left home, leaving 
the mother alone and seemingly without purpose. An increasing number of 
older women enter (or re-enter, after a 10-20 year lapse) the labor force 
at this point, experiencing feelings of loss, anxiety and insecurity. 

One effect of the women's movement is that it has caused many to 
question how they have spent their lives up to this point. Asa result, they 
may feel that their life has been wasted and feelings of uselessness may 
occur, leading to low self-esteem. This possibility must be realized by the 
counselor, and women must be helped to imdorstand that they have made 
valuable contributions to society. 
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Counselor's Role. An important notion to consider when 
counseling women is their attitude toward other women. Because of their 
orientation to a male dominated society, some women may feel 
uncomfortable if the employer to be or supervisor is female. One purpose 
of the woman's movement has been to make women cognizant of the value 
of relationships with other women and that these relationships offer vital 
helping situations when developed. The counselor can make a vital 
contribution to the woman entering the working world if this is reinforced 
in the counseling situation. 

Counselors should be aware of women's needs for strong self- 
identity when maldng vocational decisions. With more and more 
occupations becoming available for women, the question of "masculinity" 
and "femininity" should be explored to determine how comfortable a woman 
woidd be in a "masculine" role, competing with men. Counselors should 
be careful not to be misled by a woman's hostility or resentment, often 
appearing to be self-confident and assertive. It is important for women 
(and men) to determine the real motivation underlying their goals — and the 
realistic probability of achieving them. • Conversely, women with low 
aspirations should be helped to express their sense of identity, their fears 
and conflicts. Very often those with low aspirations have low sell-esteem, 
often accompanied by feelings of guilt. 

Married women often experience guilt feelings when considering 
entering (or re-entering) the labor force, especially if they have cMldren. 
This is an important problem for counselors to be aware of and 
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comfortable with. Th y should explore these feelings with the client along 
with possible consequences of a vocational decision on her marriage and 
family. How will her working affect the relationship? WTiat are her 
priorities? Wlien working is a financial necessity, as with women heads of 
families or low-income families, these feelings are frequently repressed 
and not of primary importance. The basic problems they face are adequate . 
child-car< facilities, and basic financial sur\dval needs. 

Along with helping women with personal problems, the counselor 
will also assist with vocational decision-making, trainin'c oro^jrams and 
possible discriminatory practices encountered. The counselor should be 
familiar with special services such as day care facilities which will greatly 
influence a working mother's decision. Additional special problems might 
be faced when counseling minority women. Thus, counselors must understand 
cultural and ethnic differences, including the roles and expectations women 
face in their specific cultvire. 

It will be important for counselors to be familiar with current 
affirmative action legislation and civil rights, and, if necessarjs know how 
to file discrimination suits against illegal company practices. Additionally, 
counselors can be helpful in negotiating with prospective employers who 
hesitate to hire women on the basis of common stereotypes of women 
employees. Some of these generalizations include women's emotional 
instability, frequent absenteeism (especially when children are sick), 
physical limitations (rcgc^rdlng heavy lifting, carrying, standing, etc. ) and 
the women's tendency to get married and/or become pregnant and quit 
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their job. The counselor can often assist his female client by discussing 
each of these possibilities with her, preparing her for general employer 
expectations, ancl negotiating with hesitant employers. With more and more 
women interested in apprenticeships, trades and occupations previously 
limited to men, counselors can be especially helpful in further encouraging 
this breakthrough. 

While this discussion has been aimed at the male counselor, they 
are also important factors for the woman counselor to talce into 
consideration. Tlie woman counselor must guard against presuming too 
much because she is female. If the woman coimselor did not experience 
many of these role conflicts as problems of self-concept, then she must 
work doubly hard.to understand the impact these have for the woman 
seeking employment. Also, the woman counselor has a unique opportunity 
to create a feeling of sisterhood not only in the counseling relationship, 
but with relationships with other women. 



Comprehension Check #5 

What might be the consequence of "fixed role'* concepts in 
counselors minds? 



* The Mexican-American (Chicane) 
The chicane population of over 7-1/2 million is the second largest 
minorit5^ in the United States. Over 60 percent of this population live in the 
five southwest states of Texas, New ^Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 



Wliile the word ^'Cliicano" is primarily associated with a political-social- 
economic ideology with which not all I\Icxican-Americans identify^ we shall 
use the designations ^^Mexican-American" nnd '^Cliicano*' interchangeably for 
purposes of this discussion, 
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California. However, increasing numbers are moving all over the United 
States and concentrated groups are found in Chicago, New Jersey and lower 
New England (Census, 1970). Despite strong efforts to assimilate Chicanos 
into the American societj^ there is a distinct, often misunderstood, Chicano 
culture sur\''iving in the United States. 

Over one million Chicanos are migrant workers. Only recently, the . 
efforts of those like Cesar Chavez to organize these workers has brought 
attention to their extreme conditions of low wages, no permanent housing and 
poor education. This effort has now become a nationwide Chicano movement 
to raise their economic, social and educational conditions, and develop a 
sense of cultural pride in Mexican-Americans. 

Three major forces plague the Chicano in America: poverty, educational 
deprivation and language. These three forces reacting and interacting with 
each other have created a situation whereby 30-40% of the CMcanos earn less 
than $3,500 a year. Their jobless rate is nearly twice that of any other 
group^ The average Chicano over 25 has less than eight years of schooling. 
The language barrier compounds these two areas. Spanish is spoken in more 
American homes than any other language except English. Until recently, this 
fact had been ignored by many schools. Now, however, bilingual programs 
are beginning to be established. Historically, the U.S. has been a monolingual 
nation, and to be different has meant to be less than. Instead of being looked 
upon as a people who could speak in two languages and make viable contri- 
butions, a gross stereot:^'pic image has been created of Mexican- Americans 
by the dominant culture. An image of a sleepy, lazy, diiiy Mexican sleeping 
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under a cactus, or a sinister-looking overweight bandit has given the 
impression that Chicanos lack ambition, honestj^ habits of hygiene and self- 
respect. This image has been perpetuated by mass media. The counselor 
must not only work with Chicanos to improve their own self-image, but also 
with school personnel and emploj-^ers to dispel the stereotjTpic images they 
may have. There are many such images worthy of examination and a closer 
look at thu Chicano culture, hopefully, will yield greater insight for coimselo 
understanding of this culture. 

Four major concepts of the Chicano culture that have been misunder- 
stood hy the dominant culture are: 

1. Family influence 

2. Machismo 

3. Education 

4. Need for immediate gratification 

The false, stereotypic perceptions in these four areas by whites has cost 
the Chicano dearly. They have been caught in the vacuum of choosing 
between the dominant cultural values or their own. Tliis has caused them 
to experience low self-esteem and question their identitj^ by being tagged 
a second-class citizen. It is the role of the counselor to understand 
these conQicts and how the above concepts have effected the Chicano in 
the dominant societ}'', and to examine how these misconceptions may 
affect the counseling relationship. The Chicano brings not only his or 
her cultural views to the counselor, but the views that the majoritj'" have 
impressed upon them about themselves and others. 



Family influence . Family ties arc strong within the Chicano culture— 
and has been the core of their survival. A stereotjTDe has been created 
viewing the Chicano family as having an authoritarian father ruling a large 
(and, thus, chaotic) home. This has been negatively viewed by some as 
irresponsibility in poverty. But the family is structured to provide organ- 
ization, closeness and cooperation for family members. It provides a way - 
for the family to handle the reality of living with those outside the family. 
This strong bond that is created has been seen by social scientists as 
^'holding the Chicano down,^' and thus as the core of the Chi canons trouble. 
This is not the case, and the counselor must remember that it is the 
social reality—thu economic depi^ivation—that holds the Chicano down. 

^^Camalismo'^ or ^^blood brotherhood^' is strong among Chicanes also. 
It, like the family, is the source of security for the Chicano. It not only 
binds them together and has been strengthened by adversit}', but has 
provided a source of strength for them in times of struggle. 

The counselor should respect the fact that when outside of this "social 
protection" the CiUcano may not be him or herself. Where they are articu- 
lat- and animated with their friends and family, talldng v.'ith a non-Chicano 
counselor, may cause feelings of anxietj' and awlavardiiess. These feelings 
rnnst l)e oasod before: the Chicano can open up. 6ne way the counselor can 
achiovo this is to ^^liow sincere intex^est in and understanding of this conflict 
within the Chlonno. These feelings are often less pronounced if the 
coimselor is a non-white. 
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Chicano parents teach their ehildren to respeet persons in position 
of authoilty. This includes those people by whom an individual is or wishes 
to be influenced . This respect has been interpreted as a trait of 
Chicanos standing in awo of these positions for their own sake. However, 
contrarj^ to this assumption, it is a respect for individuals who are 
fulfilling the tasks and responsibilities of tliis authority. If the counselor 
fulfills his or her roles, then he or she will gain the respect of the 
Chicano, and with this respect, new doors can be opened for further 
communic ati on. 

Machismo . One of the most misunderstood concepts of the Chicano 
culture is ^^machismo. " It has long been equated with sexist views of male 
dominance and sexual virility. It has wrongty been considered the reason 
for male behavior and assertiveness. The machismo concept is very 
complex. The underlying nature of machismo is that it is a method 
through which boys and men learn to deal with the world in which they must 
perform and exist. The important concept for counselors to remember is 
that it is a response to the prevailing social forces of the moment and the 
amount of social threat at the time. 

Male and female roles in child-rearing are generally well defined 
in the Chicano culture. But all roles carry their ow^n obligations and 
privileges and task trading does occur. However, this task trading is 
vicv/ed very differently within the family structure, than when it is 
pcrfoiTncd outside of the family. If a Chicano male is asked to do some- 
thing that is not in the male role outside of the family, it will usually be 



met mth resistance. This is beeause it is ineonsistent with the self-image 
that has been developed by the family, peers, and ^Hieroes.^* In other 
words, the taslv is not the reason for the resistance, but what matters is 
where and in the presence of whom it is to be performed. Tlie^concept of 
machismo is very important to the Chicano culture in the context of 
accepting the responsibilities of manhood — not sexual virility. 

This has great implications in the coimseling situation. If the 
manhood of a Chicano is threatened, then the suggestions of the counselor 
will be met with resistance^ Perhaps one of the most important things to 
establish in a counseling relationship is the fact that the counselor will not 
threaten this self-image, and also that to be in need of counselir^' is not a 
threat either. 

An underlying question which relates to the discussion of 
machismo, is what are the male's views toward women. As stated before, 
roles are clearly defined in child-rearing. The mother plays an important 
role in defining these roles. Models are an important basis for develop- 
ment in the Chicano culture, with boys patterning themselves after their 
father and girls after their mother. Within the family structure, there is 
little dominance of male over female; however when it is taken outside of 
the family concept role definitions take over actions. The female portrays 
a submissive attitude, but this is not because she is looked down upon by 
the male Chicano. 

The woman phiys an important role in the Chicano culture, often 
having to work because of the economic situation. However, women are 
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not encouraged to seek occupational cai'cers nor is the importance of 
academic achievement stressed. 

Tins creates a unique situation for a coimselor when dealing with 
Chicanes — because often their personal desires may be in conflict with their 
cultural heritage. The counselor must make them realize that they are not 
rejecting cultural values, but rather improving their own situation. 

Education. Cliicanos have long been viewed as devaluing education. 
Assumption by whites that the family de-emphasized education, and that 
Chicanes have low educational and occupation aspirations as a result of 
economic deprivation are false. Inadequate educational programming has 
caused many Chicanes to fall behind, especially in the liigher grades, and 
thus either physically or psychologically withdraw^ from school. This has 
caused conflicts wdthin individuals and with parents. As a result of not 
living up to parental expectations, and his or her own hopes, a low self- 
image frequently occurs. 

The Coleman Report (1966) revealed important views Chicanes held 
toward education which the coimselor should note. These were: 

1) Chicanes strongly desired to staj'' in school, be good students 
and attend regularly; 

2) They planned to go to college less commonlj' than whites; 

3) Held high occupational aspirations; 

4) Seemed to be slightly more self-depreeating than whites or 
Blacks; 

5) Indicated feelings of poor ability to control their environnient. 
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These attitudes revecol to the counseloi- some of the sources of 
frustration felt by Chicanes. Because English is a second language for 
many, their desires to be good students are handicapped, thus fui'ther 
education inhibited. Tlie feeling's of self-deprecation and the role of fate in 
their lives should be recognized by the counselor. W^ien the Chicane ^ 
appears to not care, he or she may be saying, "I do not see any way out. " 
This feeling of powerlessness and resignation is prevalent among many 
"'hicanos. The counselor must make an attempt to help them see that tins 
need not be so by providing evidence that they do have a future, and that 
by working together this future can be realized. 

Need for Immediate Gratification. This stereotypic view carries 
with it many detrimental effects for the Chicane. It conveys the false 
concepts that Chicanes attach little importance to plamnng for the future or 
punctuality, and that they work only when necessa^^. Much of this image 
is the result of seeing Chicanes hanging around pool halls or street 
comers not doing ar^ything that appears to be constructive. Instead of 
talcing this view, the counselor must examine why this is happening. Much 
of the answer lie^5 in the high unemployment rates of the Chicanes. There 
is no culturally constant concept of time held by Cliicanos, rather it is * 
related to their r.ocial condition. If a Chicane is late, it is because 
another event held a greater priority than the one scheduled, just as a 
white or any other person would do. If they had a worth\\iiile event to 
attend (job), they would fit their social activities around it ard "disr.ppear*' 
into the working world. 
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In this situation, the counselor should help make tlie Chicano aware 
of the impact it can have when seeking employment. Then the counselor 
must make employers and other personnel aware that this stereotype is 
inaccurate. ' . 

Counselor's Eole . The attitude with which the counselor confronts 
the Chicano is the paramount factor in determining a successful counselor- 
client relationship. This attitude must be based on the firm commitment 
of the counselor to help the client cope with the contrasting orientation of 
the dominant culture and the Chicano culture. The counselor must believe and 
convince his client that respect for his culture and values is consistent with 
being a good American. 

Specifically, the counselor must create a personal atmosphere in 
the relationship. Some of the characteristics that the counselor must 
exhibit are: 

1) Clarity of motivation 

2) Spontaneity and freedom from planned or habitual strategy 

3) Freedom from role 

4) Availability 

5) Focus on relationship 

G) Enjoyment of physical and psychological closeness 
In other words, the counselor must regard each client as an individual. 
Without also recognizing and coping with the issues of language and cultural 
differences, the stereotypic views of Chicanos by many and examination of 
where he or she stands in light of his or her own concepts, the counseling 
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will not be successful . 

In order to get a better understanding of tliis culture and language, 
the most important task the counselor can perform is getting out into this 
culture, seeing how others live and learning the language. To truly be 
effective, the coimselor should become actively involved in social reform 
in both the school and community to make others aware of the conflicts 
Chicanos face and why that situation exists. 

If the counselor does these things tlien the doors can be opened for 
understanding and communication between tlie CMcano* and the white 
counselor. 



Comprehension 


Check 


#6 


T-F 


1. 


The average Chicano over age 25 has less than 
eight years of fomial schooling. 


T-F 


2. 


"Machismo** refers to sexual virility. 


T-F 


3. 


Family ties are exiremely strong in the Chicano 
culture. 
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Black Americans* 



The following comments are excerpted from an article hy Carl T. 

Rowan written on Januaiy 7, 1972. 

The tendency in too many places still is to think of blacks as 
"the wliite-man's burden" — as perpetrators of violent crime 
and moochers on vast welfare schemes who "live in poverty 
because they prefer to. " Aware of this stereotype, I read with 
more than ordinary interest the Census Bureau's recent profile 
of the average black family. 

Is it a husbandless woman with a huge brood of children living 
off welfare in a hotel like the Waldorf-Astoria? 

No, it is a 41 -year-old husband, his 38-year-old wife and three 
children under 18. 

Are they free-loaders, sponging off the rest of society? 

No, the Census Bureau says this average black man "works 
the full year, most likely for a private company as a crafts- 
man, operative, laborer, or sei'\'ice worker" — meaning that 
he may be a carpenter, taxi driver, construction worker or 
janitor. 

His wife and perhaps one of the children is working, at least 
part time. As a result, this average black family had inconie 
of $6,300 in 1970 as compared with $1,800 in 1950. Even 
when you translate that 1950 income into 1970 purchasing 
power, the average black family enjoys more than twice the 
income of 20 years earlier. 

That average black family must still make do, however, on 
about 60 per cent of the income enjoyed by the average white 
family — with white fathers in better jobs and more able to 
support their families without their wives going to work. 



*This designation (Black-Americans) refers to individuals of African descent 
who were born and reared in the United States. The word "black" carries 
with it a spiritual, psychological, social, political and economic connotation 
and this fact is acknowledged while recognizing that many Black Americans 
may not identify with 'T^lackness" as a movement. 
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Is tWs improvement in the ineome of the average blaek family 
the result of *'the govermnent showing favoritism to blaeks,'* 
as many whites want to think? No doubt, fair employment 
praetiees, laws and other govermiiental pressures have helped 
to upgrade the employment pay of blaeks. But the Census 
Bureau profile suggests that most of the improvement is the 
result of blaeks struggling to ^uplift themselves. 

Clemont Vontross makes these observations: 

The largest minority group is the 20 million blaeks. They, like 
the other groups, are not only isolated from the majority group, 
but also eulturally and psyehologieally different as eompared to 
the dominant group. The majority of them, over 70 pereent, live 
in the great eities, to whieh they have migrated during the last 
50 years. During this time, they have constantly sought 
integration into the mainstream of the soeiety, but with little 
avail. Having been schooled in the melting pot tradition, they 
sought that goal only to discover that black does not melt. 

Not only are Negroes outside the melting pot, but what is worse, 
they are victims of a system of pernicious racism that exists 
throughout the country (Harrington, 1967). Its mechanisms are 
economic and social: a labor market that keeps them at the 
lowest levels of income and skill, a housing market that confines 
them to racial ghettos, and au educational process that produces 
more dropouts than high school graduates. It is understandable 
that many of them are hostile Americans. - ' 

In the process of • regrouping, they have switched the meaning 
of the word black, and they have developed an ethos of their 
own. ''Soul" is an interesting example of this phenomenon. 
Crudely defined, it stands for the essence of Negroness, Soul 
implies total acceptance of all tilings Negro—music, food, 
dress, behavior, and the like—and a tacit rejection of every- 
thing white. 

The new black attitude commimicates itself to whites as anger, 
hostility, and rejection. Majority group people who once 
thought that they could relate harmoniously with blacks are now 
getting the message thjt they are not wanted, that they are 
the enemy. Whites are now asldng questions about their 
ability to relate to Negroes. All over the counti^, whites, 
especially responsible leaders in large organizations and 
government agencies, are instituting massive in-service training 
programs in an effort to learn to relate to the Negro again. 
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Because of the eurrent raeial eataelysm in the Ameriean 
soeiety, rapport is understandably strained between the white 
and the black. Black-black rapport may also be strained, if 
the coimselee perceives the black counselor to be an **Uncle 
Tom/* even if he is well-trained. It is important for the 
counselor, be he white or black, to realize that rapport can 
change from positive to negative and vice versa, even in the 
same interview. 

Middle-class counselors must not be too quick to relegate 
their counseling responsibilities to sub-professionals, just 
because they consider themselves ostracized momentarily by 
the black coimselee. If the individual perceives the counslor 
to be a genuine person, his initial reserve usually gives way 
to acceptance in due time. 

...it is important to realize that not all black people are alike. 
The problems inherent in relating to various segments of black 
people are different. Establishing positive rapport with adoles- 
cents is quite different from what obtains either with young 
adults or adults. Males present problems uniquely different 
from those presented by females. In ged^ra^ Southern Negroes 
are easier to relate to than those born and reared in the North; 
and as has already been suggested, there arc differences 
between urban and rural Negroes. 

It would be presumptious of us to make blanl<et observations about 
black psychology and about appropriate counseling approaches, in dealing 
with black clients. Tliere simply is not any widely agreed upon position 
that one could take from which you would not receive a challenge from 
many respected experts. Therefore, what we shall try to do is make 
some general observations recognizing that in specific instances they may 
not be valid and should be viewed as possibilities not necessarily as truth. 

William Grier and Price Cobbs in their book Black Rage provide 

the following analysis: 

The culture of slavery was never imdone for either master or 
slave. The civilization that tolerated slavery dropped its 
slaveholding cloak but the inner feelings remained. The 
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^'peculiar institution^' continues to exeii; its evil influence over 
the nation. The practice of slavery stopped over a hundred 
years ago, but the minds of our citizens have never been freed. 

To be a bondsman was to experience a psychological develop- 
ment very diffei^ent from the master^s. Slavery reciuired the 
creation of a particular kind of person, one compatible with 
a life of involuntary servitude. The ideal slave had to be 
absolutely dependent and have a deep consciousness of personal 
inferiority. His color was made the badge of that degradation. 
And as a final precaution, he was instilled with a sense of the 
unlimited power of his master. Teachings so painstakingly 
applied do not disappear easily. 

The white man tried to justify the lot of the slave in many ways. 
One explanation made the slave a simple cMld who needed the 
protective guardianship of a benevolent parent. For many whites 
this distortion has persisted to the present. A modern version 
holds that black people are little different from other citizens 
save for a paucity of education and money. The reason for 
these deficiencies is left vague. The observer is left with the 
comfortable feeling that blacks are stunted in growth, have 
profligate ways, and are uninterested in learning. This attitude 
obscures the multitude of wrongs and the ruthless oppression 
of blacks from slavery to now. 

Because of an inattention to history, the present-day Negro is 
compared unfavorably with other racial and etlinic groups who 
have come to this countiy. Major differences in backgrounds 
are ignored. The black man was brought to this country 
forcibly and was completely cut off from his past. He was 
robbed of language and culture. He was forbidden to be an 
/ African and never allowed to be an American. After the- first 
generation and with each new group of slaves, the black man 
had only his American experience to draw on. For most 
Negroes, the impact of the experience has been so great ; ,s 
to even now account for a lack of knowledge of their past. 

This can be contrasted with the heritage of the American Indian. 
He truly has known the violence of white America, but his 
legacies are of a different sort. Now, decimated and foi^lom, 
survivors can nevertheless tell trdes of past glories. At 
least in reli\dng the time when his people niled the land, the 
Indian can vicariously achieve a measure of dignity. 

Various groups that have come to these shores have been able 
to maintain some continuity of social institutions. In the 
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process of Americanization, thej^ have retained an identification 
with their homeland. The Chinese, who in miiny instances 
functioned virtually as slaves, were allowed to preserve a 
family stmctiire. Other oppressed groups, notably the Irish 
and Italians, were never infused with the shame of color. 
In addition, they had the protection and support of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Except for the Negro, aL sizable groups 
in America have been able to keep some old customs and 
traditions. 

The black expeiience in this country has been of a different 
kind. It began with slavery and with a rupture of continuity 
and an annihilation of the past. Even now each generation 
grows up alone . Many individual blacks feel a desperate alone- 
ness not readily explained. The authors have heard stories 
telling of each generation's isolation from every other. Non- 
black groups pass on proud traditions, conscious of the benefit 
they are conferring. For black people, values and rituals are 
shared and indeed transmitted, but with little aeknowledgement 
of their worth. The Jew achieves a sense of etlinic cohesive- 
ness through religion and a pride in background, wliile the 
black man stands in solitude. 

There are other comparisons and Negroes participate in them. 
Tlie wliite American has created a blindness for himself which 
has a peculiar effect on blacks. In psychotherapeutic sessions 
Negroes are preoccupied with determining just how many of 
their difficulties are a consequence of the prejudice of whites. 
And while there is sometimes the tendency to attribute every- 
thing to white cruelty, there is often the opposite tendency — a 
determination not to see. They maj' insist that white oppression 
has never exerted any influence on their lives, even in the 
face of such realities as police brutality, job and housing dis- 
crimination, and a denial of educational opportunities. It is a 
powerful national trait, this willful blindness to the abuse of 
blacks in America. It is a blindness that Includes the victim 
as well as the crime. 

We submit that it is necessary for a black man in America to., 
develop a profound distrust of his white fellow citizens and of 
the nation. lie must be on g-uard- to protect himself against 
1 ..^ 'oal hurt, lie must cushion himself against cheating, 
sj mc.or, humiliation, and outright mistreatment by the official 
representatives of society. If he does not so protect himself, 
he will live a life of such pain and shock as to find life itself 
unbearable. For liis owai sui-v^ival, then, he must develop a 
cultural paranoia in which every wiiite man is a potential 



enemy unless proved otherwise and every social system is 
set against him unless he personally finds out differently. 

Every black man in America has suffered such injur\' as to 
be realistically sad about the hurt done him. He must, 
however, live in spite of the hurt and so he learns to know 
his tormentor exceedingly welL He develops a sadness and 
intimacy with misery which has become a characteristic of 
black Americans. It is a cultural depression and a cultural 
masochism. 

He can never quite respect laws which have no respect for 
him, and laws designed to protect white men are viewed as 
white men's laws. To break another man's law may be 
inconvenient if one is caught and punished, but it can never 
have the moral consequences involved in breaking cultural 
antisocialsim , but it is simply an accurate reading of one^s 
environment— a gift black people have developed to a high 
degree, to keep alive. 

These and related traits are simply adaptive devices developed 
in response to a peculiar environment. They are no more 
pathological than the compulsive manner in which a diver checks 
his equipment before a dive or a pilot his parachute. They 
represent normal devices for ^'making it^^ in America, and 
clinicians who are interested in the psychological functioning 
of black people must get acquainted with this body of character 
traits which we call the Black Norm . It is a normal comple- 
ment of psychological devices, and to find the amount of sick- 
ness a black man has, one must first total all that appears to 
represent illness and then subtract the Black Norm. What 
remains is illness and a proper subject for therapeutic endeavor. 
To regard the Black Norm as pathological and attempt to remove 
such traits by treatment would be akin to analyzing away a 
hunter's cunning or a banker's prudence. This is a body of 
characteristics essential to life for black men in America and 
woe be unto that therapist who does not recognize it. 

In general, we may say that there is a culture that arises from the 
survival experiences of being oppressed and that some of the following- 
characteristics apply to many Black Americans. 

- many contemporary cultural traits had their genesis in slavei^y, 
e.g., a commiuiication style that is comprehensible to each other 
but not to tlie oppressor. This includes language, art, and music. 
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- most blacks see most whites as enemies and to ask them to see 
otherwise is to invite them to ask for anniliilation. 

- the '^extended family^' concept is still a reality in much of Black 
America and is an important part of most blacks* life, e.g., 
aunts, uncles, cousins, grandparents, friends of same either 
living together or feeling a part of the large family unit. 

- survival for many blacks means that one must divorce oneself 
from any possession emotionally. The present job or object 
can be snatched away quicldy and should not be depended upon. 

- '*law and order** slogans mean oppression and injustice to most 
blacks. Obeying laws which are differentially applied to whites 
and blacks makes little sense except when it is necessary for 
survival- This applies also to institutional regulations which 
are particularly oppressive, 

- money, power, position, opportunity for good jobs, living 
conditions, education, dignity, self-respect are all motivators 
for black Americans just as they are for the cultural majority, 

- the folkways that have emerged in the black ghettos of Amer.^ a 
simply attest to the resilience and creativitj' of a group of people 
who have adapted and surrived in spite of constant efforts to 
obliterate them. 

- there is a growing sense of awareness particularly among younger 
blacks of the absolute necessity of separating themselves from 
wliites and ''getting their thing together" in educating each other 
to racism and how to cope combining resources and energy to 
offset the self-destruction that comes from depending on their 
oppressors to liberate them. 

Many volunies have been written which chronicle the history of. the 

Black Anerican. The attempt here is merely to place the black client 

in perspective as he/she seeks assistance from an essentially hostile system. 

The client is likely to have experienced the debilitating effects of systematic 

hatred of others and self, of poverty, hunger, disease, emotional stress, 

inadequate education, and deprivation of opportunity when he/she faces you 

as someone who is there to **help. ** 
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Counseling Implications 
Tlie counselor should not be surprised if he is viewed suspiciously 
whether he is black or white. On the one hand he may be perceived as 
having sold out in order to have gotten his position or on the other hand 
simply to represent the oppressive system. So do not expect instant 
rapport or an initially trusting relationship. You are not there to be his/ 
her "buddy" but rather to establish your credibility as someone who can 
assist the person in reaching his/her goal as quicldy as possible. There 
may never be a close relationship and your security as a counselor must 
not be dependent upon that occurring. Sometimes closeness will occur but 
remember that being close to you may be self-defeating in the larger context 
of black identity and credibility with Ms/her peers, particularly if you are 
white. 



General Suggestions 

- Tell it like it is. No whitewash, no jiving around. 

- Encourage the best performance from your black clients of which 
they are capable just as you would other clients. Don't let your 
guilt or their jive (if there is some) blind you to their need for 
excellent skills if they are to survive. Many white liberals 
motivated by their giiilt or a misguided sense of concern for their 
black clients have promoted and supported inadequate performance 
by their black clients tMnldng they were doing them a favor. 
Nothing could be further from the truth since iiv many cases 

^ blacks need skills which are superior to non-blacks with whom 
they are competing in order to receive opportunitj^ to demonstrate 
their capability. 

- Don't internalize your client's hostility if it occurs. You as a 
person nve not at issue but rather what you symbolically represent 
to your client. Be yourself and don^t over-react. 
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- Be Wiling to confront your client's attitudes non-judgmentally but 
directly. Don't be controlled by the client's behavior or manipu- 
lated into being what you aren't. 

- Examine your prejudices whether you are black or "white. Allow 
each new client to be who they are rather than representative of 
a stereotype. 

Summary 

In general we wish to emphasize the necessity of viewing each client 
as imique from all others. However, this should not blind us to the common 
experience that is part of being black in America. The most important 
thing to remember is that you are the only instrument of change you have 
to offer a client and therefore your attitudes, values, and beliefs must be 
examined in light of the needs of those who you wish to serve. Read, 
become as aware of customs, habits, attitudes, etc. which may affect 
your clients and above all be real . 



Comprehension Check ^^7 


T-F 


!• 


The average Black family earns about 60% as 
much as the average white family. 


T-F 


2. 


For survivals sake Blacks must initially 
clistnist all whites and white institutions. 


T-F 


3. 


Many contemporaxy cultural traits of Blacks 
had their genesis in slaveiy. 
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Answers to Comprehension Checks 
Comprehension Check #1 

Organized experience that is shared by members of a community. 
Comprehension Check Tr2 

Language, attitudes, stereotj'pes . 
Comprehension Check #3 

Non-confrontation, acceptance of authoritjs respect for elders, 
humility, willpower. 

Comprehension Check #4 

Amoimt of non-verbal commimication necessary and tendency toward 
silence. 

Comprehension Check #5 

Reduction of options for women to consider. 
Comprehension Check #6 

1. T 

2. F 

3. T 

Comprehension Check #7 

1. T 

2. T 

3. T 
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General Observations 

At the risk of oversimplification, which one must guard against when 
writing about any group or culture, there are some general traits to keep 
in mind when counseling members of cultairal minorities or women. 

Poverty. Allusions have been made to the environment in which the 
Indian, Chicano, Black, and Asian-American exist in their cultures* The 
^'culture of poverty,** aside from their native culture, is inherent for many 
members of these groups. In other words, the lives of individuals within 
these groups have through forces, often contradictory by their nature, 
been greatly influenced: 1) the dominant white culture, 2) the ethnic 
culture, and 3) the culture of poverty. Again, at the risk of overgeneral- 
ization. a closer examination of the effect of poverty on these groups is 
worth noting. 

Poverty is characterized by low wages, chronic underemployment, 
and unemployment, which lead to low income, very little property owner- 
ship, little or no savings, and a continual shortage of cash. To exist 
vnth only the basic necessities often means borrowing at high interest rates, 
having second-hand clothing, and frequent small trips to markets. The 
inadequate housing conditions, overcrowding, and minimum' organization 
above the nucleus of the family are faced everyday by members of this 
culture to survive. 

Tlie effect of tMs on the individual is that often they have missed 
the special protection yielded by childhood, experience early involvement 
in sex, have little or no privacy, and compete for material goods (Lewis, 
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1966). The hunger, Ip.ck of sleep, and overcrowding often results in an 
• Individual that has strong feelings of helplessness, dependence, inferiority, 
and thus acts fatalistically, passi^'e and withdrawn. It must be noted, 
however, that these characteristics most often are a consequence of 
poverhy, not antecedent to it. 

The client who comes from these coTid'.tions is often critical toward 
some of the basic institutions of the white culture, and could see the 
counselor as a represent^iti ve of these institutions. To break this barrier, 
the qualities of empafiy and understai»xUng are especially impoi-tant. 
Additionally, the counselor should have a broad knowledge of today's social problems 
problems and an imderstanding of the social systems or systems that have 
influenced his or her client, A concentration on the positive aspects of 
their clients, their strengths and coping abilities will greatly aid the rate 
of acceptance of the counselor and the extent of the response to the 
coimselor by the client. 

Other differences . Besides the noted sociological differences between 
the minority^ cultures and the wliite culture there are other dualities w^i.ich 
distinguish these cultures. These include diet, art, music, and fashion. 

The diet of members of cultural minorities is obviousl3'' influenced 
by their economic status. However, the white culture often looks down 
upon the native diets of cultural minorities. Fruit juice, eggs, cereal, 
or sausage may not be 'the brealcfast of rmny clients by choice. However, 
because it is different doesn't mean it is not nutritious, and often, it is 
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more tasty. The same is true about the apparel worn by those in these 

groups. Flamboyant dress or personal adornment can be a mark of 
historical cultural heritage not poor taste. 

The art and musical preferences of these cultural minorities can also 
be different from the taste of the white majority. However, to stereotype 
"soul'' with black, flamenco with CMcano or oriental with Asian-American 
is an erroneous overgeneralization. As with all other aspects of these 
ciiltures, because they are different does not mean they are deficient. 
The art and musical appreciation cany with them the cultural heritage 
for many of these groups. As with special activities that became a 
tradition within many families—that are special only for tliem— that for 
an outsider does not have the impact or meaning because he or she did 
not share the initial experience, so the art and music for minority cultui'es 
can reflect special historical traditions and meaning. 

Women. Some may question the inclusion of women in this section. 
Women face special problems, as noted, when entering or re-entering the 
worldng world. Iliey have been victims of stereotj^ping, not only by men 
but by themselves. Wliile white women have these barriers to face and 
overcome, to be black or Chicane or any other minority and female is a 
double handicap. She is influenced not only by the attitudes of her culture 
but must face the attitudes of the white male culture. Statistics indicate 
that unemployment is the highest for minority women who are seeldng Jobs. 
This factor coupled with the attitudes of mmiy males is bound to have an 
effect on the attitude of the female minority client. Being withdrawn. 



aggressive, cynicul, or having a low morale could have its base in the 
treatment the woman has received in the past. The counselor should be 
aware of this fact and let the client know that he or she is empathic to 
this situation. Emphasizing the positive possibilities open to tlie client 
is another way to help the client view the situation better. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that we have only tried to extract 
the general differences and problems faced by minority cultures and women. 
Each client brings to the counseling situation a unique set of problems 
and influences' because each has felt this impact differently. To view all 
blacks or women as the same only compounds the problems faced by these 
individuals because it creates yet another barrier full communication. 

Perhaps the first step a counselor can take is to evaluate his or 
her behavior and attitudes toward minority members and women, recog- 
nizing the different experiences these individuals have felt and how these 
experiences have shaped the behavior and attitudes of the client. The 
client sitting across from the counselor is an individual who is tired of being 
stereotyped and seen as a second-class citizen. IE the counselor has truly 
examined the stereotypic misconceptions that he or she may have about 
these members and worked to overcome them, then he/she can begin to 
work on breaking do\vn the stereotypic views held by the client. When 
this is accomplished, then the counseling situation can be simply one 
individual assisting another individual. 
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DRUG AND ALCOHOL COUNSELING 
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COUNSELING DRUG AND ALCOHOL USERS 



Objective: 1) Expanded awareness of factual information regarding drag 
and drug abuse; and, 2) increased laiowledge of possible 
treatment strategies for dmg abusers. 



Pretest 



Matching 



Dnig 

1. Alcohol 

2. Marijuana 

3. Cocaine 

4. PTeroin 

5. Barbiturates 

6. Amphetamines 

7. LSD 

8 . A ntihis t am ine s 

9. Mescaline 

1 0. Methaqualone 

1 1 . Tranquilizers 

12. Nicotine 

1 3. MDA (methyl enedionj^amphet amine) 

14. PCP (phencyclidine); DMT; STP 

15. Methadone 
IG. Meperidine 
17. Morphine 



Classification 

A. Hallucinogen 

B. Stimulant 

C. Depressant 

D. Narcotic 



True or False 

1, Marijuana is not physically addictive. 

2. Psychological addiction is possible with any chemical which one 



3, Amphetamines can produce long-term damage to mind and body 
if there is prolonged use. 



4. Barbiturates are most frequently referred to as '^downers. 

5. Barbiturates and alcohol create a synergistic effect when mixed, 

6. Barbiturate overdose risk is quite high. 

7. Heroin has frequently been replaced in treatment programs by 
a chemical equivalent called methadone. 

8. Tranquilizers have virtually no overdose potential. 

9. Tranquilizers do not produce physical addiction. 

10. LSD can be physically addictive. 

11. Mescaline has no overdose potential. 

12. Cocaine can cause direct depression of respiration and death 
with a small overdose. 



Multiple Choice 

1. Symptoms of drug abuse with hallucinogens are: 

a. talkativeness, lassitude, impairment of judgment 

b. irritability, aggressiveness 

c. paranoid, anxiety 

d. none of the above 
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2. Symptoms of stimulant abuse are: 

a. talkativeness, lassitude, impairment of judgment 

b. irritability, aggressiveness 

c. paranoid, anxiety 

d. b and c 

3. Symptoms of developing alcoholism include: 

a. occasional blackouts, constant drinldng, loner 

b. drinks to overcome hangovers 

c. hides and protects liquor supplies 

d. all of the above 

4. Alcohol plays a key role in: 

a. half of all highway fatalities 

b. half of all homicides and one-third of all suicides 

c. half of all divorces 

d. a and b 

5. In counseling drug abusers one should: 

a. see dinig abuse as an illness just like measles or chickenpox 

b. examine carefully one^s attitudes toward drugs and users. 

c. help clients ''own'' their behavior and take responsibility for it. 

d. b and c 
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Answei^s to Pretest 



Matching 



1. 


C 


2. 


A 


3. 


B 


4. 


D 


5. 


C 


6. 


B 


7. 


A 


8. 


C 


9. 


A 


10. 


C 


11. 


C 


12. 


C 


13. 


B 


14. 


A 


15. 


D 


16. 


D 


17. 


D 



True or False vvaw^j^ > 



1. 


T 


2. 


T 


3. 


T 


4. 


T 


5. 


T 


6. 


T 


7. 


T 


8. 


F 


9. 


F 


10. 


F 


11. 


T 


12. 


T 
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Multiple Choice 

1. a 

2. d 

3. d 

4. d 

5. d 
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COUNSELING DRUG AND ALCOHOL USERS 

As a point of departure before cliscussing counseling strategies, 
rehabilitation methods or referral sources it might be useful to supply 
basic informatioii about alcohol and drugs. The following information is 
an excerpt from brochures prepared by the Alcohol and Drug Information 
Service of Oregon. 

Alcohol 

Classification : All alcoholic beverages contain ethyl alcohol 
(ethanol). Ethanol is a central nervous system depressant with a rapid 
onset of effects. Commercial products vary in alcoholic content, with 
3-7% for beer, 9-20% for wine, and 25-75% for liquors. 

Social Setting : Tlie first form of alcohol was probably fernie-ted 
honey (mead). Liquid spirits are mentioned in many ancient writings 
including history, poetry and classical literature. It is evident that alco- 
hol has been used by many, if not most, of the world's cultures for social, 
religious and medical purposes throughout history. 

Alcohol use is wide-spread today. Li the U.S., approximately 70% 
of the adult population uses alcohol to some extent. Within this group, an 
estimated nine million are alcoholics. 

Alcohol ranks behind only heart disease as the leading cause of 
death in the U. S. Cirrhosis of the liver, nutritional disease., suicide, 
delirium tremens (withdrawal reactions), ruptured veins, brain disorders, 
and other alcohol related diseases result in thirty to forty thousand, deaths 
a year, ^rj 9 185 



Physical I-' ffects and Hazards : Elhanol acts on the nervous 
system bringjing about behavioral chan^^'es by depressing ; ctivity of 
variOv;.s pai'ts of ^»miv wrain. The actual effects vary y-^'/in f'Coage. Small 
amounts of the d^ug depress inhibitions, slow reactic/^r t:.mes, impair 
judgment, motor coordination, speech, and v:sion. ir. very high doses, 
depression of respiration and heart rates cij/i rifisult in coma or deaths 
Low blood sugar reactions may occur even v.'^th moderate doses. 

Vaiious factors influence the onset and intensity of alcohoVs effects. 
How fast one di'iuks, the amount of food in the stomach, the amount 
ingested over time, and the individual's body ■ re factors which 

determine how fast and how severely the drug a. the user. The 

user's psychological -■/'•^nion can also effect the speed and intensity of 
alcohol's effects. : . r.mple, if an individual is emotionally tipset, the 
rate of ab.sorption of alcohol in the stomach is increased. 

Alcohol is removed from the body partially through the kidneys and 
limgs, but primaril}'' through the process of oxidation in the liver. Time 
i.s the chief factor in the removal of alcohol from the body. Coffee, cold 
sliOV/er-Sy and eating do not affect the rate at which alcohol is oxidized and, 
hence, the rate at wliich -an individual '^sobers up.'' 

Long-tei^m use of alcohol speeds destruction of nen^e cells in the 
brain by sludging (the formation of an adhesive substance in the blood). 
Nerve cells are cut off from their oxygen supply and die. Extended use of 
this drug can also result in impaired liver function and cirrhosis of the 



' Continued use of alcohol produces a tolerance to the physiological 
effects. Tolerance is the development of increasing imnninity to a dnig so 
that more and more is required to pix^ducc the desired result. The increase 
in dosage over time (made necessary by tolerance) will produce physical 
dependence upon alcohol. Withdrawal., after phyjncal dependence has been 
established, is severe and can be fatal. Withdrawal symptoms include nausea, 
severe tremors, chills, cramps, hallucinations, convulsions, and possible 
cardiovascular collapse. 

Alcohol also exhibits ^^synergism'^ when used with central nervous system 
depressants (opiates, barbiturates, tranquilizers, hypnotic sedatives, and 
synthetic narcotics). Synergism is best expressed as 2 -f- 2 = 10, This means 
that a greater depressant effect is produced than if the agents were taken singly 
and their effects added together. Thus, the potential for unexpected overdose is 
increased when an individual mixes alcohol with other depressant drugs. 

Comprehension Check t?1 

What is the primary method of removing alcohol from the body? 



Marij uana 

Classification : Marijuana is derived from a green plant, called cannabis 
sativa 3, also known as »'hemp,^' which grows throughout the world. The potency 
of the plant vr;-- s in different parts of the world. The variety found in the U.S. 
is relatively unpotent. 

The primaiy psychoactive ingredient .a marijuana - delta 9 tetrahydracanna- 

binol or THC~- has onlv recentlv been irientified nnd synthesized. 
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There is not agreement on the classification of cannabis. It is variously 
classified as a minor stimulant, sedative or mild hallucinogen. 

Social Setting : Caiinabis and its derivatives have been used medically and 
recreationallj' for thousands of ^'ears. It was used widelj'' in American medical 
practice during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The first legal restriction 
on cannabis in this country was the Marijuana Tax Act of 1937. Despite increasing 
criminal penalties, use of the drug continued; centering primarily in urban 
minority populations and the southwestern United States. In the early 1960's, 
marijuana use spread to middle-class white fr^^oups, primarily students. Some 
efforts are now being made to legalize the private use of marijuana. 

Today, use of the dnig has extended to all types of individuals, crossing all 
economic classes and social backgrounds. Research into medical applications of 
cannabis continues. It now appears that marijuana ms^y find use as an anti- 
depressant in geriatric patients, an appetite stimulant, and in the reduction cf 
intra-occular pressure from glaucoma. 

Physical Effects and Hazards ; Dosage effects of cannabis are difficult to 
measure because the concentration varies in different preparations, and because 
it is usually smoked, which makes it difficult to determine the amount of cannabis 
consumed. Experimenters often administer synthetic THC orally. However, this 
may not duplicate the elfects of smoking the natural preparation, ^ 

As with all drugs, cannabis* effects vary with individuals. Research 
effects have varied from pleasant, passive reactions, to paranoid behavior, 
agitation and, rcarely, aggression. Generally, the physiological effects at 
low dosages are: initial euphoria, enhanced cogenialitj", and a mood ol 
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relaxed passivity. Al moderate doses, these effects are intensified. In 
•addition, some impairment of short-term memory, disturbances in thought 
patterns, lapses in attention, subjective feelings of unfamiliarity, deperson- 
alization, and sensory distraction may occur. High doses further increase 
these effects, and produce marked sedation. 

PhysioloR-ical responses to .cannabis include dilation of the blood 
vessels in the extremities, increase in blood flow to the arms and legs, 
and reducti.^ of body temperature through h at loss. Blood pressure is 
raised, due primarily to ;i increase in the heart r.uc:. Reddened eyes and 
a dry n^outh may also occur. Appetite is usually stimulated, but blood 
sugar levels remain largely unaffected. 

Acute effects of cannabis use are not generally thought to be i;evere, 
although psychological reactions can occur in predisposed individuals. 
Chronic effects associated with long-term use include respiratory complica- 
tions and forms of psychological dependence. Recent studies suggest that 
long-term use of cannabis may reduce the body's ability to resist infection, . 
as well as depress the blood level of testosterone (a sex hormone) in males. 
Both effects are thought to be reversible upon cessation of cannabis use. 
The chief known hjvr-ard to chronic marijuana use lies in the smoldng of 
the drug. Smoking hazards are similar to those of smoking -Mier materials 

Cannabis has not beon domonstrated to cause physical tolerance. 
Tolc ai ce means that an individual requires more and more of the drug to 
produce the desired effect. Soiree users claim a reverse tolerance, wherein 
it tak.^s progresfiively less of the drug to produce the desired effect. This 
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phcaomcnon has not yet l^ocn firmly estab] ishccl. Cannabis docs not produce 
physical dependence, i.e., individuals do not ox[H'ricnce physical withdrawal 
when they stop lusin.n; the dru;;-. 

Co mprehension Ch oc k 0-2 

Does prolonge:* use of mavijuana produce tolei-ance? 

k 

Cocaine 

Classification : Cocaine is a white, alkaloid powder extracted from the 
leaves of Erythvoxylon coca trees. The plant is about five to eight feet tall with 
green leaves and brillian red berries. Cocaine is found in Pei'u, Bolivia, and 
some other South American countries. 

Social Settin^^ : Cocaine was first rsed for religious and social purposes by 
the Incan civilization of South Ameri a. The spread of coca use has been attribute 
prima lil}^ to the Incan emperors. Later the working classes in South America 
us^ d the drug to relieve hunger and fatigue. 

Cocaine was i:;olated from coca leaves about 1855. By 1884, it had gained 
prominence for its therapeutic effects. Scientists suggested its use as a pain 
killer, and Sigmund Freud hypotliesized that cocaine could be used as a success- 
ful morphine substitute in the ti'oatment of patients addicted to opiates. 

A survey in 1902, ho\vever, revealed that only 3 to 8"r of the total amount 

of cociiine sohl in the U.S. was used for medicinal, dental, or veterinary purpose.* 

Cocaine became illegal in 1906 through the Pure Food and Drug Act. The di'ug 

romaiiu^d in ghetto areas and during the 1020's its use was r;Ssociated primaril}^ 

with ihc more affluent pushers r.jv* rinips. Abroad, usage was more widespread, 
'JO 
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and it is bc'lievod Lliat many ol* the-; Nrr/i High Command were moiphine and 
cocaine users. 

The price of coeaino increased in post-war years when penalties were 
stiffened for both selling- and smuggling the drug. In the late 1960's, its use 
gained prominence with various musical groips, and cocaine became the 'glamour^ 
drug of the young and affluent. Although cocaine still remains quite expensive, . 
it is currentl^v experiencing wide use. 

Physic al Effects and Hazards : Cocaine acts as a pow^erful stimulant on the 
central nervous sysh/m for one to two hours. The actual process of stimulation 
is not precisely loiown, but it may be due to the depression of inhibitory neurons. 
After entering the body, the drug's first recognizable effects arc on the cortex 
of the brain. Talkativeness, restlessness, excitemc i, and increased mental 
activity are among the immediate effects. Stimulation of the medulla results in 
an increase in respiration and shallowness of breath. Effects on the cardiovascular 
system include an increase iiipuh- ^ rate, constmction of the blood vessels and an 
initial increase In iDlood pressure. Historically, cocaine has been used to reduce 
latig-ue, but there is no evidence that the strength of muscular contractions is 
tn-i ised by cocaine. Most individuals report experiencing slight psychological 
r^-nv;ci ion soon after the initial stimulating effects dissipate. 

Long term use of cocaine has not yet been shown to produce physieal 
dependence, but colerance to the drug de\-elops quickly. Tolerance is the develop- 
ment of increasing immunity to a drug so that more and more is required to 
produce the desired result. If used regularly, tolerance to cocaine can allow 
such large does that severe stomach nnd liver damage can ocevr. 
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Acute poisoning' from cocaine is not uncommon. Overdose of cocaine cause 
death through the doj^r. ssion of respiration, or through direct toxic effects on the 
heart muscle. The i;? approximately 1.2 grams orally, although 

severe toxic effects Lnvc been recorded with as little as 20 milligrams. The 
individual toxic dose varies with individual tolerance and sensitivity. 

Side-effects which may accompany usage include abdominal pains, dilation 
of the pupils, slight protrusion of the eyes, and chills. The senses of taste and 
smell are sometimes inhibited. 

The more common methods of using cocaine are injection of the dissolved 
powder or sniffing of the crystalline form. Sniffing ('snortingM cocaine on a 
consistent basis can cause damage to tl^o mucous membranes of the nostrils and 
coeaine^s potency can lead to rapid deterioration of the vein when injected. 

I " — ■ — ■ — ■ 

I Comprc^hension Check #3 

T~F . . Cocaine doesn't produce physical dependence but 

tolerance develops quickly. 



Heroin 

Class ifi cation : Heroin is a semi-synthotic derivative of morphine. 
Structurally, diacclylmoiphine, heroin is a highly effective narcotic analgesic 
(pain killer). It is usuall}'' a white, odn^less, crystalline powder that dissolves 
in aator. Mexican heroin is oii a brown. 

'_^?iLL?]S' l^iacetylmorphinc was first synlhesizcd in 1S74 by the 
Englib'h rr;scareher C.R. Wright. This new, highly effeclivc analgesic cough 
mcdicme v/as soon marketed under the brand name Hcroir.. It was prescribed to 



relieve morphine addicUon. Heroin was, for over two deeades, eonsidered to be 
non-addictive. The Anieriean Medieal Association appru\'ed Neroin furgenond 
use until federal restrictions were passed. 

The main source of the herohi which appears on the 'street' today is 
Southeast Asia and Turkey. Fromlaboratoiy to street, it passes through many 
hands, each of which raises the price. In the process, heroin is cut from 80-100% 
purity to ]-5%. Substances used for cutting heroin include milk-sugar, mannitol 
(a mild laxative), and quinine. 

The user can administer the drug by sniffing ('snorting'), subcutaneous 
injection or intravenous injection. 

Phy acL! Effects and Hazards : Heroin effects practically all systems of the 
body. It appears as morphine in sweat, saliva, breast milk and the fetus. 

Immediate responses usually include a general reduction in breathing and 
cardiovascular activity, depression of cough reflex, constipation and other 
gastrointestinal effects, constriction of the pupil of the eye, reduced visual acuity, 
small changes m hormonal levels, itching skin, and increased perspiration. 
Initial nausea and vomiting may also occur. 

Psychological effects vary with the individual and the siuiati' n. Nausea and 
vomiting may make the initial experience unejoyable for many. The analgesic 
action is experienced as a drowsy euphoria, a pleasant inabi' ty to concentrate, or 
an enjoyable letharg>^ Sexual, nutritional, and aggressive motivations aic also 
decreased. 

Research to date has shown little evidence of permanently impaired 
cognitive or psychomotor performance resulting from chronic heroin use. 



Recent investigation does, hovycver, link heroin use to obstetrical complications 
in female users. Sleep distu i-hances occur in some individuals and, with liigh 
doses, insensibilit}' and unconsciousness result. The primary toxic overdose 
(poisoning*) sj'mptonis are coma, shock, respiratory failure and death. The 
greatest likelihood for lethal overdose occurs in novices, chemically sensitive 
individuals, and persons also using other depressants, e.g. , alcohol, barbiturates 
tranquilizers, or other opiates. 

Potential hazards are found in dil ited or adulterated street heroin, unsterile- 
and shared needles, unhygenic living conditions, poor eating habits, and inadequate 
medical care. Hepatitis, tetanus, cardiovascular and lung abnormalities are 
reported in many addicts. 

Continued long-term use of heroin produces a tolerance to the drug. The 
high dosage allowed by tolerance will, over time, lead to physical dependence on 
the drug. Long-tenn use can also cause psychological dependence, although 
persons who achieve high tolerance levels may report that there is no longer a 
sense of euphoria. The drug merely makes them feel normal, i.e., combats 
v/ithdrawal sjonptoms. 

Withdrawal symptoms from physical dependence can include nausea, vomitin^ 
•sweating, cramps, insomnia, and musclo spasms. Management of physical with- 
drawal can be achieved through medicai techniques. Management of the psycho- 
logical and emotional attachments is more difficult, however, which aecoimts for 
the high relap, rr' Lc of heroin addiction. 
C omprehension Check #4 

T-F 1. Heroin effects practically evciy body ..ystem. 
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Barhit urates 

Class ification : All compounds called barbiturates co ntain barbituric 
acid. Bai'bilurates are centriil nervous system depressants. Like alcohol, 
liioy effect bcHly fLinctions by altering the concentration of several chemicals 
in the brain and nervous system. 

Social Setting : This chemical was first synthesized in Belgium in 
1684. The first medical preparation appeared in 1903, and \v .s called 
VernoL Today there are many prei^arations containing barbituric acid, 
each with its own popular brand name. Owing partly to availability and 
irresponsible use, barbiturate poisoning has become a major problem. Since 
1954, one million pounds of bai'biturates have been produced iu the U- S- 
This is enough for 7.5 billion, 60 mg. capsules. Because barbiturates are 
highly addictive, they are currently being replaced medically with tranquil- 
izers and other non-addjctive preparations. 

Physical Effects and Hazards : Barbiturates effect the user in many 
ways, ranging from subtle changes in mood and sedation, to sleep jand coma. 
The effects will vary depending on the particular drug, dosage, individual 
metabolism, and route of administration. The overall effects on the user 
include reduction in vigilance, attention, awareness to external stimuli, 
and ability to perform intellectual tasks. It is impossible to list effects 
precise'y, because some appear with lower doses and others emei'ge only 
as the dose increases. 

Barbiturates act difierently in different people and differently in the 
same person at different times. Tliese unexpected effects are called 



sensitivity, reactions. Some individuals can become excited rather than 
sedated. Unusual effects are regTiTar in about lOf'/o of the individuals using 
barbiturates. These unusual effects vary from unpleasant feelings to 
vomiting, dizziness, and mare serious responses, including death. 

The lethal dose is too variable to be stated with certainty, but xiiay 
be considered to be ten times the hypnotic case (10 x 200 to 400 mg. ). 
These levels are not fixed. Users who have taken higher doses have fully 
recovered, while lower doses, .especially when mixed with alcohol, have 
proven fatal. Overdose levels also vary wfrh the specific drug. Studies 
indicate that the overdose level fo-*:' short-arting barbiturates (e.g., 
Seconal) is three grams and for long-acting varieties (e. g. , Phenobarbital) 
is five to nine grams. Individuals who overdose on short-acting barbitur- 
ates are usually found dead; but those who ovordose on intermediate or long- 
aeting varieties usually die in the hospital. Death comes from respiratory 
failure. 

As previously mentioned barbiturates demonstrate ^sjniergism^ when ' 
mixed with other depressant drugs (opiates, tranquilizers, alcohol, 
hypnotic sedatives, and Bynthetic narcotics). This means that a greater 
depressant effect is produced than u the agents were taken singly and 
their effcsits added together. Thus, the potential for unexpected depressant 
overdose is increased when an individual mixes depressant drugs. Other 
aspectr of barbiturate interactions with various drugs are less clearly understood. 

.inued use of barbiturates produces to''erance to their effects. 
Physical dependence with secoburlntal and phenobarbital can develop at a dosage 



of GOO nig*, daily'' for Lwo months, or SCO nig*, daily for more Lhnn 35 daj's. Over 
time, Lhc user may al.so develop psycholog-ic:!! dei)endence on the drag*. 

Withdrawal from barbiturates js move severe than from heroin, and 
cnn be life-threnteuing. ft should only Ixi :ittempted under medical super- 
vision. The intensity of withdrawal depends on the specific drug used, the 
depth and length of use, and the individual Ts metabolism. Symptoms will 
include sweating, insomnia, vomiting, tremors, paranoia, and bnd temper. 
In extreme cases, hallucinations and seizures have been reported. In 
laboratory experiments, unsupervised withdrawal from chronic dependency 
brought death to a majority of test animals. 

Comprehe n sion Chec k H n 

T~F 1. BarijiUirie acid was first synthesized almost 300 years ago. 

_A m J2 he tarn in s 

Classification : Amphetamines include a large group of synthetic drugs 
which function as central nervoxis system stimulants. The most common 
types of amphetamine arc 1-amplietnmine sulfate, d-amphetamine sulfate 
(Dexadrine), and methamphetamine sulfate (Methadrine) . Benzedrine is 
composed of both 1 and d amphetamine sulfate. 

Social Setting : Amphetamines ./ere first synthesized in 1 887 by the 
CJerman pharmacologist L. Edeliiie, but were not experimentally evaluated 
for anotl\cr forty years. They received a considerable amount of publicity 
durinf; the }940»s and 50^s as ti\\k of ''brain,** ^^pei)/* and "superman* pills 
aroused the curiosity of many Amc^ricans. 



In 194G, tlurty-ninc accepted clinical uses of amphetamine were 
dociuncntccl, ran^^inp; from schi?.oplircnia and codeine addiction to persistent 
hiccups. Today, the Food and Drug Administration recognizes only short- 
term appetite reduction, narcolepsy, and some tyi^es of Parkinsonism as 
grounds for administering amphetamines. 

Amphetamine use is widespread in our modern society which 
stresses h 'jchtened activity and productivity. Amphetamines are popular 
with athletes, truck drivers, and students who wish to stay awake for long 
periods of t.uie or to increase their endurance. Over forty drug companies 
advertise seventy different amphetamine preparations including such brand 
names as: Dexadrine, Desbutal, Didrex, Eskatrol, Obetrol, Tenuate, 
Methedrlne, and Desoxyn. One-ihiivl to one-half of the annual legal 
production of amphetamine is h^erted into the illegal drug traffic. 

Physical Effects and Stimulating effects of amphetamines 

are produced at the braui's or-vptie .siles. Effects of the drag may last 
from four to fourteen hour^^, depending on the dosage. Although it is 
rapidly assimilated into t. ■ bloodstream, large amounts of the drug are 
excreted unchanged in the urine up to seventy -two hours after ingestion. 

Amphetamines suppress the appetite by acting on the control centers 
of the hypothalmus and by depressing gastrointestinal activity. While 
initially helpfiil in dieting, amphetamines lose effectiveness as tolerimce 
develops so that lost weight returns unless the dieter has changed his 
eating habits. 

i ;) '> 
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AmphcUimines lend to keep the user av/ake nnd alert, and to provide 
temporary mood elevation, but the dnig itself is not Ihc source of stimulation. 
Amphetamines release .< 'orcd energy from 1)ody reserves by chemically in':er- 
• acting with the central nervous system. Continued use leads to depletion of the 
body's energy stores and loss of sleep and appetite prevent replenishment of 

those reserves. ' . 

Side effects from amphetamine use are common. They include irritability, 
nervousness, insomnia, nausea, hotflashes, and drjTiess of mouth. Excessive 
doses may produce hypertension, delirium, aggressiveness, mental confusion, 
severe anxiety, and coinpulsive behavior. 

The mechanism in the liver which activites amphetamine is impaired with 
continued use. As a result, the body develops tolerance to the chemical. As the 
individual builds greater tolerance to amphetamine, and larger amounts are 
required, serious gastrointestinal, liver, and stomach disorders can occur. 
Recent medical evidence strongly suggests that amphetamine use over time may 
produce severe degenerative arterial changes. 

Continued moderate to severe use of amphetamine may lead to pliysical 
dependence, although this has not been clearly established. The overdose level 
in children is approximately 5 mg./kg. of body weight, and in adults from 10 to 
15 mg./kg. of body weight. Individuals are cautioned about the possibility of 
drug misrepresentation when buying the drug from illegal sources. 



Comprehension Check #6 



T-F 1. Amphetamines are most often prescribed for weight 
reduction. 
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LSD 

Classification : LSD-25 is a synthetic preparation derived from 
ergot, a rye fungits. The chemical is extremely potent in man. Human 
dosage is measured in milliontlis of a gram (micrograms) rather than the 
more standard thousandths of a gram (milligram). 

Social Setting : LSD was first synthesized in 1938 by the Swiss 
chemist, Albert Hoffman, who stimibled onto the compound while seeking 
headache remedies. Hoffman experienced the first LSD 'trip' in 19-13, when 
he accidentally received a minute quantity of the drag. It was thought that 
LSD mimicked the symptoms of psychotic behavior and, following World 
War n, research was extensive. Although little therapeutic use was found, 
LSD became very popular for its dramatic hallucinogenic effects. 

In 1964, LSD was declared illegal and a controlled substance by the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

Physical Effects and Hazards : The psychological effects of LSD can 
be dixided into three categories: central, direct, and neurohormonal. 

(1) Central: These effects include stimulation of neuron acti\'ity in 
the brain and stimulation of the brain's reticular formation. This r-^sults 

in altered senstivity to sensations from the outside environmem. Susrmlation 
of the brain stem, medulla, and mid-brain causes the pupils to dilate, body 
temperature to rise, and the sugar content of the blood to increase. 

(2) Direct: Lysergic Acid Diethylamide directly stimulates smooth 
muscles, resulting in a fine tremor in the extremities. 
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(3) Nem-ohormonal : The drug also effects the functiomng of nerve 
cell transmitters which change elcctvical impulses into chemical activity. 
This action is not completely imderstood, but is thought to involve an 
alteration of Serotonin levels at certain nerve sites. Serotonin is a 
substance which is naturally present in the body and is said to play a role 
in the transmission of impulses from one nev^'e to another in the brain, 

affecting both thought and emotion. 

The overall effect of LSD is a result of these specific actions, and 
varies by dose. These effects may include a sharp intensification of 
colors, soimds, tastes, and other sensations. A crossing of stimuli (e.g. 
hearing colors) is often noted. The usual balance of emotions is altered, 
and perceptions of elapsed time may be distorted. On occasion, nausea, 
dizziness, headache, and a loss of appetite have been reported. There is 
also decreased muscle coordination when LSD is taken in large doses. 

The actual drug experience may last fi-om six to twelve hours, 
depending on dosage. In humans, dosage varies from 50-300 micrograms, 
with moderate doses ranging to 150 microgTams. 

Initial risks are encountered from buying LSD on the street, where 
it may be adulterated or improperly synthesized. The drug experience 
itself varies considerably with individuals, and must be considered 
unprcdictaljlc. Occasionally the experience is unsettling and frightening 
experiences have been shown to occur frequently in cases where individuals 
are already undergoing fear of alienation. In cxireme cases, LSD can 
In-ing about a psychosis which lasts from a few weeks to an indefinite 
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' Flaslibacks' have I^ccn reported as loiii;- as 20 numth.s after the actual dnig 
cxperioncc. These usually appear after an extremely intense and unpleasant 
LSD 'trip.' 

Experiments of the late ]960's reporting ciiromosonial damage have not been 
verified. LSD docs not produce physical dependence, although it is possible foi- 
the user to develop psychological dependence. Tolerance to LSD builds quickly. 
A cross-tolerance has been demonstrated between LSD and other hallucinogens 
(notaljly Mescaline). 



Cou-iprcheusion Check //7 

T-F 1. LSD produces phj'Sical dependence. 



Antihistamines 

Classification : There are five primars' groups of antihistamines: 
Kthanolomine (Diphenhydramine); Phenothiazlne (Promoethazinel ; 
Ithylenediammine (Pyrilamine) ; All<ylamine (Chlorpheniramine); Peperazine 
(Chlorcylizine) . 

Social Setting : Antihistamines were demonstrated to have the 
capacity to relieve allergic reactions in 1937. Since that time, a large 
number of antihistamine preparations have been marketed for relief from 
various types of allergies, hypersensitive reactions, seasonal hay fever and 
urticaria. 

Heavy media exposure; and advertising soon led the public to consider 
antihistamines to be a "miracle drug." Manufacturers, in turn, produced 
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do'/ens of "new" preparations' which wore usually nothing more than new 
brand names for the same preparations. 

Physical EffcctsjuK Ljlajlfml^i: Antihistamines block the pharmaco- 
logical effects of histamines, which cause allergic reactions in the 
respiratory system. It is not knovvn precisely how this is accomplished, 
but it is believed that antihistamines block the effects of histamines upon 
the smooth muscles of the upper respiratory system. The dmg acts upon 
tliese muscles as a vasodilator, increasing the flow of blood in the 
capillaries. 

These drugs may cause many undesirable side-effects. Most 
physicians now exercise great caution, in prescribing antihistamines because 
these side-effects vary considerably according to dosage and individual 
response to the particular form of the drug. Common side-effects include 
excessive drowsiness, in.*ility to concentrate, dizziness and impaired 
coordination. Sensitivity reactions are also reported, including lassitude, 
muscular weataiess, upset stomach and urinary retention. In addition, 
antihistamines may produce chronic coughing, by drying up the mucous 
TriGnibranes. 

Antihistamines have serious overdose potential, especially with 
eliildrcn. Twenty to thirty tablets or capsules may cause death in children. 
Since there is no specific treatment for ar.tihist amine overdose, prevention 
is extremely important. Parents should be particiUarly careful to keep . 
these drugs out of the roach of clnldrcn. This is an especiaUy serious 
problem due to the large number of antihistamine, available to the public 
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Althougli antihistamines arc not commonly classified with the 
psychoactive dvugs, they arc chemically similar to psychoactives and have 
found use as tranquilizers and anti-con\-ulsants and as treatments for motion 
sickness, nausea and parkinsonianism . The various antihistamine compounds 
produce metabolic effects ranging from mild stim.ulation to strong sedation. 

There has been some evidence that antihistamines may be related to 
birth defects. The peperazine groups have been shown to be connected 
with birth defects in laboratory animals. 

Antihistamines are sometimes prescribed in combination with other 
drugs because antihistamines are believed to increase the intensity and 
duration of the effects of other drugs. However, there is little scientific 
evidence to support this belief. 



Comprehension Chee k hS 

T-F L. Antihistamines are chemically similar to psychoactive 
drugs. 



Mescaline 

Classification ; Mescaline belongs to the structural class of 
tetrahydroisoquinoline alkaloids. It differs structurally from LSD, 
Psilocybin and other hallucinogens, which are indole compounds. 

Peyote is the common name for the cactii which have mescaline as 
their primary active ingredient; particularly Lophophora williamsii and 
Lo phonhora Lowinii . These cactii, which arc native to the deserts of 
Central and North America, arc small, spineless, carrot shaped plants with 
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only a rounded surfafc appearing- aliovo tlio ground. U is this portion, 
called a button, wliich contains tlic active alkaloids. 

Soci al Settin g: The recorded use of the drug dates back to pre- 
Christian times when it was involved in religious ajid magical rites by the 
Chicimcc tribe of Indians in Central America. By the time of the Spanish 
conquests, its use had spread from Central America to what is now Texas, • 
Ari/.ona, and New Mexico. Peyote was used by native Indians for the 
relief of fatigue and hunger, treatment of various diseases and to help 
achieve the trance-like state demanded by tribal ritual dances. 

Tribal migrations and intermittent warfare in the nineteenth eentuiy 
eventually con.solidateci organized Peyote cults in the United States. A 
loose tribal confederation of "Mescal Bean Eaters" adopted some Christian 
elements into their rituals and evolved into the Native American Church of 
North America. This church currently retains the legal use of Peyote in 
religious ceremonies under the constitutional right of Freedom of Religion. 

One to six buttons are usually held in the mouth until soft and then 

swallowed - chewed or unehewed. The taste is bitter and soapy, and 

vomiting often follows ingestion. The effects last for approximately 12 

« 

hours . 

Physical Kffcets and Hazards : The alkaloids in Peyote fall into two 
classes: stiycluiine-like alkaloids which produce tension and excitability and 
morphine-like alkaloids which produce sedative and hypnotic effects. This 
results in a two stage physiological action in man: an intial period of 
exhilaration followed by u psychological state involving visual, auditory :and 
tactiii- dislnrtion.s. 1(^0 



Rlcscaline stimulates the human central" sj-nipathetic sj'stcm causing 
increases in pupil size, pulse rate and blood pressure. I-5D and Psiloeybin 
produce similar cffecLS. 

Mescaline is like LSD, Pailoeybin and other hallucinogens in that 
tolerance develops rapidly without physical dependence. Repeated use over 
three to six days will develop a high degree of tolerance to the physical and 
psychological effects of the drug. However, withdrawal symptoms do not 
occur, so the drug is not considered to be physically addicting. 

Mescaline overdose has not been kno\vn to cause any human death. 
However, the overdose risk is increased when mescaline is combined with 
certain other dnigs, including insulin, barbiturates and physostigmine. It 
would be possible for a person taking insulin to overdose on near normal 
dosages of mescaline. 

The psychological effects of mescaline are highly subjective and 
variable relative to time, setting and individLial reaction. Mescaline has 
been sho\vm to impair ability to perform tasks requiring complex 
discrimination, immediate memory and problem solving ability. Those 
impairments may be due to disinterest in performing psychological tests 
while under the influence of the drug rather than to direct effects of the 
drug. 

Mescaline produces marked alterations in visual perception. Objects 
may appear to take on new colors and shapes and appear to be distorted. 
Users are usually aware that these distortions arc products of their own 
minds so these visual phenomena arc not regarded to be hallucinations. 
20G 
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Drug analysis has shown that there is virtually no mescaline 
available on the stn=ot. The so called "mescalino" that is sold is actually 
LSD or PC P. 



Comprehension Cheek i''9 

T-F 1. Mescaline produces tolerance without physical 
dependence . 



Methaciualone 

Class ification: Mcthaqualone is stnicturally related to barbituric 
acid and acts as a^ central nervous system depressant. It reduces the 
intensity of transmissions along neural pathways, thus lowering the level of 

emotional arousal. 

Social Setting: Mctliaquaione was first sjnthesi'/ed by Gurjal in 1950 
and was available in Japan soon aftcr^vards. The Rorer Company introduced 
the compound to the U.S. in 1955 as a sleeping aid (in doses of 150-300 mg.^ 
and as a daytime sedative (75-100 mg.). Advertised as a non-barbiturate, 
non-addicting, tranquilizing agent, the sales for the Rorer product, brand 
name "Quaalude," increased rapidly. In 1972. it became the sixth most 
prescribed preparation by physicians in America. Several pharmaceutical 
companies have now marketed Mcthaqualone preparations: Pennwalt 
(Bi-Phetaminc-T); Amar-Stonc (SoporV. Wallace (Oi^timilV, Parke-Davis 
(ParesU; Cooper (SomnaFac, SomnaFac- Forte). 

Mcthaqualone appeared briefly on the streets of San Francisco in 
19G8 and was not heard from again until 1970. when it reappeared on college 
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campuses in the Midwest. From the Midwest its illegal use has spread to 
the East and West Coasts. The main source appears to be legal 
preseriptions and diverted or '\osV shipments. In the larger cities 
Methaqualone is readily available on the street or fi^om ^script' doctors. 
The street names reflect this origin. "Sopors/^ ^^Quaaludes" and ^'Liides" 
are typical slang terms. 

Physical Effects and Hazards : The illegal use of Methaqualone is 
a result of its psychological effects. It produces a sensual and somewhat 
euphoric state, causing the user to feel calm and relaxed. Like alcohol, 
Methaqualone reduces the inhibitions and creates a sense of intimacy with 
other people. With larger doses, muscular activity slows down, 
cooi'dination is impaired, speech slows down and becomes slurred and 
sleep usually occurs. Hangovers, similar to alcohol hangovers, may be 
exiDcricnced. 

Overdose is a serious danger with Methaqualone. There are a 
number of reasons for its high overdose potential. First, the user may 
tend to misjudge the potency of the dosage by the rather small size of the 
pills. Secondly, the drug effects the memorj', so that the user may lorget 
how many pills he has already taken. Thirdly, the drug effects judgment, 
so that the user may underestimate the risk of taking additional pills. 
Finally, there is an effect called 'iynergism^ which causes an unusually 
strong reaction when two depressants are taken together. Thus, 
Methaqualone and alcohol become an extremely dangerous combination. 
Most Methaqualone overdose deaths occur in combination with alcohol. 
208 



Long term use of MciUuiquHlone may result in physical and/or 
psycholoKical dcpencience. Physical depeudcncc begins with tho development 
of toloranec. Tolerance is folio\ved by %vithdrau-al symptoms. When a 
physically addicted user suddenly stops taking the drug, he will experience 
a "Withdrawal syndrome," which includes insomnia, cramps, headaches, 
tremors, seizures, vomiting and depression. Withdrawal from 
Mcthaquakme is dangerous and should be supervised by a physician. 
Mothaqualone can produce physical dependence in two weeks at a daily 

dosage of 600-3000 mg. 

The user may also develop psychological dependence upon 
Mothaqualone. Psychological dependence,, is the result of using the drug in 
order to cope with personal problems. Generally, the user must develop 
altei-native coping mechanisms in order to overcome psychological 
dependence. 

Methaqualone crosses into the bloodstream of an unborn infant. If 
the mother is physically dependent upon IMethaqualone, her child will also 
be born with this dependence. 



Co mprehension Check I'lO 

T-F 1. Methaqualone has very little overdose potential. 



Minor Tranquilizers 
Classification: The word "tranquilizer" describes a number of 
drugs which differ chemically. Minor traiiquilizers are central nervous 
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sysLom dcprcssniUs, like alcohol, and shriro similar propcMHics, such as, 
drug- dependence and Loleranee to other doj)rossanLs, The three main 
families of minor tranquilizers are: mepvobanuite and its analogues (Rela, 
Soma, Striatan, Cnpla, Miltov/n, Equanil, Ultran, and others^; 
benzodiazepines (Librium, Valium, Dalmane, Norbium, SeraxV, and 
dcphenylmathanes (Suavitil, Phobex, Softran, Suvren, Atarax, Vistaril), 
Other minor tranquilizers incUule Trancopal, Listica, Trcpidone» and Quiaetin, 

Social Setting ; The first minor tranquilizer, meprobamate» was 
introduced in 1955. These drugs were originally prescribed as part of a 
treatment program for reducing the symptoms of mild to moderate anxiety 
and mild psychoneurotic or psychosomatic complaints. Barbiturates were 
previously prescribed for this purpose, but were regarded to be dangerous 
because of their overdose potential and their strong tendency to produce 
physical dependency. Tranquilizers were regarded to be safer because 
they have much less critical dosages (increases in dosage do not produce 
corresponding increases in effects) and were not believed to produce 
physical dependence. Tranquilizers quickly became very popular and are 
available today in refillable prescriptions. However, it has subsequently 
been demonstrated that they do cause physical dependence. 

Physical Effects and Haz ards: Minor tranquilizers act on the 
central nervous system by affecting the inteiTieurons which connect sensory 
and motor pathways. The user becomes less aware, and a state of calm is 
produced. Skeletal muscles arc also slightly relaxed. The results are 
reduced aggression, increased sociability and, depending on the dose, 
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drowsiness progressing tou-nrd sleep. Like alcohol, minor tranqmlizcvs 
effect coordination, speech patterns, attention span, and libido. The 
expectation of relaxation also contributes to the overall effect of producing 

a chemical calm. 

Minor tranquili'/ers produce a number of Icnown side effects, 
including apathy, illogical fears, low blood pressure, fainting, chills, 
rashes, upset stomach, disorientation, blurred vision, sleep disturbances 
and bladder, menstrual, and ovuUuy irregularities. The synthetic euphoria 
produced may lead to psychological dependence, while the chemicals, 
themselves, cause physical dependence. These t^vo types of dependence, 
which can be complete within a few weeks, arc encouraged by tolerance to 
the dings. 

- Symptoms of withdrawal from minor tranquilizers are almost as 
vere as with barbiturates. They arc regulated by the individual's 
etabolism, potency of the specific preparation and length and frequency of 
use. Symptoms of hypcr-excitability are noticeable in a dependent person 
from four to eight hours after cessation of the drug, hi animals, 
withdrawal from chronic doses cause grand mal sei'/.ures after hvcnty-four 
hours, and is fatal to a majority. In humans, doses of 3.2 to 6.2 grams 
per day can cause dependence. The accompanying symptoms arc similar 
to those of secobarbital: insomnia, vomiting, tremors, muscle t^vitchins. 
anxiety, and general ill humor. Instances of hallucinations behveen the 
3Gth and 4Sth hour of withdrawal and occasional grand mal seizures have 
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been reported- Withdrawal from minor tranquilizers requires medical 
supervision since the situntion may be life-threatening. 

The safest minor tranquilizers are, in general, tlie benzodiazepine 
derivatives. Their dose-response curve is flat (exeept for diazepam) whieh 
means that increased dosage is not accompanied by a marked increase in 
effect. Hence, benzodiazepine derivatives do not act strongly on respiration 
and do not facilitate suicide. In other minor tranquilizers, the lethal dose 
is approximately ten times the recommended hypnotic dose. 

Minor tranquilizers demonstrate 'synergism' when mixed with other 
depressant drugs (opiates, barbiturates, alcohol, hjTDnotic sedatives, and 
synthetic narcotics). This means that a greater depressant effect is produced 
than if the agents were taken singly and their effects added together. Thus, the 
potential for unexpected depressant overdose is increased when an individual 
mixes depressant drugs. 

These chemicals do not cure. To the contrary, they may postpone the 
cure, thus adding to the initial problem. In America, they represent a socially 
acceptable alternative to alcohol, and have produced millions of dependent 
persons. Millifms of middle-class citizens use niinor tranquilizers as their 
drug of choice;. 

Comprohonslon Check -^1} 

T-F 1. Withdrawal from tranquilizers is not a severe problem. 
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Nicotine 

Claasirication : Nicotine is an alkaloid found in tobacco leaves, which is 
extracted as a colorless, oily, acrid liquid, and is sometimes used as an 
insecticide. 

Social Scttins^ : Nicotine is named after Jacques Nicot, French 
ambassador at Lisbon, who first introduced tobacco into France-in 1560. 
Consumption of tobacco today is extremely widespread, despite information 
campaigns aimed at discouraging its use. Routes of administration include 
chewing, smoking, and sniffing. 

Physical Effects and Hazards : Nicotine acts on the heart, blood vessels, 
digestive tract, and kidneys. After having an initial stimulant effect-, the dnig 
then depresses activity of parts of the brain and nervous system. Users will 
cx-pericnee an increase in pulse rate, a rise in blood pressure, and a drop in 
body temperature. These effects arc followed by a feeling of relaxation and a 
slight mental euphoria. Smoking increases the release of acids into the 
stomach and may slow down the formation of urine. 

The harmful effects of cigarette smoking appear quickly. Shortness of 
breath, a nagging cough, and ele .ated heart rate may all occur in users new to 
the drug. Long-term use has been linked to numerous disorders. The death 
rate from heart disease is 70^? higher among male cigarette smokers than 
among non-smokcr.s. Men bchveen the ages of 45-55 who smoke 10 or more • 
cigarettes daily oxpevience a death rate from heart disease that is three times 
as high as that of a comparable group of non-smol;crs. 
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Cigarette smoking is the chiof cause of chronic bronchitis, irritating the 
air passages leading from the windpipe to the lungs. This causes reduced 
respiration, regular coughing, and regurgitation of phlegm. 

Development of emph3^csema has also been linked to cigarette smoking. In 
this disease, the Umgs lose their normal elastieit}^ and retain abnormal amounts 
of air. 

Regular smokers also have a statistical incidence of lung cancer that is 
10 times greater than non-smokers. Smoking has also been linked to other 
forms of eaneer. Among smokers, death rates from cancers of the larynx 
(voice box), esophagus (gullet), urinary bladder, and mouth and allied 
structures is significantly higher than for non-smokers. 

Smokers are also more likely to suffer from cerebrovascular disease, 
due to the fact that hardening of the blood vessels in the brain may lead to stroke. 

There is recent evidence to suggest that cigarette smoking interferes 
with the body's ability to defend against disease. In a two year study, 50% more 
hea\y smokers were hospitalized for all causes than were non-smokers. 

The growth of unborn infants is retarded in pregnant women vho smoke. 
Premature births, stillbirths, and death among newborn babies are .di more 
frequent among mothers who smoke than among those who do not. 

Recent studies indicate that smokers of low nicotine cigarettes inhale 
more frequently, thus taking in nearly the same amount of the drag as smokers 
of cigarettes with higher nicotine levels. 

Continued use of cigarettes produces a tolerance to nicotine. After 
ceasing to use nicotine, an individual may feel restless, irritable, depressed, 
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and dizzy. A number of studies now suggest that nicotine may produce ii 
mild physical dependence as well as psychological dependence. 



Compx'ohension Chccl< "12 

T-F 1. Some studies suggest that smokers are hospitalized 
at a rate 50? greater than non-smokers. 



MDA 



Classification : Methyl enedioxy amphetamine is a derivative of the 
amphetamine family. Although it produces a mildly hallucinogenic state, 
the fact tliat it has an amphetamine base and heightens sensitivity to stimuli 
makes- classification as a stimulant more accurate. 

Social Setting ; MDA was first synthesized in the l930's and early 
indications suggested that it would serve as an appetite depressant. Tn 
1959, AUes observed that, although MDA was not hallucinogenic, it did 
heighten the, perception of sensations. The perceptual distortions and 
feelings of anxiety occasionally present with LSD were not found with MDA. 
Research was initiated in 1967 to explore the possible use of MDA as a tool 
for psychotherapy. Further research concluded that, under carefully 
controlled conditions, MDA could be useful in drug-assisted psychotherapy. 

In 3 970, MDA was included in the Controlled Substances Act in an 
effort to regulate and monitor its production and consumption. Illicit 
demand for the drug, iiowever, has prompted its production in 'street- 
■ laboratories where purity and accuracy of the synthesis is questionable. 
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Physical Effects and Hazards : Existing information about the effects 
of MDA is inconclusive and incomplete. Experienced LSD users have 
confirmed clinical evidence that MDA produces LSD-like effects without the 
occurrence of hallucinations. The drug appears to produce a sensation of 
joy in the user. Feelings of peace, tranquility, tenderness, and gentleness 
are also experienced without accompanying despair or remorse. Also 
absent are the visual distortions or misperceptions common to hallucinogens. 
Reactions such as anger, aggression, confusion, disorientation, paranoia, 

loneliness, and isolation occur infrequently. This suggests that MDA might 
safely function as a bridge between mentally disturbed individuals and 

therapists. 

Physiological effects include increased pulse rate, fluctuating blood 
pressure, and dilation of the pupils. Overstimulation, loss of appetite, 
and insomnia are also common. The average street dose (100-150 mg.) 
takes effect within an hour after ingestion of the drug. Peak effects are 
usually reached in the first two hours and effects may continue for as long 
as 12 hours, depending upon the dosage and the user^s state of mind. 

There are no accurate studies available of either high dosage or 
long-term use of MDA. Research into physical effects and hazards from 
continued high doses is needed. 

Coniprehen ^^ 'on Check ^.^13 

T-F 1. MDA may have utility in mental health applications. 
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PCP 

. ciassificatiotv . Phcncycl idine is an anesthetic and tranquilizing- agent 
currently in use in ^•cterinal7 medicine. PCP is generally considered to be 
a psychomimctie ehemical, i.e., a chemical which mimics or imitates the 
symptoms of a psychosis. 

Socia l Setting : Phcncycl idine was developed in the 1950' s for use in • 
humans as an analgesic (pain killer) and surgical anesthetic. Human usage 
was later discontinued when sensory disturbances, psychotic reactions, and 
agitation were associated with the drug. Scientific research suggests that 
PCP produces disordered thought processes similar to chronic schizophrenia. 

First appearing on the illicit American market in 1967, phencyclidine 
is frequently misrepresented on the street. Alleged mescaline, psilocybin, 
or THC (the active ingredient in marijuana) is often actually PCP. It is a 
common ingredient in psychedelic preparations, and appears in capsules, 
tablets, or as a light colored powder. Phencyclidine can be taken orally, 
injected, sniffed, or inhaled by smoking. 

Physical Effects and Hazards : Noticeable physiological effects of 
pher.cycliciine include flushing, profuse sweating, increased blood pressure, 
and rapid heart beat. Gcnerali'/ed numbness, blurred vision, muscular 
incoordination, and di/,/-incss may also occur. 

The effects of PCP on the central nervous system vary according to 
dosage. At lower doses (t mg.) the user e.xpcrienees anxiety, depression, 
or fear and thought and concentration become difficult. Higher doses 
(7..-;-10 mg.) produce apathy and a sense of isolation. Delusions or 
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hallucinations can also occur. Still larger closes caii produce convulsions 
and coma. 

Research to date has not kIiowti dcpoudeuce potential in phencyclidine 
use. More than 1,000 humans have received the drug without developing 
acute psychotic reactions. It remains a hazardous drug, hov.ever, due to 
its potential for causing serious psychological disturbances in some people. 

Comprelionsion Chock #14 

T-F 1. PCP is ps3''chominetic. 

Basic Facts Condensed 
Marijuan a (grass, weed, has, pot, tea, Mary Jane) 
Ckissification : Hallucinogen 
Overdose Potential : None 
Phy si c al Ad d ic t ion : None 

Common Methods of Consumption : Smoked, ingested in food, '^tea^^ 

Amphetamines (speed, pep, bennies, uppers, doxies) 
Classification : Stimulant 

Overdose Potential : Possible but ordinarily not fatal. Long term 

damage to body and mind can result through 
prolonged use. Overdose and death possibility 
Increases if injected due to possible impurities 
in drug. 

Physical Arkliction : Yes, but of unusual type. Withdrawal often causes 

depression and anxiety but othci-wise not dangerous. 

Common Methods of Consumption : Ingestion, injection, capsules, 

powder, or tablets. 

2x2 
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Barbiturates (downers, rods, yellow jackets, pheniiies, barbs) 
Class if LcatLon : Depressants 

Overdose Potenl igl: High, especially if mixed with alcohol consumption. 
P hv.sicnl Addietion : Yes, very heavy. 

Common Methods of Consumption : Ingestion in capsule or tablet form, 

occasionally injected. 

Tranquilizers (e.g. , Torazine, Vallium, Librium, etc.') 
Classification : Depressant 

Overdose Potential : Yes, especially in combination with alcohol. 
Physical Addiction : Yes, but less than barbiturates. 

rnn. n.nn Mothods oF Consumption : Ingestion in capsule or pill form generally 
— ~ " obtained by prescription for hypertensive 

disorders. 

Heroin (Horse, II, junk, smack, dope) 

Classification: Narcotic (opiate) other derivatives or chemical equivalents 
are codeine, morphine, paregoric, methadone and amidone. 

O verdose Potential : Improbable from normal dose, though possible due to 

impurities or accidental high quality. 

Physical Addiction : Yes, high: 

Common Method of Consumption : Injection 

I^SD (acid, cubes, toles, sugar) 
Classification : Hallucinogen 

Overdoso Potential : In clinical form, none. Off the street, yes, because 

of impurities. 

Physical Addiction : None 

Com mon Methods of Consumption : Ingested in tablet or capsule or in sugar 
— " cub:^s, occasionally injected. 219 
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Mescnline (peyote, cactus, the button, mescal beans) 
Classification : Hallucinogen 
Overdose Potential : None 
Physical Addiction : None 

Common Methods of Consumption : Organically by chewing Peyote buttons or 

grinding up into capsules. Synthetically 
in capsules or tablets. 

Psylocybin (mushrooms) 

Classification : Hallucinogen 
Overdose Potential : None 
Physical Addiction : None 

Common Methods of Consumption : Dried and ground up in capsule form or 

ingested in natural (mushroom^ form. 

Cocaine (snow, coke, flake, gold dust) 
Classification : Stimulant 

Overdose Potential : Yes, acute poisoning is possible. Death can occur 

through depression of respiration or through direct 
toxic effects on the heart. 

Physical Addiction : No, but tolerance develops quickly. 

Common Methods of Consumption : Sniffed or injected. 

Symptoms of Dru^r Abuse 

Hallucinogens . Talkativeness, lassitude, reduced coordination and reflexes 
excitement, impairment of judgement, distortion of time and distance, difficulty 
thinking clenrly and remembering, crossing of senses (e.g., "hearing" colors). 

Stimulants . Hyperactivity, excitability, irritability, aggressiveness, 
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restlessness, anxiety, paranoia, euphoria, hallucinations, tremor, 
talkativeness .dilated pupils, loss of appetite, occasionally panic, dizziness, 

seatiness, bright, shining eyes. 

Depressants . Appearance of crunkeimess, skvrred speech, staggering, 
confusion, quick temper, constricted pupils, slowed.r esponses and reactions. 

Opiates-Narcotics . Drowsiness, euphoria, slurred speech, loss of 
appetite, impaired coordination, depressed reflexes, constricted pupils, 
amstipation, flushed face, needle "tracks" on arms. 
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Blood Alcohol Concentration 



Estimated Amount of 80 Proof Liquor Needed to 
Beach Approximate Given levels of Alcohol in the Blood 



^Tm pty Stomach ^^ 
During a one-hour period with 
little or no food intake prior to 



drinking 



^^ Full Stomach^ ^ 
During a one-hour peiiod 
occurring between one and two 
hours after an average meal 



Body 
Weight 
(Lbs.) 



-240 
-230 
-220 
-210 



Ounces of Maximum : 
80 Proof Blood 
Liquor Alcohol 

Consumed Concentration 
In One % By Wt. 
Hour 



-200 
-190 
-1 80 
-170 
-IGO 
■^"50 

-r4o ^ . 



130 \ 

-120 
-110 
-100 



-16 
-15 
-14 
-13 
-12 
-11 
-10 

-9 

-8 

-7 

-6 



-3 
\ 
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■0. 20 
■0. 19 
•0. 18 
•0. 17 

■0. 16 

-0. 15 

-0. 14 

-0. 13 

-0. 12 

-0. 11 

-0. 10 

-0. 09 

-0. 08 

-0. 07 
-0. 06 
-0. 05 
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Body 
Weight 
(Lbs.) 



-240 
-230 
-220 

-210 

-200 
-190 
-180 

-170 

-160 



-140 
-130 



-120 
-110 
-100 



Ounces of Maximum 
80 Proof Blood 
Liquor Alcohol 

Consumed Concentration 
In One % By Wt. 



Hour 



-16 
-15 
-14 



-13 
-12 

-9 
-8 
-7 
-6 
-5 

>» 

-4 
-3 
-2 



■ 0. 20 
■0.19 

■ 0.18 
• 0. 17 
-0.16 

-0.15 

-0. 14 
-0. 13 

-0.12 

-0. 11 

-0. 10 

-0. 09 

-0. 08 

-0. 07 
-0. 06 
-0. 05 



-0. 04 
-0. 03 



The charts on the preceeding page show the appro>dir:ate average 
amoimt of SO proof liquor a 150 lb. person would have to consuriie in a 
one-hour period to reach 0.10%, the percentage -weight of alcohol in the 
bloodstream , wMch presumes a driver to be intoxicated. 

To determine the approximate average number of ounces of SO 
proof liquor needed in a one-hour period to reach O.l(f/o, drav.- a line 
from "Body Weight" to 0. 10%. The line will intersect the average number 
of ounces needed to produce , a 0.10%. Follow the same procedure to 
determine the amount of liquor needed to reach other blood-alcohol 
concentrations, such as 0.05%, 0.15%, etc. 

The charts show rough averages only. Many factors affect the rate 
of alcohol absorption into tlie bloodstream. Amount of food consumed, 
kind of food and drink consumed, and percentage of fatty tissue in the 
body, for examples, can vary blood-alcohol concentration values. 

The rate of elimination of alcohol from the bloodstrean^. is 
approximately 0. 015% per hour. Therefore, substract 0. 015^: from 
blood-alcohol concentration indicated on the charts for each hour after the 
start of drinMng. 

Fifteen Signs of Developing Alcoholism 

1. The incUvidual begins to drink more than the other members of 
his group. 

2. Tlie individual begins to drink more frequently than others. 
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3. With increasing frequency, the individual goes beyond tJie 
allowed lieense for dnnking behavior. 

4. He begins =to experienee ^'blaekouts'^ or temporary aninesia 
during and following drinl^ing episodes. 

5. lie drinl^s more rapidly than others. He g:ulps his drinks. 

6. He drinks surreptitiously and sneaks drinlcs. 

7. He begins to lose control as to time, place, and amount of his 
drinking. He drinks—and often gets drunlc— at inappropriate times and 
places wlien he did not intend to. 

8. He hides and protects his liquor supply so he will never be 
caught short. 

9. He drinlcs to overcome the hangover effects of his prior 
drinldng. 

10. He tries new patterns of drinldng as to time, place, amounts, 

and what he drinks, 

11. He attempts ^^geographicaP^ cures by moving to new locations, 
or 'travelling^' cures by seeking out different drinking groups— usually of a 
lower social status. 

12. He becomes a ^^oner*' in his drinking. Ingestion of alcohol 
becomes the sole purpose of drinking. 

13. He develops an elaborate system of lies, alibis, excuses, and 
rationalizations to cover up or to explain his drinking. 

14. He has personality and behavioral changes—even when not 
drinking— which adversely affect his family situation, his friendship groups, 
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or on-the-job relationships. Accidents, job losses, family quarrels, 
broken friendships, and trouble %vith the law may take place, not just when 
he is under the influence of alcohol, but even when he is not. 

15. aiaracteristics of the final phases are obvious and tragic: 
extended binges, physical tremors, hallucinations and deliria, complete 
rejection of social realiiy, malnutrition vdth accompanying illnesses and 
diseases — and an early death. 

PTuman Cost of Alcoholism 

- Public intoxication accounts for one-third of all arrests each 
year. 

- One-half of all homicides and one-third of all suicides are 
related to the use of alcohol. 

- Alcohol plays a key role in one-half of all the highway 
fatalities each year. 

- A minimum of 10 million Americans had alcohol-connected 
problems last year. 

- Alcohol dependence is the most serious drug problem in the 
country- 
Findings from a recent federal study include: 

- Nearly one out of seven twelfth-grade boys admits getting drunk 
at least once a week, and more than one out of three gets 
"tight" at least four times a year. 

- Half the tenth graders surveyed reported drinking in cars, and 
GO per cent of traffic fatalities among youth involves alcohol. 

- The number of high school students who have ever used alcohol 
is up 90 percent in three years. 

A New York study shows that almost 107^ of that city's juniors and 
seniors "are already or potentially alcoholics." 
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A 'Allying out'* progrr* in Houston has seen its teenage clientele 
soar from six to 1,200 in only three years. 

Theories of Aleoliolism 

There are a number of tlieories which attempt to explain the 
process by which the illness of alcoholism develops. One theory assumes 
that alcoholism is a biological wealmess, like an allergy, wMch may be 
inherited. Another theory assumes that alcoholism develops when persons 
who drink alcoholic beverages are subjected to extreme tension or 
loneliness. Still anotlier theory argues that the alcoholic does not develop 
into full adult maturity in a normal way. He has been deprived of 
affection and security as a child and turns to excessive drinldng as a means 
of adjusting to reality. All of these theories appear to have elements of 
truth, but none of them is a sufficient single explanation for the development 
of the complex phenomenon of alcoholism. 

We must say, at this time, that the precise causes of alcoholism 
have not yet been fully determined. It seems likely that, in addition to the 
biological reaction of the body to alcohol, there are psychological and 
sociological factors that contribute to the development of alcoholism. These 
include inadequate personality, neurotic response patterns, syniptoms of 
psychotic tendency and various types of social deprivation. 

There are probably many tyiDCS of alcoholism. Dr. E. IM. Jellinek 
has recently completed extensive research in which he identified the 
following five t^T^es of alcoholism in the United States: 
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Alpha- Excessive use, frequent clruii]<enness, interference with 
economic and social life. No progression, no addiction. 

Beta: Similar to alpha except that the individual does not eat 

' properly. Serious complications such as gastritis, 

cirrhosis and polyneuropathy may occur. There may be 
dependence upon alcohol. No progression or addiction. 

Gfimma: Increased tissue tolerance to alcohol. Change in cell 
■ metabolism. Withdrawal symptoms. Physical 

dependence and loss of control definite indication of 
addiction. This type is also progressive; that is, the 
illness becomes worse with more drinking. 

Delta: Characteristics are similar to the gamma tjije but 
instead of loss of control there appears to be the 
inability to abstain from alcohol beverages. 

Epsilon: The least common in the United States. Appears to be 

related to manic depressive states. Excessive drnV.ang 

usually occurs only during thn state of depression. 

Treatment Approaches for Alcoholism 
During the last t^venty-five years a variety of treatment approaches 
have been developed to help' the alcoholic. Sometimes these are used 
together and sometimes individually. The main treatment approaches are: 

a. Alcoholics Anonymous, a voluntary fellowship of men and women 
who seek mutual help and spiritual g-uidance for their problems. Based on 
the famous ^INvelve Steps to Sobriety, Alcoholics Anonymous has helped more 
people than any other form of therapy. Some 300, 000 men and women have 
recovered through the help of A. A. 

b. The public clinic. An out patient client facility employing 
various disciplines such as medicine, psycWatiT, psychology, social work 
and somclimes religion. People receive the services which they need and 
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great emphasis is placed upon indi\idual and group therapy. This is 
carried out throa?:h small groups under a sldlled leader and an attempt is 
m.ade to develop understanding and insiglits into their drinl<ing problems. 

c. The use of detexn^ent chemicals which insulate or keep the 
person from taldng the first drink. These chemicals such as Antabuse and 
Temposil are harmless in this but cause a violent reaction when a person 
imbibes a small amount of alcohol. 

d. The aversion treatment is based on producing a conditioned 
reflex by means of a chemical which will produce nausea. Usually this 
treatment is given in a hospital by a skilled physician or nurse. If the 
person tastes alcohol beverage at the same time nausea is induced, the 
person will associate an unpleasant reaction with the taste and sight of the 
alcohol beverage. This may be helpful in interrupting the drinldng 
pattern. Usually it is accompa.ued by some psychological counseling or 
therapy. 

e. Religious conversion. An unlmown number of people find a 
solution to their drinldng problem through religious conversion. They are 
enabled to change their ways of life and find other satisfactory outlets for 
themselves. 

Counseling Strategies for Dealing With 
Dnig and Alcohol Abuse 

There are innumerable theories as to why many people ai-e able to 

exi:)erimcnt with potentially addictive drugs and not become addicted while 

others become addicted (or habituated) very quickly and find it most 



difficult to ever "lack the habit." For purposes of this discussion it should 
be made clear from the outset that this author (Fuller) conceives the 
answer to lie primarily in the personality of the individual and not in his 
genetic make-up. Fuller's premise is that the abuse of alcohol or other 
drugs is primarily a method (self defeating to be sure) of handling the 
stresses and strains of everyday living. Wliat may begin as an attempt to 
cope with life's problems, or for excitement, for acceptance, for strokes, or 
whatever becomes complicated by a physical addiction and/or psychological 
habituation. In general, the in-depth treatment of a client requires skiU, 
time and resources beyond that possessed by most counselors, therefore 
most clients with drug or alcohol problems should be referred to 
appropriate agencies for comprehensive 'therapy. However, it is fi-equently 
tine that persons who are addicts or habituates are relatively functional 
and are still involved in work or training and still are a part of a family 
group. It is tliis large group of partially functional persons for whom the 
counselor can provide immediate assistance and eventual referral should it 
be advisable. The following suggestions arc intended for working with this 
population. 

Questions for the Counselor W^o Works with the Drug Abuser 
The following questions were posed by George Demos and Jolm 

Shainlinc of California State College, luong Beach as pre-conditions for 

effective counseling v/ith drag users. 

1. Do we have a knowledge of the drugs being abused and their 
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effects? Tliere is no quicker way to lose our audience than to not have 
accurate information about drugs. 

2. Do we have a knowledge of the language, music, etc. of the 
drug culture? Be aware of and understand what young people are talking 
about through their media. 

3. Do we know the values and attitudes of drug abusers? Can we 
empathize with the clients who think their answers will be found in chemical 
substances? 

4. Can we accept temporarily the client's abuse of drugs without 
early condemnation? Can we accept Mm as he is? This is particularly 
important early in the counseling relationship. To reject the client at the 
outset may hinder the possibility of his continuing. Once a relationship 
has been solidified, it may be appropiiato for confrontation or more 
powerful leads to be utilized. 

5. Will the fact that he is abusing drugs hinder us from 
establishing a trusting relationship? WHiat are our attitudes about drugs? 
Do we have blind spots, prejudices, etc. about diiigs? 

6. Do we understand that we also have abused and continue to 
abuse drugs (of a different kind)? This is particulary true of alcohol and 
nicotine (both being drugs). 

7. Can we be authentic with our clients? Hypocrisy and plioniness 
are integral parts of the credibility and/or generation gap that has evolved 
in recent years. 
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8. Can wc strive to concentrate on the drug abuser's strengths and 
attemi)t to bring out his creative potential whenever possible? We may bo 
so intent on changing his wealcncss or shortcomings ' we can forget he has 
strengths. I-et us never lose sight of the fact that this person before us 
is in the "process of becoming" and on this long journey there are many 
way stations; let us not become fixated at one derailment. 

9. Can I be open and tiiily honest \vith this individual before me— 
one who may have broken the law? Can I also admit to myself that I may 
have done the same under different circumstances (traffic, liquor, etc.)? 

10. Will the fact that the client may be engaging in illegal di-ug 
abuse activities create a barrier of repugnancy which can deter our 
effectiveness in the counseHng relationship? The key is to avoid judging ' 
too harshly or too early; rather the point is to attempt understanding. 

11. Have we and do we continue to leam and understand the many 
complexities involved in what has been referred to as alienation? This 
represents the single most salient factor relating to the social and 
psychopathology of drug abuse. We must know and understand what it 
means to be alienated and that a warm interpersonal relationship is an 
antidote. 

Demos and Shainline emphasize repeatedly that confrontive 
counseling input must be used with great care and only after some degree 
of trust has been established less it be %icwed as aggression and/or 
hostility on the part of the counselor. Fuller's vicsv, however, is that 
o-entlc confrontation is an essential ingredient of effective counseling and 



that a warm supportive relationship, while important, is insufficient for 
elient eliange in most cases. The reader is left to judge through his/her 
own experience as to the amount, type and timing of eonfrontive responses 
which are helpful for your particular clients. 

Group Ccmnscling . In general, no one knows a dnink^s ^'games'' or 
an addicts^ "rackets'^ like another drunk or addict. Therefore, there is 
considerable merit in conducting group counseling sessions wherever 
possible so that the counselor will receive the additional insight and 
counseling assistance from other seasoned users. It should be noted 
however, that the group can also function to reinforce drug use and self- 
defeating behaviors if the counselor is not aleii; to the strategies of 
individual members to gain support for their non-functional behavior. 

The suggested overall approach to the group work is to lay out a 
very structured approach to the group sessions with each person agreeing to 
a previously developed contract before the group starts. Constant vigilance 
must then be maintained to encourage members to live up to their agreed 
upon behavior in the group. 

The luiderlying premise(s) for changing these deeply ingrained 
behaviors is that the histoid of the client is not nearly so important as a 
deep awareness of what the person is doing right now to maintain the 
undesired behaviors. That is, it is relatively more important to know how 
a pej-son is non-functional than wliy since insiglit strategies have been 
notable for their lack of success in modifying alcoholics* or addicts' 



belmvior patterns. Dj'namically there arc four essential ingredients 
necessary for change to occur: 

(1) OwnersHii) of behavior by client must occu r i. e. "my alcoholism 
is mine, my feelings are mine, my behavior is mine, my thoughts are 
nmro and my life >s mine." This attitude (or belief) is a pre-condition 
for change because a person simply will not do what is necessary to be 
dilferent or feel differently as long as the locus of control of his/her life 
is perceived as exteraal to self. 

(2) The client must l earn what he currently is doing to m aintain tho 
undesired behavior fuse of dr u ^s or alcohol) and what games he is playing 
with himself to heeo the habit going. This is where help of other group 
members is a valuable adjunct to individual counseling since they can assist 
in identifjdng other members' deceptions even better than many counselors 
can. 

(3) Counselor and groip emotional s upport for desired 
b ehaviors . Someone needs to be available to provide strokes for 
appropriate behavior and to deny them when the person defeats himself. 

(4) The client must face the myths of inadequacy or wo rtMessness 
which underlie the habitual behavior. These myths will be promoted by the 
client almost desperately and require the constant confrontation and 
refuting by tlie counselor and other group members. A tjiDical mj^h could- 
be -if I don't drink I could never face the stress of my job day in and day 
out because I lack the skill to do it well. " Similar kinds of myths about 
competence, worth, beauty, etc. underlie all self-desti-uctive behavior 
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(e.g., I am dumb or ugly, or incompetent, etc.). 

Individual counseling would be cmpluisizing the same dynamics as 
are suggested above but witliout llie support of Lhe other gToup members 
being present. 

Refcri-als 

There are several lands of treatment progi-ams for alcoholics and/or 
drug abusers in most large communities. In general, it is veiy important 
for the counselor to be aware of the specific treatment modalities as well 
as who tlie people are to whom the client is going to be referred. For 
example, some so-called "free drug clinics" provide no real service other 
than inforBiation regarding where to get "clean" drugs and what to avoid on 
the streets. No real counseling or tlierapy is provided but rather short 
term assistanee in \vithdrawing or "coming dou-n." It is also true that 
alcoholic treatment programs run the gamut from a very sophisticated 
aversive conditioning approach to nothing more than detoxification centers. 
Being acquainted with both the services offered as well as the "style" of 
the staff will make matching up of appropriate referrrals much easier. 

A Final Word About 
Drug and Alcohol Counseling 

The following excei^t from an article by Brian Lewis catches up 
the state of the art of counseling witli alcoholics. 

"Studies show that counseling alcoholism is relatively new and 
fraught with foreboding. There are numerous definitions, theories. 



assumptions and techniques for the counselor to choose from, but all the 
available research shows that the recovery rate, regardless of institution 
or method, is appallin-ily low with the most sueeessful approach being 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Although these facts may be gloomy, there is a 
silver lining in the cloud of mystery surroimding alcoholism. In the past 
thirty-five years the recovery rate for alcoholics has gone from 
approximately 1% to approximately 35%, a staggering increase. The 
National Center for Prevention and Control of Alcoholism (1968) identified 
one of the major future needs in the field of alcoholsim: intensive, 
controlled studies on the various types of treatment now being used shoidd 
be conducted to measure their relative efficacy, and cletermiue the type of 
patient for which each is most suitable. Professionals have learned and 
are learning from such organizations as Alcoholics Anonymous. Research at 
centers such as Rutgers School of Alcohol Studies and Utah State 
University is beginning to show in what direction counseling in this field should 
go. For example, Ottenloerg's (1969) study showed that an eclectic approach 
to alcoholism therapy was the most successful way in a two-year study 
because the diverse talents of counselors from differing disciplines tapped 
a multitude of techniques that could be used as needed. Another point 
concerns basic counseling technique. Althougli the theories differed, the 
variables in the counseling interview were quite similar. Rapport, empathy, 
the counselor-client relationship, casing of internal and external sources of 
anxiety, and sobriety were primary goals. Further research may end such 
controversies as whether alcoholism is a. behavior disorder or a disease; 



is a symptom of imderljing patholui^y or a disoi^der in its owni right; and 
treatment of the internal man or control of the envii'onment/' 

It seems safe to conclude tliat the counseling practices which are 
effective with a general client population will also be effective with drug 
and alcohol abusers. Major difference may emerge in the amount of 
emphasis that is placed upon specific self-destructive behaviors and upon 
the use of group counseling as a primary treatment modality. 



Resources for Further Study 

Reprints from the Do It Now Foundation , P.O- Box 5115, Phoenix, Arizona 
85010, cover all of the major drugs currently available on the streets 
with factual data. 

Alcohol and Drug Information Centers are located in every major city in 
the United States and have excellent literature available. 

Please see Resource Section for further references. 
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IISfTERVIEWING SKILLS 



IN'J^ERVIEWING SKILLS 

Objective: To increase awareness of interviewing strategies. 
Pretest 



L \Vlicn the interviewer brings to surfaee the feelings behind the inter- 
viewee's message, it is an example of whieh lead: 

a. Restatement 

b. Clarification 
e. Reflection 

d. Interpreting 

\Won an interviewer opens an interview which of the following leads 
miKht best be employed: 



2. 



a. Assurance 

b. Explanation 
e. Advice 

d. Suggestion 

3. wniieh of the following does not present an obstacle to communication- 

a. Evaluating 

b. Clarifying 

e. Confirming 
d. Denying 

4. The lollowing is an example of what kind of question: '^waiat do you 
think arc the qualities of a 'good^ employee?" 

a. Descriptive Question 

b. Opinion Question 

2J3 
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c. Projective Question 

d. Suppositional Question 

True-Fnlso 

5. The external reaction relates to the iuterviewer^s thoughts and 

feelings. 

6. Aceoptance means eondoning the aetions and values of the indi- 
vidual. 

7. Sympathy is understanding with the individual. 

8. The interviewer does not have to l^now a solution for an 
intervieweee^s problems. 

9. During the exploration stage of the interview, the interviewer 
should have the interviewee state the problem situation. 

10. Closed questions limit rapport. 
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Answers to PveLest 



1. c 

2. b 

3. b 

4. b 

5. False 
C. False 

7. F:ilsc 

8. True 

9. False 
10. True 
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INTERVIEWING SKILLS 

The Purpose of Tntci'viewing 
An mterview is a purposeful conversation between people. The type 
of mterview discussed here is when an interviewee seeks help from an 
interviewer. The interviewee is the central focus of the interview. ■ The 
concern of tlie interviewer is how to best help the individual. The help 
occurs as the interviewee begins to recognize and discover ^he nature of 
his present situation and decides whether he chooses to change and in what 
directions. 

William Banaka in his book, Training in Depth I nterviewinfi-, has eited 
two requirements to good depth interviewing. The first is an awareness of 
the objective and subjective factors that influence the way people relate to 
one another. The second is for the interviewer to understand his own ways 
of reacting internally and externally. 

The internal reaction involves the underlying thoughts and feelings 
which precede the process of logic, gathering information, establishing a 
goal and finally determining the course of action. The external reaction 
relates to the way the interviewer manifests himself verbally as well as . 
the nonverbal expressions and gestures. Therefore, in order to achieve 
the purpose of helping the other person in the interview process, we can 
assume that we need to be in touch with these personal characteristics of 



tlic interviewer. 
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DcvcloiMnp; a Philo s ophy of Intei-^'iewing 

The personal pliilosophy of the inter\ie\ver has an effect on the entire 
process. The importance of under standing' our philosophy is that it enables 
us to change it when we feel inclined and believe it to be necessary for both 
our personal and professional development. 

The experience between the interviewee and interviewer is one which 
can lead to meaningftil change. This change involves learning as the inter- 
viewee takes away new information, new ideas, or more realistic ^ee^v.\ ^ 
and attitudes. Alfred Benjamin in his book The Helping Interview defines 
the helping process to have three main areas: information, self-awareness 
and other awareness, and personal growth. 

The interviewer can help the changes occur by demonstrating to the • 
individual that he can be responsible for his actions, thoughts, and feelings. 
We can convey to him that we trust his ability and potential to develop and 
change and to decide when and how he wishes to change. 

The interviewer becomes an active agent in the changing process by 
sharing with the interviewee what he sees and understands and how he per- 
ceives the interviewee's thinldng and feeling. He places himself in a position 
to help the interviewee search for solutions and ways to change. By helping 
the person discover his own solutions, he helps him become a more auto- 
nomous individual. 

Comp rehension Clieck #1 

What helps change occur in the inteniew process? 

EKLC 



Acceptance is a concept which is central to a philosophy of helping 
another person. This means different, things to each person. However, 
generally we think of acceptance in the helping interview as treating the 
person as mi equal and having respect for their thougjits and feelings. It 
does not mean agreeing with or condoning all the actions or values of the " 
individual but rather conveying an attitude that they have a right to their 
beliefs and feelings. If we try to return feedback about what wo hear him 
say,^ free of our own distortions, we can help them feel accepted. Tliis 
allows the individual to hear, examine, reflect, and modify whatever he 
likes. 

Understanding the person in the helping relationship is an important 
aspect of the experience. It is essential to recognize that there are different 
ways of understanding and each will have a different effect on the individual. 
First, we can understand something about the person. I can know that they 
are a "good" student, or that they do not speak English fluently, or that 
they are married. This is a remote form of understanding, essentially it 
is seen through the eyes of others. 

Secondly, I can understand the individual through my eyes. This means 
I understand him through my perceptions, my thiuMng, my knowledge and 
experiences. I understand Mm from my internal frame of reference. This 
of course implies that how I'm feeling, including all that is being processed 
inside of me, colors my understanding. , 

Thii-d, there is tlic way to imcicrstand the person which is most 
meaningful and that is to understand with him. This means lea\dng my 
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internal frame of refcrenee and trying to feel Jind thiiil< and see the world 
as he does. 

In the proeess of understanding another person genuine listening is an 
indispensible skill. Listening means leaving out tlioughts whieh may be 
preoccupying us and hearing what is being said. It means becoming aware 
of the voice tone, gestures, and expressions. It means hearing those things 
whieh may be held back or lie beneath the surface. This means we listen 

with uixler standing. 

A potential problem which may develop in the listening process is that 
the interviewer may find that he becomes absorbed in the interviewee's 
internal fraine of reference. Wiile trying to understand, it remains essential 
to remain yourself. We may then acquire an insight into the situation which 
will facilitate a new understanding. 

Benjamin (p. 48) suggests we listen with understanding to some or all 

of the following: 

1. How the interviewee thinks and feels about Mmself; how he per- 
ceives hinii^^lf 

2. \Miat he tliinks and feels about others, especially sig-iiificant others 
and people in general 

3. How he tliinks others relate to him and how they feel about him 

4. How he thinks about the topics he and the interviewer discuss 

5. wnvdi arc his goals and aspirations? 
G. Wluit are Ills defense mechanisms? 

7. Wliat coping nieclianisms does he use? 

8. Wliat are his values? 



En.pathy is similar to understanding \vith the person. It is seeing the 
world "as if" you were the individual yet stiU not losing sight of yourself. 
The i-ten-iewer explores the other's world to help the person come closer 
to iDc himself. While the interviewer temporarily abandons his own life 
space to feel and tliink with the other, it is only when he returns to his 
own life space that he can help. He can now share Ms perceptions he felt 
while being with the individual. Empathy is not sympathy. Syriipathy. sharing 
common feelings and interests, is important at times but is separate from 
empathy. 



Comprehension Check #2 

now are empathy and imderstanding similar? 



In conclusion, we want to take to an interview a feeling of our human- 
ness. If we can be open and not hold back, we will encourage him to dis- 
cover himself more fully. We must be sincere, genuine and congruent mth 
what we say and do. We must convey to the individual that we are sensiti^c 
and aware by behaving in a way that he sees as well as hears who we are. 
By being spontaneous and free we may not reach perfection but we will 
approacli our own essence and help the other person to come in touch with 
his humanncss. 

Interview Conditions 
The external as well as the internal atmosphere created before the 
interviewee arrives is sig-nificant. The cxtci-nal space should be quiet and 
non-threalcmng and free of interruptions. Our internal space ought to have 
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a feeling lliat wc wish to help tliis person at ^liis moment and that notliing 
else is mo.-e important. We may not re. . this fully but reaehing towards 
this goal gives the interviewee a feeling tliat we arc doing our best in this 
direction. It furtluir eonveys that we respeet liim as a person. 

Wc communicate this atmospheric feeling in subtle ways such as facial 
expression, body gestures, and tone of voice. Knowing, lil<ing, and being 
comfortable with ourselves will have a definite significance on how well we 
communicate with the other person. 

Trusting our ideas and perceptions will facilitate the helping process. 
We ought to listen to our own ideas and feelings as well as listen closely 
to the intei'\'icwee and then decide when it is appropriate to express our 
perceptions to him. If wc commuincate these ideas as our own and not make 
them binding- on tlie interviewee, we may help Mm move to a new level of 
understanding. 

Being honest with the interviewee is a condition wMch is necessary to 
the process. Tliis may become evident when at times we tell the person 
we were not completely listening and perhaps he may wish to restate an 
idea. This is more facilitative than responding unclearly or ignoring the 
point and going on to another issue. Honesty also becomes necessary when 
at times wc must tell the interviewee that we do not have a solution to his 
difficulty. If wc have self-acceptance, wc do not have the need to appear 
all-knowing at all times. 
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In conclusion, we need to understand our own life space and not 
coafuse it with the life space of the interviewee. By doing tlus, we will 
allow the indi\idual the freedom to explore their space with oiu- help and 
not our hindrance. 



Compi'chension Check #3 



What are the factors that are a part of the interviewer's internal 
space ? 



Stages of the Interview 
The opening of an interview may find the interviewer strugglii^ for a 
beginning remark. Phrases like "may I help you?" or "what is your 
problem you wish to discuss?" ought to be avoided. In the first instance 
the phrase sounds routine to many daily encounters and in the second the 
v/oi-d "problem" is heavily loaded. Generally, the individual has come 
because they want to and if we do not get in the way they will begin to talk. 
If the interviewer initiated the inter\lew, then he should simply and briefly 
state the reason for the meeting and allow the interviewee an opportunity to 
respond. In this way, we will discover if he or she has understood the 
purpose and v.'c will begin to explore ideas and feelings. 

The first stage of the interview is the initiation phase. This is a 
.statement of the condition or situation and generally ends when both under- 
stand what is to be discussed. It may happen that as the interview precedes 
the interviewee will begin to feel more comfortable and will allow liimself 
to discuss the real concern. This may partly or entirely chfinge the focus 
of the interview. 
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Example: A man may come to see you to discuss looking for a job. 
While exploring employment opportmiities, you may learn that he actually 
wants further education but is uncertain about how to begin the process. The 
need for the job may have only been an excuse to discuss Ms real desire. 

The second stage is exploration . As this phase develops it is helpful 
to consider the following questions: Was tlie discussion developed in such 
a way to allow the individual an opportunity to look at what he sees and 
express it or did he see it through someone else^s eyes? Did he discover 
and uncover his own thoughts and feelings or merely say what he thought 
someone else wanted Mm to say? Did your attitude allow him to explore his 
life space unhampered by external influences? An interviewee may make a 
statement with which you strongly disagree. Do you help them explore their 
feelings regarding it or become involved and tell them how they should feel? 
In essence, did you help the interviewee move close to themself and gain 
an imderstanding of their own internal frame of reference in their own way 
or did you lead them in the direction you wanted them to go? 

Finally, the closing stage is often a difficult time especially if the 
interviewee is involved and does not realize the time to close is approacMng. 
At this point, the intei-xaewer might remark that the time is near- No new 
mateiial should be discussed. The interviewer may wish to acknowledge 
those points that were mentioned but not explored ...and suggest that they could 
be discussed in the next interview. A brief concluding statement which 
essentially restates the way you both agreed to deal with the matter may 
be helpful. A different approach may be to ask the interviewee to summarize 
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what he understood during the interview. With patience and practice every- 
one will develop a comfortable style of closing the interview. 

Questioning Strategies 
Before asldng a question of any type the interviewer might consider if 
the question they are going to ask will be helpful to the person. Often 
there is an imderlylng assumption on the part of the inter%dewee that if the 
inlorvicwer asks questions he will then have a solution. If this is a posi- 
tion which the interview.^r finds uncomfortable, then he has the obligation 
to consider the uFAfrc of questions and certainly how they are phrased. 

An oppf. question allows the interviewee to explore the full sco;>, it 
solicits views, feelings, thoughts, and opinions. It may have the effect of 
enhancing rapport between the interviewer and interviewee. 

Closed questions tend to solicit short answers. They do not provide 
an opportunity to explore ideas and usually limit the rapport. This often 
results in frustration for both people. 

Example : /What are your thoughts and feelings about going to college? 

You want to go to college, don't you? 

Some questions appear double closed. That is, there is hardly an 
alternative way to phrase the question. Example: It's obvious you should 
have come home earlier isn't it? Another type of closed question frequently 
bring.s feelings of anger or displeasure from the interviewee. Example: 
You really didn't mean to do that, did you? This will prevent a growth 
proces.-^ during the sessions. This land of question may con- inadvertently 
but is freciuently used. 
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Another combination Ls the direct vs. indirect question. The direct 
question conies in the form of a query in which an answer is required. 
The indirect" question appears as a statement yet at the same time leaves 
an opening- for an answer. Example: How do you feel about your new job? 
I'd like to hear about your new job. 

A multiple choice question is frequently used and the implications of 
it needs to be considered. Firat, it often results in limiting choice. 
Example: Do you want to work in an office or a department store? Wliat 
happens to the alternatives? The question might be improved by asking 
''where would you like to work?" Another way of phrasing the question 
which covers limitations might be, "I have positions open in an office or 
a department store, do either of these appeal to you?'' Double questions 
can often lead to confusion as the individual answering may have difficulty 
deciding which part of the question to respond to. One of the two parts of 
the question may be in contrast to the other so that each needs to be 
explored separately. In .order to achieve a single meaning-ful reply, the 
double question ouglit to be stated separately. 

Some commonly used interviewer questioning strategies include the 
following: 

1. Fact Question ~ where were you born? 

2. Opinion Question - what do you think causes student unrest? 

3. Descriptive Question - tell me about your family. 

4. Feeling Question - how are you feeling now? 

5. Uninformed loading - you like your job, don't you? 

G. Info?-mcd leading - you arc now the assistant manager, aren't you 
7. Suppositional - how do you think you will react if your friend 
moves out? 
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8. Projective - seeks information about the interviewee by asldng 
how they feel about someone else. 

9. Cross-examine - repeats essentially the same question just 
answered. 

10. Clarification - restates the previous question which implies 
lack of understanding- of '.he answer. 

The interviewee also has questions. Not every question demands an 
answer but should receive listening and some response. The questions may 
be a way for the interviewee to express them self in an indirect approach. 
The questions usually cover areas of interest about them self, others, the 
interviewer, or to seek information. Occasionally the latter is a safe way 
of asking something which they feel uncomfortable stating directly. The 
point is that often it is the message underlying the question which needs 
attention and a sensitive response. 

The interviewer ought to avoid the use of the word "why". "\Mi3'" lias 
a negative connotation with many people which relates back to childhood and 
often implies that they did "something wrong". It causes defensiveness and 
frequently solicits no more of an answer than "because". Wtiy didn't you 
do your homework? Why didn't you make the bed? Wliy were you late? 
Tlie word has quite clearly lost its usefulness. m^en asking "why" to 
understand behavior and motivation the indi\'idual often does not know the . 
answer and may be confused themself as to why the behavior occurred. 
The overall result of asking "why" is it tends to close communication. 

Try to replirase the question in order to solicit an ans\ver which 
produces clavification and understanding. Example: "I've noticed you • 
haven't tui-ned in your homework. I'm wondering if you need help? I 
would be glad' to discuss it with you." ■ 
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For questions to be cffcclivc tliey should be broad and open, asked 
singularly and stated clearly. The important task is to listen earefully to 
the ans-wer for every question you choose to ask. 

Comprehension Cheek #4 

How should questions be used in the interview proeess? 

Coniniunleation Problems 

The go 1 of interviewing is to help the eomniunieation proeess so that 
the interviewee may reaeh a more elear understanding of themselves in order 
to make decisions. The interviewer seeks to utilize those skills and tech- 
niques which will facilitate this process. However, there are obstacles that 
arise which can impede the communication. 

One goal of comnnuiication during the interview is to explore personal 
values. The interviewer needs to have a fairly clear view of his values and 
not have a need to impose them on others if he is to help the other person 
clarify theirs. 

The values system is a part of the changing person and may undergo 
change also. Thus, it is important to establish an openness that allows the 
individual to discover and perhaps change some values without becoming 
defensive about them. The interviewee needs to feel that he can own his 
values and not try to adjust them to the intcrviewcrVs. 

If the interviewer gives the impression he doesn't want to hear some- 
tlunp;, then the interviewee will be withholding communication. If the 
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interviewer can be non-defensive and be as oenuine as possible, then 
hopefully the interviewee will also respond noiidefensively. 

In the proeess of evaluating, eonfirniing, or denying, we present a 
major bloeU to comnuuiicaLion. Suppose the interviewee has just related 
a situation in which he felt uneomfortable and perhaps believes he handled 
awkwardly. The interviewer might make an evaluative response like, "Oh, 
that really v •isn't so bad." This bloeks the interviewee from diseovering 
the source of liis discomfort and learning new ways to act. Often the 
interviewer wi.shes to help the interviewee feel acceptance and may be 
over-eager to confirm a feeling or statement. As an example the inter- 
%-lewee may have mentioned going to a movie that he pai-ticularly enjoyed. 
The interviewer might quickly agree that he had really liked it also. The 
interviewee has lost the opportunity to explain what it was about the movie 
that had been meaningful to him and thus explore something about himself. 
Denying works in a similar way to confirming. It blocks communication, 
discovery, and learning nnd only drives the interviewee further into them- 
sclf. The interviewer can offer b\s perceptions after the interviewee has 
thoroughly explore ! tl'o '.opic The interviewer can reveal himself as he 
relates to the iopic wHliout evaluating the position of the interviewee. 



Com |)relionsion <"heck #5 

IIow can the int'-rvicwor acknowledge the interviev.-ee's value 

svstcm ? 
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Another problem can arise when the interviewer finds himself in a 
position of being all wise, all powerful or possessing all the answers. lie 
needs to be aware of this type of defense. It is possible that the inter- 
viewee may attempt to plaee the interviewer in this position. This trap 
is one to be avoided as it removes the ehoiee and responsibility from the 
individual as well as limits his equality and dignity as a human being. 

A.s an interviewer we do not neeessarily have the "right" answers 
nor cU. we always draw the correct conclusions. If the intei-\'iewer feels 
threatened by the fact the interviewee does not like an answer or solution 
offered, then it is a good indication that he uses his authority as a defense. 
The challenge for the communication process is to be flexible and attain the 
ability to look at the entire scope. A goal of the interview is to help the 
inter\'iewee with a decision but not make it for him. 

The usage of tests and diagnoses ought to be carefully weighed and at 
best not used to replace open, honest comm.unication. While there are 
more tests than ever on the market, they are in the experimental stage 
and few can be relied upon to be conclusive. Related to the experimental 
stage of testing is the problem that two qualified professionals may not 

intei'pret them the same. 

The interviewer must keep the interviewee as the focus of the helping 
relationship. Diagnosis and testing may impede the interview if it is 
allowed to become the central source of information about the individual. 
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Obstacles such as defenses may not be entirely eliminated from the 
interview but hopefully through awareness it can be greatly reduced. 
Benjamin (Chapter G) lists five ways to lessen communication problems. 
The first is the amount of talk on the part of the interviewer. Too much 
talking sets the interviewer up as an authority and it often becomes more 
of a lecture. You may be in touch with your internal frame of reference 
but will not be allowing the interviewee an opportunity to discover their 
internal frame of reference. 

Awkward silences and too little talking is also a message that commun- 
ication is not occurring. The key to a small amount of interviewer talk is 
whether that which is said stimulates the interviewee to release their ideas 
and feelings. While talking is an indicator in the commimication process, 
it must be looked at in relationship to all the other variables that compose 
communication. 

Secondly, practicing the art of not interrupting others will go a long 
way to reduce communication problems. A common mistake of the inter- 
viewer's is to interrupt as soon as they have the idea of what the inter- 
viewee is saying. They may feel that they are demonstrating the ability 
to imderstand quicldy but instead they prevent the individual from the 
opportunity to achieve self-understanding as they relate their thoughts and 
feelings. 

Third, the interviewer's responses can set up an obstacle unless 
they are clear and respond to. the interviewee's needs. 
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Fourth are the forces which pull in clilTcrent directions and the many 
facets inherent in any particular prol^lem. Here it is important to help 
the interviewee consider as many alternatives as possible and explore all 
the directions before deciding a course of action. 

Fifth, by hearing the interviewee and imderstanding the feelings 
accompanying the words the interviewer will show minimum obstacles to 
communication. One method to test this is to occasionally try to recapture 
the interviewee^ s message you heard including the feelings you perceived 
and restate it to him- If the interviewee responds affirmatively to your 
understanding them you may assume that you are hearing the message they 
tried to convey and demonstrate that you are receptive to their ideas and 
feelings. 

Seif-preoccupation by the interviewer is an obstacle to communication. 
The interviewer may be so concerned with planning what to say or do next 
that he does not hear the interviewee. If tliis is the case, then it indicates 
the interviewer is more concerned about himself and making a good 
impression than he is concerned for the client. If the interviewer is 
listening and understanding the interviewee, there will frequently be a 
short pause at the end of the interaction. This spontaneity may well serve 
as a model to the interviewee. 

Comprehension Cheek #6 

What are some obstacles to communication? 
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The interviewee Trequently asks for specific information. In general, 
if it is knowledge the interviewer possesses and the interviewee does not 
\r^^ iiceess to, then a straight answer is appropriate. At other times 
the interviewer may wish to have the interviewee rely on their own resource- 
fulness and will encourage them to find the information. If the interviewer 
does not know the information requested, then it is best to tell the inter- 
viewee and either volunteer to obtain it, or suggest where the information 
could be locutod. 

Responses and Leads 

Benjamin has noted that it is often difficidt to delineate between a 
response and a lead. A response may become a lead to further discussion 
and a lead may be interpreted as a response. A response is a reaction 
to expressed ideas and feelings from the interviewee. A lead places the 
interviewer in control and expresses his ideas and feelings to be reacted 
to by the interviewee. Each person v/ill eventually develop their own style 
and while responses and leads are limitless many interviewers become 
comfortable with a number of them. 

Leads and responses can be classified in a range from non-directive 
to directive. Intorviov/ce- centered responses and leads bring the inter- 
viewer elocser to the life space of the interviewee and are lass likely to 
place the it\t(;rvie\ver's values and biases on the interviewee. 



Coni prehcnsi v e Check ill 

What is tlie difference between a response and a lead' 
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vSilcnco . Silence can be a non-verbal response. Coupled with a 
gesture it can convey that you arc with the interviewee and encourage them 
to continue. it can imply that the area being discussed is finislied. If it 
is not allowed to continue indefinitely, it can be an important time to allow 
the per.son to sort out his thoughts and feelings. A long silence might be 
followed with a remark like, "I have a feeling that there is a lot going on 
within you, would you like to share some of it with me?" 

■Mm-hm. This response is most frequently used to indicate to the • 
interviewee to continue and let them laiow they are being heard. However, 
it is possible that Mm-hm could also imply criticism. It is a response 
that should be monitored until the interviewer is aware of how he uses it. 

Restatement . This is a verbal response which is used to let the 
intei^iewee hear what he has said. In general, the interviewer tries not 
to elaborate on the message or at least does so to a minimal degree. It is 
a way for the interviewer to check out whether he has heard the interviewee 
accurately and at the same time demonstrate that he is listening. The 
interviewer may restate all or part of the commiunication and may use the 
identical wording or slightly different. 

Clarification . Tlie interviewer may tiy to clai-ify what the interviewee 
lias expressed by stating it in more simple terms. The interviewee responds 
to let the intei-viewer know if this has made the meaning more clear or 
increased Iiis understanding of the idea or feeling. The technique is also 
used to clarify tlie interviewee's message when it seems confused or he 

has had difficulty expressing himself. 
262 , 
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Reflcc-tion . Henocling involves bringing to surface the feelings behind 
the interviewee's message. This requires enipathie listening. In n way, 
in veOectino, tlie interviewer is expressing the things which the interviewee 
finds difficult or imcom fortablc to say. The interviewer responds to the 
feeling tone of the interviewee which allows the latter to get in touch with 
his feelings. 

Inteipretation. In the above responses the interviewer's frame of 
reference is minimal. During interpretation the interviewer speaks either 
from his internal frame of reference or that of the interviewee. This moves 
towards a more directive response and has the danger of the interviewer 
placing the intei^iewee in an audience role. As the interviewer interprets 
he usually expects- a response which means the interpretations can become 
1 eads. 

Explanations . An explanation is a descriptive statement generally made 
with a neutral tone. It is used in one of four ways: orientation to the 
interview, to explain behavior or causes, or to describe the interviewer's 
position. It states how things arc, and while it often sounds impersonal 
it may serve to interject logic into the interview. In order to determine 
if tlic explanation was understood the interviewer may desire to have the 
inten-iewee respond in some way to ascertain how he heard it. 

Assurance-Reassurance . Using assurance or reassurance is an 
external innuence which communicates the interviewer's belief and trust in 
tlie interviewee tliat he is capable of overcoming the distressing situation. 
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The interviewer ought to use caution that he does not beeome o\erly assuring 
and not hear the response or eoncern whieh the interviewee niay return. 

Suggestion . A mild form of adviee is the suggestion. The interviewer 
may offer It as his opinion and leave the interviewee free to aecept, refuse, 
or offer an idea of his own. 

Comprehension Cheek #8 

Wliat is the advantage of intei^aewee-eentered leads? 

Interviewer-Centei^ed Ix^ads and Responses 
Encouragement - An integral faetor in nearly every interview is 
encouragement. Like empathy, it may not be verbalized but its presence 
is felt. Encouragement lets the person know the interviewer cares. 
However, there are some concerns about encouragement that the interviewer 
ought to consider. In conveying to the interviewee that we will support 
them until they can support themself, we imply they are weak. Do. we 
encourage them that in time things will improve? Or at the moment does 
that only ser\^e to discourage them? As a lead, encouragement, as well 
as other leads, has a tendency to pressure the interviewee from our frame 
of reference and if the interviewer is seen as a superior or authority 
figure the interviewee may give too much emphasis to the encouragement and 
lose touch with their internal point of view. 

Advice . Advice is telling another person how to behave. At times 
we give adviee in what we judge to be the best Interest of the interviewee 
particularly in time of crisis. The inteiviewer needs to be aware it his 
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advice giving; is a need to dominalc. Often the advice may be solicited 
by the interviewee and can even become a game. Wlien the intev\ie\ver 
is asked for adviee, lie can help the interviev/ce define what he is seeking. 
Example: "waiat are the alternatives you have considered?" "Have you 
discussed this w-ith otliers?" Tn other words gather all the thoughts and 
feelings and at the end of this they may reach a decision. Ad\ice giving 
ean become a philosophical issue with an interviewer. He may believe 
that morally, or professionally he cannot give advice. If this is Ms position, 
he ean state that to the interviewee and continue to explore alternatives Ho 
the problem. The intei^aewee may see himself as unable to make decisions 
and thus, adviee giving could lead to dependence. The intei-\-iewev can 
encourage tlie individual that even if he feels unable to make a decision that 
in the interviewer's perception he does not see him that way. Often it is 
easier or more exiDcdient to give adviee tlian become: deeply involved. 
This has several potential problems such as, does the interviewer know 
enough about the individual or the situation to give advice, or is it the 
right time to do so. Finally, if adviee is given, then the interviewer 
should meet with tlic interviewee to follow-up on the effectiveness and out- 
come of the adviee. 

Urging. Urging is a form of persuasion. It prods the inten'iewce 
not to evade a situation from which the interviewer believes they may 
otherwise ti-y to escape. The ui-ging is a way of supporting the indi\adual. 
Urging often follow.s advice giving and hei-e it ought to be used with reser- 
vation, 'i-ho interviewer may assume the interviewee has accepted the 
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advice and foel.s tlie need to urge liim to carry it ouL This not only 
invades the interviewee^s lite space but also does not imply trust lliat he 
will net for himself. Tlie point is, the interviewei' needs to review the 
effect of the urging and determine if tlie results appear to be positive or 
is lie baelvinp; the interviewee against the wall? 

IMorali/ine; . Morali/.ing includes both advising and persuading and 
adds the ingredient of the conscience. The standards for conscience are 
based on the interviewer\s morals, the interviewee^s and social norms. 
The latter are often imposed making the iiierviewee feel they cannot be 
questioned. 

Authority Based Leads and Responses 
If the interviewee is the center of focus, then the interviewer helps 
him understand and work with the ideas and feelings which will move him 
towards his desired goal. The responsibility is centered on the interviewee. 

As the interviewer moves towards the center of foeiis he accepts 
responsibility for the outcomes and assumes the role of a ^^superior". He 
may listen to the interviewee but know that eventually he will make the 
decision for the course of action. He will then instruct, direct, or guide 
the interviewee to follow this course. The foUowing are some leads which 
a]»e autliority based. 

Ai; reement--nisa^i>reement . In using tliis technique tlic interviewer 
points (^it when tlie interviewee is riglit or wrong. This often relies heavily 
,on tlic intervicwer\s frame of reference and experiences, 
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Aonvoval-DiBapproviU. This implies a value judgement of goodness 
or badness of the inier\n,e\vee's behavior, goals, attitudes, ete. 

Di.sbelief. Tliis assumes the interviewee's perceptions are ineorreet 
ov distorted. The inteiTiewer informs the interviewee that he ean evaluate 
the situation better and the inter\'ie\vee would do well to follow him. 



Comprehension Cheek #9 

Wiat is the danger of authority centered leads and responses? 



Summary 

The interviewer's behavior does make a difference. Each lead or 
response, verbal or non-verbal communicates something about the Inter- 
viewer to the interviewee and effects his self-worth, thoughts, feelings, and 
responses. 

The interviewer will grow by becoming aware of his personal charac- 
teristics and his most frequently used communication techniques. As he 
develops a philosophy and modifies his techniques, he will improve the 
intci-v'iew relationship and find himself able to assist a wider and wider 
range of clients. 



Resources for Further Study 
}?anaka, William. Training In Depth Interviewing , Harper and Row, 1971. 
Benjamin, Alfred. The Helping Inter\acw , Houghton IMiffliu Co., 1969. 
Hessoll, Robert. Tntcrvlcwing and Counseling , B. T. Datsford Ltd., 1971. 
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Answers to Comnrehension Checks 

1. When the interviewee diseovevs that he can own his actions, thoughts, 
and fcelinf^s and is free to be different in ways he desires. 

2. Empathy is eonununieation of imderstanding through the eyes of the 
inter\iewee. 

3. The values, attitudes, and beliefs wMeh the interviewer brings to the 
interview. 

4. As a way of obtaining information not otherwise available. This should 
be broad, open, and clearly stated. 

5. By allowing values to be fully expressed wichout evaluation of their 
'brightness'' or "wrongness. '' 

G. Inflexibility, laek of spontaneity, dishonesty, judgmentalness, adviee- 
giving, interviewer defenses. 

7. A response is a reaction to what the inter\aewee has said, a lead 
pro\ddes direction for response from the intewiewee. 

8. Freedom for the interviewee to accept or reject the interviewers input. 

9. The interviewee loses freedom to be responsible for own life. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 



0] )j active : To unclcrstand the measurement functions of the major 
appraisal domains. 

Pretest 



1, Achievement tests arc used primarily to: ^, 

a. Assess an indi\iduaPs general intellectual capability 
Identify specific educational and/or study difficulties 

c. Measure emotional, motivational, interpersonal and attitudinal 
clniriictcristjcs of persons 

d. Assess knowledge, understanding and skills of an individual at a 
given point in time 

e. b and d 

2, Standardized achievement tests are often used: 

a. For sectioning students and identifying those who api^ear 
exceptionally ^advanced or retarded so that individual attention may 
be g-iven to their special needs 

b. To compare the status of individuals or gToups \^ith that of defined 
norm groups 

e. To predict performance in a subsequent course in the same 
subject matter field or in a closely related field 

d. To provide data for research studies 

e. All of the abbve 

3, A basic ability or combination of basic abilities that is used to 
predict performance in a given task is called: 

a. Intelligence 

b. An aptitude 
e. Achievement 
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d. Reasoning abilitj' 



4. Genornl intclligciicc tests scores 

a. Should only be used for grouping students for instruction 

b. Generally desenbe the ease and aecuracy with wWich an individual 
perceives facts and ideas, recalls them, and draws inferences and 
conclusions from them 

c. Can be improved by concentrated learning and retesting 

d. Should be used to predict success in a given field 

5. Interest tests 

a. Ask for opinions, feelings or preferences and should be used for 
the purpose of admittance, promotion or employment 

b. Can be faked by an individual to inflate his scores so as to make 
a more favorable impression 

e. Are generally useless to an individual because he knows what Ms 
interests are without having to be tested 

d. Should not be used by counselors to evaluate an examinee's 
educational and vocational plans 

G. WHiich of the following statements is true of personality tests: 

a. IVo kinds of strategy used in personality testing are substituting 
reported behavior for observed behavior and using ambiguous 
stimuli such as ink blots or pictures <"'""" 

b. Asking individuals to answer questions about their behavior and 
feelings in life situations is the most effective measure of 
personality because individuals kniow themselves best and are 
always aware of their motives and emotional characteristics 

c. It is impossible to fake scores on personality tests 

d. In devising personality tests it has been relatively easy to obtain 
criterion measures from life by comparing normal individuals' 
responses to those of neurotic or psychotic individuals 
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Aptitude tests are most aecuvate in predicting: 
a. Qualities such as motivation and perseverance 
Performance in high school and college courses 

c. Abstract reasoning abilities 

d. Occupational success 
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Answers to Protest 

1. e 

2. o 

3. b ' 

4. b 

5. b 

6. a 

7. b 
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PS Y Clio LOG IC A L A SSE SSIMI:: NT 

Achievement Tests 
The pi-iniHi-y purpose of acliievement tests is to measure an 
individual's knowledge, imdcr standing and sldlls at a specific point in 
time. Achievement tests can be either criterion-referenced (such as 
teacher-made tests for specific subject matter), or norm -referenced (such 
as standardized tests administered to a large population). Generally 
speaking, these tests can be predictive in nature althougli usually 
evaluative in purpose; t!'::y can be categorized as either survey tests or 
diagnostic tests . 

Survey tes^s are intended to measure the full range of a specific 
subject matter field; they are designed to examine actual learning and can 
generally be answered only if certain key facts have been learned or 
specific understandings or skills have been developed. Comprehension is 
often measured by this type of test by asking questions pertaining to a 
passage taken from a textbook or other source in the subject matter field 
being tested. 

Diagnostic tests are intended to determine an indiWdual's relative 
strengths and weaknesses in certain sldlls, understandings or Imowledge in 
a specific field. 

Basically, achievement tests are used for the purposes of assessing 
learning, predicting future achievement, diagnosing individual difficulties in 
learning, and, generally, for maximizing the efficiency of "the learning 
process for each individual. 
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Criterio n-ro fcroncec l tests are often used at the bogimiing of a 
learning period to determine individual levels among the learners. One 
advantage of thi.s type of test is that it can prevent instruction of material 
already learned and provide a means of illustrating the objectives of 
learmng. Furthermore, criterion-based tests are helpful i:i grouping 
learners according to indiridual needs as well as assessing le^aiTdng at 
periodical intervals to determine what has or has not been learned. 
Criterion-based tests can be administered at die end of a learmng period 
and to assess possible causes of failurs, hopefiilly being able to prevent 
recurrence of these factors. 

Norm-referenced tests (usually referred to as standardized tests, 
although criterion-referenced tests also can be standardized) are used for 
comparison of achievement levels of individuals mth those of defined norm 
groups (for example, to compare the status of students transferring from 
one school or teacher to another). Further uses of this type of test 
include the following: 

a. Sectioning grade groups into "classes for homogeneous grouping, 
which is helpful in preventing labeling of students (as ''bright" 

1 or ''duirO or encouragement of the so-called "self-fulfilling 
prophecy. " 

b. Identilj'ing exceptionally capable and exceptionally low-achieving 
students, enablinp; teachers to fiu'ther individualize instruction. 

c. Determining final status of indiriduals or groups with that of 
defined norm groups. 



d. Predicting performance in subsequent course (s) in same., or 
closely related sul.jeet matter field. (Widely used for selection 
purposes by specialized schools, colleges and universities.) 

e. Assessing changes in level of achievement with regard to 
specific objectives of a learning period. 

f. Identifjing underachievement and overachievement. 

g. Useful for research investigating educational processes. 
Especially important to consider is the content validity of 

achievement tests, to determine whether the tests are actiially measuring 
what tliey are intended to measure. It shoidd also be emphasized that 
achievement tests alone should not be used for selection purposes; 
counselors should be carefiil not to place too much value on test results 
comparing an individual to a norm group. 

Achievement tests can be useful tools for manpaver and community 
college counselors when used in conjunction with other information as part 
c,f the counseling process. Tliey can be used to measure reading ability, 
comprcliension and understanding, the results of which can be helpful in 
placing clients in appropriate refresher or college courses. Some 
training programs may require certain levels of achievement; clients can 
be tested, tutored in specific weaknesses and retested if necessary. 
Although most colleges predict academic success on the basis of 
slnndarrlized test scores, counselors shoidd be careful not to predict 
academic failure on the basis uf achievement tests alone. 
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Problem . Jose is a IMexiean-American, 45 years old, who 
rcf- ved his GEO when he was 32. lie would like to take some eourses 
at a community eollegc and perhaps eventually transfei- to a four-year 
college and get a B. A. His eounselor suggests he take an aehievement 
test prior to enrolling him in elnsses. Wliat might the benefits be of 
administering this type of test? 
Answe r 

- Assess his English language reading and eomprehension levels 

- Determine amount of learning (haring been away from sehool for 
many years, he may need refresher eourses prior to eni'olling 
him in eollege level classes) 

- Placement in appi-opriate eourses , 

- Use in predicting overall academic success 

Summary . Achievement tests are intended to assess any examinee's 
knowledge, understandings and skills at a given point in time. They can 
be either criterion or norm referenced and are of diagnostic and predictive 
value wlien used in conjunction with other data pertaining to each individual 
client. Rcsidts of achievement tests should be used primarily to increase 
learning erficiency. 

General Intelligence and Aptitude Tests 
Extensive research over a period of many years suggests that a 
large number of separate mental abilities arc required to account for 
human intelligence. Intellectual activities can be gene rrJly explained in 
terms of Qve types of ability applied in three major fields. The five 
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tyi)OS of ability arc perception, memory, reasoning, ideational nuency and 
visualization. The three major fields are verbal, numerical aiid spatial in 
character. 

Fi;4aire 1 

ir> Important Abilities Underlying IntellccUial Acti\-ity 



Accuracy of Ideational 

i^nrr-ppfim-i ^Tomorv Rcasoninp,- Fluency^^ Visualization 
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*oacn designated as Creativity • 

Each block in Figure 1 represents a distinguishable mental ability. Research 
indicates that there arc substantial intercorrelations among all 15 abilities 
pcvluips traceable to the presence of a general mental ability winch might 

uiiderlic all of them. 

In addition to these ba.sic 15 abilities, other mental traits such as 
speed of mental operation, speed and accuracy of sensory motr-r response 
affect performance on intellectual tasks. Many psychologists conceive of 
o-cncral intelligence as a Nveiglited combination of abilities dra\ni primarily 
from tlie 15 abilities in l-'ig-i'ire 1. 

Hroadly speaking, then, genei I'lgcnce is a combination of 

mental slulls displayed by the case and accuracy with which an individual 
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perceives faets and ideas, reealls them, draws inferenees and eonelusions 
from them, and finally, benefits through leaiTiing and understanding them. 

Aptitude . A basie ability or eonibination of basie abilities that is 
used to prcduet perforjnance in a speeific skill or task is ealled an 
aptitude. The differenee betAveen tests of basie ability and tests of aptitude 
is one of funetion. For example, a voeabulary test is a test of basie 
ability for remembering meanings of words when measuring general 
inteliigenee, but it is a test of scholastie aptitude when used to prediet 
performanee in academie work. 

Aptitude tests measure a eonibination of innate eapaeities and skills 
aequired through en\ironmental stimulation. Generally speaking, individuals 
with high native aptitude learn more than others from their environment and 
thus tend to seore Mgher on aptitude tests in spite of considerable 
variations in their enviromnents. Conversely, individuals with low native 
aptitude tend to learn less from their environments and thus tend to seore 
lower on aptitude tests. 

To describe a test as an ^\nptitude test'^ defines its purpose— not its 
content. llie utility of any aptitude test is indicated by its predictive 
validity coefficients, the number of which can vary according to variables 
sen'ing as criteria. 

Mclligencc tests often arc used for the following purposes: 

- To estimate the innate capacity of individuals 

- To group students into somewhat homogcnou.s sections for 
instnictional pui-poscs (although achievement tests have been 
found to be better predictors) 
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- To select students for admission to specific courses of stucty on 
educational institutions (achievement tests—better) 

- To assist the courts in c'.ociding whether an individual should be 
judged "incompetont" (in conjunction with an intensive ease 
study) 

It should be added here that there is no conclusive evidence that •■ 
intelligence tests satisfactorily measure innate abilities of practical 
significance without regard to environmental influences. A sldlled test 
interpreter can, however, draw some valid inferences about an individual's 
innate mental abilities when using intelligence test scores as part of an 
extensive ease study (which would include data such as medical and 
developmental history, family backgrounds and relationships, social and 
educational histoiy, and scores on various tjrpes of ability and achievement 
tests). Generally spealang, intelligence tests are of verj' limited utility: 
aeluevement tests or tests of more specialized basic abilities usually serve 
more valid measurement functions. 

Problem . A man, 28 years old, who has been a roofer for 10 
years, has recently sustained a back injuiy which prohibits him from 
continuing in this occupation. He has come to the employment service to 
seek employment in another field but does not loiow what he is good at and 
his interests a.-e rather vaguely defined. You are the employment eomiselo 
What would you suggest? \Vliy? 

Answei-. One suggestion might be to administer an aptitude test 
which measures general ai)titude in different areas and which would be 

useful in predicting success in a multitude of occupations. This could be 
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admiiiistercc] along with an interest check list, winch would help in 
correlating this man^s aptitude with his abilities, thus providing a realistic 
framework for employabillty. 

Summiiry . In assessing a person's innate capacity and 
environmental influences, aptitude and intelligence tests are usefid when 
regarded as predictors and not as limiting or categorizing factors. 
Generally speaking, intelligence tcets are of less value than aptitude tests 
in terms of predictive validity, and are seldom used with manpower 
trainees. 

Personality Tests 
In order to overcome the problem of not being able to measure 
personality traits by creaLiug and obGcr\-ing actual samples of an 
individuaPs behavior, personality tests have adopted two kinds of strategy: 

a. Reported behavior is substituted for obser\^ed behavior 

b. Reactions to ambiguous stimuli (such as inlc blots or pictures) 
. arc regarded as reflections of an individuars personality 

(projective techniques) 

An example of using reported beliavior is to measure ^'self-control" 
and ask 10 questions liaving to do with holding one's temper imder 
provocation. It is assumed that the person who answers "yes" to nine of 
them lias more self-control than one who says "yes" to only five. 

This method of relying on an individual's answers concerning his 
own beluivior and feelings can prove. to be invalid if, for one reason or 
another, the person being tested docs not tell the truth about himself. For 
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example, it is quite possible for a fearful person to give HM-ave" answers 
to questions about his reaetlons to clanger. If personality test scores are 
used to determine a person's suitability for employment or college, clients 
will be tempted to answer untruthfully to make a "good" impression. In 
instances such as wanting to evade the draft, military psychologists have 
found people to fake "bad" responses in order to be disqualified on the 
basis of personality deficiencies. 

Psychologists have devised methods of discovering whether ansv/ers 
are faked, however, by including answers in the test that sound like "good" 
or "right" answers but which experience has shown are very seldom chosen 
by honest i-espondents. 

Another problem in obtaining valid responses on personality tests 
occurs when a person is tridy unable to describe Ms o^vn real motives and 
emotional characte.-istics. For example, a person with strong dependent 
needs often sees himself as aggressive and self-reliant; or a woman ^^'ith 
strong underlying feelings of hostility in her relations with her family may 
perceive herself as gentle and self-sacrificing. 

Furthermore, many persons, when taldng personality- tests, have a 
tendency to choose responses that reflect what is considered to be the 
"right" way of acting or feeling, based on social desirability. 

Evaluating the validity of personality tests is a difficult task in 
itself because of the lack of unambiguous criterion measures obtainable 
from life. One method of investigating validity is to compare defined 
grouirs of people singled out by society on the basis of some trait, such as 
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extreme neurosis or psychosis. 

Recent research in this area has resulted m personalitj^ tests being 
clc\-isecl to provide scores on separate traits rather than simply measuring- 
overall "adjustability. " The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI), for example, started out with nine scales intended to identify 
various specific psychiatric problem areas. Since then, other scales have 
been added to measure such non-psychiatric variables as social introversion. 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) measures 15 kinds of 
personality needs, such as the need for order or the need for affiliation. 
The California Psychological Inventoiy (CPI) measures 18 different traits 
based on responses to "folk concepts" rather than concept5- based on 
personality theory or psychiatric classifications. Examples of these traits 
are: Measures of Poise, Self-Assu ranee, Self-Acceptance, Responsibility, 
Tolerance, Self-Control, Flexibility, etc. 

Projective or self-expressive methods of personality testing involve 
asldng the examiner to react to some ambigiious stimulus (such as an 
inl<blot or picture) according to the way he perceives it at that time. lie 
is asked to "project" into the picture his own emotional attitudes and ideas 
about life. The most popular lest of tMs kind is the Rorschach Test, 
which consists of a set of 10 inldMots of various sliapes, which the 
c.xamiaiee is asked to look at and describe what he sees in each one. Most 
scoring sy:;tems tor the Rorscliach test are based on the individual's 
responses io llie stnicture and content of . the inkblot as well as the 
originality of the response. 
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Intciprctation of the Rorschach lest is extremely complex nnd 
rosiiIt:> cannot be validated. Test interpreters must be especially trained 
and practiced in the necessary skills. Tliis test shouicl be used along with 
other techniques for assessing i)ersonalitj', such as interviews and 
extensive background information, in order for it to be at all valid in 
measuring personality characteristics. This sort of test would never be 
used by a manpower counselor but rather by a trained psychologist. 

Generally spealdng, personality assessment is not highly predictable 
and -should not be intei^reted as such. Frequently a person's behavior vdll 
change, depending on the situation he is in; for example, he may reveal one 
sort of "personality" when talking to his supervisor and quite a different one 
when talldng to his spouse. 

Problem. You are a counselor in a school for disadvantaged youth. 
You arc especially concerned about a young man, 18 years old, who 
appears to be calm and self-controlled, but you have heard several reports 
from students living with him that he has a tendency to break out in 
uncontrollable rage when provoked by certain people. This has only 
happencd twice, but you are concerned alDOUt possible underlying hostility, 
and you decide to give him a personality test. What might the results of 

thi<^ test indicate ? 

Ansv.e r. Depending on which test is chosen, it can indicate specific 
adjustmerit problems and/or psychiatric difficultius (iMMPI) or specifie . 
pcrsonnlity needs (LTPS) which might help tlic counselor in determining the 
cause for these occasional outbreaks. This, in tui-n, might be helpful in 
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counsclini;- this iuflividuul rei;niv'^ni;' his bnsic feelings of self-worth and 
acceptance. However, thescr" t.sr.. should be used only by counselors ..-r 
therapists who Ik. . o received tP rovigli schooling in then^ use, other /. 
more harm than lielp would bo lil<ely to occur. 

Sammaiy , Personab'i: asi-^essment techniques conti^ibu^e :o our 
understanding of people— and should not be expected to do r.^orc than this. 
They are generally not predictive in nature and should not br^ used for 
selection purposes, i.e., to determine admission or employment. 

Interest Tests 

In order to assess an individuaPs interests, data is l,. ily 
compiled as to the exicr\t to win :th \. -ngages, has engaged, or would like 
to engage in various activities. V .:uon about the activities in which 
an individual has taken part can be obtained by a biographical data banl<, 
wluch sliould deal with verifiable facts and events and should be relevant 
to a criterion variable v/kich it is intended to predict. 

Questionnaires that ask for opinions, feelings or preferences should 
m:)t be used to assess interests, attitudes or personality traits in any 
competitive situation (such as for admission to college, employment or 
promotion) wliicli could tempt an examinee to respond untruthfully in order 
to give a "good'* impression. 

The tiwoe tyi:)cs of tests used in measuring an individuaFs interest 

are: 

a. P>iogi-nphi :al data blanks, desig-ned to obtain information about 
an individunrs background and active participation in past 
notivitios. 
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b. Differential interests tests, which measure the riniount of 
knowledge an individual has in different fields of interest, the 
pattern of whicli is likely to indieate basic preferences. (This 
is based on the fact tliat we tend to remember material that 
interests us and forget that which does not. ) 

c. Interest inventories and questionnaires, intended to compile an 
individual's expressed preferences, likes and dislil.es among 
nicui}- activities,. 

Biographieal Data Blanks . This method involves asking questions 
about a person's background, i. e. , the type of community in which he grew 
up, his parents, home, hobbies, ete. The questions chosen for this type 
of questionnaire must (a) deal with objectively verifiable events and facts, 
and (b) bo relevant to some criterion variable(s). The basic problem with 
this method is that examinees may respond imtrutMully if they believe it is 
to their advartage to lie. (For example, when questionnaires are used for 
selection of personnel for employment or admission to school. ) When used 
for research studies or counseling, questionnaires can be Mghly ^."ficient 
for gathering data with minimum time and expenses. Under these 
circumstances, examinees usually have no reason to fake their responses. 
Faking can be minimized by warning examinees that their responses can be 
verified and that some of them will be. Thu£:, biographical data blanks are 
usually less subject to faking than other kinds of interest tests or 

personality tests. 

These tests can be .v iul when constnicted in such a way as to 
yield scores bearing satisfactory predictive validity for practical criteria 
sucli as performance in courses of study -luid in occupa Ions. 
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Differential Int erest Tests . Based on the assimiption that people 
tend to remember what interests them and forget v/hat does not, these 
tests eonsist of factual questions pertaining to politieal, soeial and 
economic events, science, medicine, literature, etc. One advantage of 
measuring interests in this way is that responses cannot be faked in order 
for an examinee to give a favorable impression. Results of this test can 
be used to help counselors predict performance in various courses of 
study and occupations. 

Interest Inventories and Questionnaires . The pr' nary advantage of 
using questionnaires to measu^re interests is that each examinee can give 
information about himself, his preferences, his activities and liis interests 
that are either difficult or impossible for anyone else to obtain. As with 
biographical data blanks, however, examinees can respond untruthfully if 
they believe it is to their advantage to lie. For example, if an examinee 
wants to express interest in science and is asked the following question: 
"Mark the magazine you woiUd choose to read if you had some spare time 
A. National noographie, E. Saturday Reviev/, C. Newsweek, he might 
choose A even if he has a subscription to Newsweek and reads it 
regularly. 

Problem . A woman, 37 years old, married with three children, 
with a high school diploma, would like to get a part-time job. Slie has 
never wor\(:d before and does not know what her real interests are. As 
counselor, wliich of tlie above types of Interest devices would you 
ndn>. ulster? \Miy? 
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Answer . Most beneficial would probably be an Interest Inventory or 
Questionnaire. frhero would be no advantage for this individual to fake 
responses on sueh a test. ) A bio£rapliieal data blank would provide data 
pertaining to her baekgTound and past aetivities, most of which would 
necessarily be indicative of her .-eal outside interests. A differential 
interest tost would not neee-ssarily be indicative of her interests either, as 
her factual knowledge may be rather limited in most of the areas tested 
(havinf;- been away from iu. academic setting for many years). 

Summary . Interest tests that asiv opinions, attitudes, ieolirjs or 
preferences should .ot be used in any competitive situation (such as 
admission, employment or promotion) which might tempt an examinee to 
fake i-csponses in order to give a favorable impression. They can, 
however, assist counselors in helping clients assess their educational and 
vocational plans. 



Resources for Fui'ther Study 

Davis, Frcdei-ick B. , Educ. Measurements and Their Interpretation. 
Wadswortli Publi.shing Co., 1964. 

Goldman, Leo, Using Tests in Counseling . Appo'^^iton-Centuiw-Crofts, 

Popham, W. Jtimos, r -lterion Referenced Measurement . Educational 
Technology Publications, 1971. 

Tyl '.v^cua, Tc'^'tg and Measurements . Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. 
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PSYCHO LOGICA L ASSFSSIMENT 

Ob joctivc : Ability to select tests whieh eould be used apirropriately in 
~ assessment of manpower trainees. 

Pretest 

1. Wliich of the following- tests would be used to measure an individual's 
antitudr.;^ ? 

WATS 

GATB 

c. EPFS 

d. Kuder 

2. uniieh of the following tests would be helpfid in determining a elient's 
vocational interests: 

a. MiMPI 

b. Stanford-Binet 

e. ABLE 

d. SVIB 

3. The Stanford-Binet, msr, WAIS and tne Lorge-Tliorndike are tests 
which measure: 

a. Aptitude 

b. General intelligence 

e. Achicvetrient 

d. Interest 

e. Pci-snnality 

4. Wliich of the following is not a personalUy test? 

a. MIMFT 
b V.PPi^ 
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c. AlJl.K 

e. Rorschach 

5, \\- li •. . [he following tests would be helpful in assessing- an individual's 
• . u .'S who has difficulty reading the English langxiage? 

a. WAIS 

b. ABLE 

c. GATE 

d. NA'f'B 

G. Wliich of the following is not an achievement test? 

a. SAT 

b. GRE 

c. WAIS 

d. VVI^\T 

e. ITBS 

7. list three factors frequentty overlooked in jst selection: 

8. WHiat is the mcst important consideration in test selection? 

9. NriP'C 1! •■f;>; : .iovw^n handicaps which might affect performance on tests: 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. b 

2. d 

3. b 

4. e 

5. d 

6. e 

7. Possible answers: Neglect of other assessment methods; failure to 
eonsider test validity; overemphasis on assessment and negleet in 
counseling; -legleet of other methods of guidance. 

8. The purpose of testing. 

9. Possible answers: Reading level; vision; motor skills; si^eed factor; 
emotional disturbances; age. 
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Test Soilcction 

In selecting tests appropriately, it is important to remember that 
test scores alone cannot provide sufficient information for a counselor to 

effectively with his client. The testing process usually is most 
effective and worthwhile if tests are used only after sufficient exploration 
of the client's needs for them and with counselee participation and 
preparation. Together with information obtained from previous counseling 
sessions, tests can be used as tools to assist in surveying, diagnosing or 
predicting a client's behavior, or to aid in his decision-making process. 
When using testing in ccn;Goling, careful attention should be given to four 
frequent tj'pes of errors: 

a. Neglect of other methods of assessment 

h. Overemphasis on assessment with the resulting tendency to 
neglect counseling 

c. Failure to take into account the specific validity of the tests 
used 

d. Neglect of other methods of guidance which should normally 
accompany assessment and counseling 

Factors to be considered in test selection are: 

a. 1 jli ability 

b. Validity 

c. Norms 

d. Clicnt^s age and previous experience 

e. Client\s reading level 
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f. Paper 'dvx] pencil vs, apparatus tests 
\i. Individual vs, i;-roup tests 

h, A amount of time needed 

i, Handieaps 

j, Kase of administration and scoring 
k. Aids to interpretation 

The first step in seleeting tests is to define earefulh^ and in detail 
the piiri)osc for win eh they are to be used. With that in mind, a counselor 
can consult publislicrs' eatalonnes of tests or sou ees like Buros' INIental 
Measurements Yearbooks, which provide information such as validity-, 
r'jliability, and norm factors as well as administration, scoring and 
interpretation factors for hundreds of tests in all appraisal domains. 

\Mien considering the use of testing for counseling purposes, a 
coiinseior should discuss with his client all possible advantages of testing 
and describe ftmctions of specific tests as relate:.? to his needs and 
problems. Age and previous experience are important considerations in 
test selection especially with older clients, if certain test norms have only 
been established for early adult years. 

'J'hc counselor will need to determine some of the changes lhat 
might liavc occurred in specific traits since this client was at the age of 
tlic norm group. With regard to aging, it was earlier tliought that mental 
abilities generally decline with age, beginning as early as the 20*s and 
30^s. However, recent l( ,viiudinal studies have shown that people in their 
40»s and r)0\s continue to incronse in colain measured mental abilities. 
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Const fasting results of further studies suggest the basic hypothesis that the 
kincKs of mental activities one engages in throughout his lifetime innuonee 
the extent to whicli mental abilities deteriorate in adulthood. Previous 
experience is an important consideration in test selection when eounseling 
the disadvantaged, for example, who may have experienced educational 
deprivation wliieh often results in deficiencies in understanding not only tlie 
language of test questions, but also comprehension of such basic corcepts 
as shape, size and number. The effects of experience should also be 
significant considerations in interpretation of test scores, bearing in mind 
that a test score is a result of, among other things, specific learning 
opportunities and oxpei-iences. 

A client's reading level must be considered prior to testing; his 
abilities will not be measured adequately if a reading deficiency Interferes 
with his performance on a test wliicli is not intended in any way to measure 
reading abilities. Achievement tests in reading (and comprehension) are of 
paramount importance in education, and are more widely used than any 
other type of achievement test. Examples; 

- California Reading Test, available in five levels suitable for use 
in grades 1-14 

- Davis Reading Test, available in two levels for use in grades 
cS-13. Level of Compreliension score is essentially unaffected by 
speed of i-eading. 

- Stanford Reading Test, available in five levels in grades 1-9. 
Word meaning, paragraph meaning, word-study sldlls and total 
scores are pi-ovidcd. 
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Tests in which speed is an important faetor frequently lead to 
decrease in performance for many clients. For example, as mentioned 
earlier, older clients might have slower reflexes than the norm groups on 
which a specific test was based. Slow readers suffer a handicap on such 
tests, as do compulsively cautious persons who must check and recheek 
their responses and persons with visual or motor handicaps. 

Counselors should be careful to consider the actual purpose of 
testing- and be aware of those cases in which speed is a necessaiy 
component of the task, as in testing for clerical or assembly occupations. 

It is an erroneous assumption to think that individual tests are for 
all purposes superior to group tests; group ti=>sts of mental abilities are 
generally better establislied us predictors of educational and occupational 
success than are individual tests. One important use of indi\ddnal tests is 
for clients handicapped in some of the ways mentioned enrlier: reading 
ability, vision, motor skills, speed and emotional problems related to 
testing. They arc especially valuable in cases where it is important to 
observe behavior closely or where it is helpful to be able to follow up 
responses with requests for further clarification. 

Numerous kinds of handicaps can affect testing outcome, other than 
those already described. Often times, appropriate tests of good quality do 
not presently exist i-jr many nf the specialised desires or needs of the 
handicapped. Available instniments can be used and adapted by deviating 
from standard linistration procedures. Inteipretation will necessarily 
i)e based on les. ■ iSC scores, and predictions will have to be in terms 
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of a broader range of possibilities than v.-oulrl iiormany l)e the case. 

Olhcu- -eno,-al factors to bo considered in the selection tests are 
ease of adn.inistration and scoring and aids provided for effective 
interpretation. Such aids should include norms, standard errors of 
measurement ;in.i confidence intervals, all of which re provided ni various 
ways hy test publishers. 

Aptitude Tests . Li selecting appropriate aptitude tests it is 
i,ni>ortant to remember that there are t^vo general types of aptitude tests: 
(a) miniature tests, and (b) abstract aptitude tests. 

Miniature (or 'Hvorksample") tests duplicate on a smaller scale the 
task in which learning or success is to be predicted. Examples: 

- Lathe type or tv/o hand spatial judgment and coordination test 

- "Complex coordination test ," used for classification of air force 
pilots-a life-size stick an.' -iddor test ^vith airplane controls, 
and rows of red and green lights 

- The Singer Company work sampi tests 
Advantage of this type of test: 

- Face validity (obvious similarity to the task in question) is 
appealing to examinee who is interested in such work- 
Disadvantage: 

- There is no objective way of Icnowing what psychological factors 
are measu,-ed by this tj^c of test. (Good for selection purposes 
but not for vocational counseling. ) 

In Abstract Aptitude Tests jobs have been analyj'.ed and one or more 
of their essential characteristics have been abstracted. Aptitude test 
batteries consisting of generalized items which can be validated and 



for which norms can be de\-eloi)cd [or a wide \-ciriety of occupations have 
been especially useful in vocalional counseling*. Cne of these tests is the 
Genoral A ptiUid e Te st. Tkittery rOATB) which is a product of years of 
rosea roll in worker characteristic's and test de\X'lopnR)n( by the Occupational 
Analysis l^ivision of the U.S. Employnienl Service. Its objective is to 
measure the factors that have been found to underlie the most valid aptitude 
tests and to develop occupational norms and validity data for these factors, 
thus making it possible to test virtually all major aptitudes in one test 
session and to intcvp-^'t a poi son's score in terms of a wide range of 
occupations. The GATR con^>ists of 12 different tests, measuring nine 
aptitudes (including gv'oral inteJl" mce, verbal, numerical and spatial 
aptitudes, form and clerical perception, motor coordination, manual and 
finger dexterity). It is designed for group testing and requires approximately 
two hours to administer. Test scores arc CA])rf>sscd in terms of occupaMonal 
aptitude patterns, predicting success in a- ^any as 62 occupational "clusters," 
Tnterpix'tation of these GATE norms is .curate when used in con- 

junction with the Dictionary of Occu] iitlv^iuii riUcs, which defines thousands 
of occupations and describes requiremr-^^^^ such as training time, aptitudes, 
physical capacities, tem]: 'raments, !::-.rests, and working conditions. 

The GATB has proven to be a very useful tool for career 
counselors, in assisting clients in their decision-making process regarding 
training nnd/^^^' vocational choice. This battery is one of the few that has 
normative data anrl valid'ty for skilled and semi-skilled occupations, and, 
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as such, is most widely used lor vocalioiuil counseling. 

The Nonverbal Aptitude Test Baltciy (NATT3) has recently been 
devcloiied for examinees havinp,' reading and eomiDrehension levels of Gth 
grade or bclov.-. 'J'his has proven to be a usefd tool in counseling clients 
of different cultural or elhnie backgrounds or those who have been 
educationally and/or environmentally deprived. TMs balteiy is 
adnuni .stored ijidividually after deterniining a client's reading level ulth the 
use of a sci-eea:ng. tcst_de.ueLope,dJj-y_tlre_Employnient Service for this 

purpose. 

Achievement Tests. Commonly used tests in manpower settings 
(other than reading diagnostic tests, previously described) include the 
following: 

- Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 

- Iowa Tests of Educational Development 

- Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) 

Other achievement tests which are occasionally used include: 

- i\Ietropolitan Achievement Tests 

- Durell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Test 
Specific occupational achievement tests have been devised over the years 
and compiled by the Educational Testing Serv-ice (ETS) in Princeton, New 
Jersey. The Directory of Achievement Tests for Occupational Education • 
(listing approximately 1G5 specific tests) is a valuable reference manual in 
addition to i: oral sources listed at the end of this section. 
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Intelliucincv 'I'e.sls . Two frcciiu-nay u.sed intelligence tests are tlie 
Weclislcr Adult Intellig-ence Seale (WAISi and the Revised Stanford-Uinet 
Intellij^cnce Tests Form Both are adniinisteved individually, whieh 

allows subjective obsci-vations to be made of the examinees' thought 
processes, personality characteristics and reactions to the examiner, which 
can be useful byproducts of the testing process, provided that inaccurate 
infcircnccs arc not made. 

The WATS is generally administered to persons over 16 years of 
age and measures 14 factors related to verbal abilities and performance 
(picture completion, block design, object assembly, etc.), all of which 
assess the following basic mental abilities: reasoning, memoiy, spatial 
visualization, and percepbaal speed and accuracy. The practical meaning 
of the IQ scores derived from the scales probably is best indicated by 
their percentile ranks. 

The Revised Stanford Binet tests. Form L-M, measure primarily 
abilities related to memory for word meanings and reasoning in verbal 
terms. As witli the WAIS, IQ's from this test are best interpreted in 
terms of percentile ranks in the American population. Deviation IQ's, 
provided for both tests, are normalized standard scores expressed in units 
that have a incan of 100 and a preselected standard deviation. (For most 
tests the s.d. of their deviation IQ's has been established as either 15 or 
IG.) 

Generally spcaldng, intelligence tests arc of limited use with 
manpower trainees and arc seldom used. For purposes of predicting 
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succesn, numerous achicvcMncnl tests have proved to be more reliable and 
arc uaecl mure often for plaecment and overall pi-ediction. 

Interest Tests. The Strong;' Voeational Interest Blan]< (SVIB) 
questionnaire was developed for and standardized upon college students and 
adults employed in the professions and in business. Results from early 
research on tins test have shown that different groups of professional 
peoi)le showed consistent diflcrences in their likes and dislikes, even on 
items having no apparent connection with their jobs—items concerned with 
amusements, hobbies, people, books and other aspects of life. It has been 
suggested that a person's likes and dislikes arc not primarily the result of 
particii^ation in an occupation, but oast before a person enters it. 
Furthermore, his interest pattern is generally stable after the age of 17 
and changes as little as any aspect of his personality that has been studied. 
Scores on this test do not_ predict a person's success in an occupation or 
training program. However, scores do predict liow likely individuals are 
to remain in particular occupations or change to others. Evidence suggests 
that those persons wlio are in occupations which they scored liighly on the 
SVIB are generally better satisfied with their positions than those whose 
interest scores did r.ot indicate the direction they chose. 

Until recently the SVIB consisted of two separate forms, one for 
men and one for women; the newest form Is a merger and is designed for 
both. The SVIB for men consisted of -100 items grouped according to type 
content; the women's form had as many items but did not compute scores 
for as many general directions as the men'.^ did (e.g., no "managerial" 
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interests). With the ii.crg'od fonu it is huped that u-onien's interests will 
be scored equally, thus eliminating possible effeets of stereotjiDlng and 

social conditioninf!;. 

The Kuder Preference Keeord is also widely used ^^ith adults. The 
occupational Form i-cports 3S scores f.-r specific occupations, whereas ^lie 
Vocational Forni reports ten scores for broad areas of interests. Each 
item on the test is made up of a list of three activities, of which the 
examinee is asked to mark the one he likes (or thinks he would like) the 
most and the one he likes least. Thus, he is forced to make a choice. 
Like scores derived from the SVIB, Kuder profiles seem to be reasonably 
stable but do not predict performance. Predictive validity can only be 
seen in terms of satisfaction in jobs or courses of study. 

Personality Tests . The Minnesota INMtipbasic Personality^ 
Inventory (i\iMPI) was developed as a clinical instniment for use in 
psychiatric diagnosis. It was not intended to be a test for use i-a 
educational and vocational counseling or in personnel selection. Its 
purpose is to measure those aspects of personality which bear on 
psychiati-ie diagnosis. This test consists of 550 self-descriptive items, 
classified under 26 categories ranging from general health through habits, 
phobias, etc. The traits measured by tlie IMRIPI tend to accentuate 
negative or abnormal personality variables, mood manifestation.s, 
pathological extremes such as sulnzoplirenia and other clinical sjiidromes. 
This test ha.s xciy little predictive validity in terms of educational 
achievement or success and there is little or no evidence on the correlation 
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of llio 1\B!PI to job success niul s;ilisf;K>tiun. It is suji,:-!,os ted that the 
MIMPI mjt be used for selection purp'-'^C'^^ "1' "".V '^"k^I- "'^-V useful in 
g-uifhuK-o and cmployniont centers with persons with personality adjustment 
problems, in wliich ease positive findings would be indication of need of 
therapy beyond the scope of the typical vocational counselor. 

The Kdv.-ards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) was devised as 
an instrument for research and counseling purposes to measure a number 
of ''noi-mal" personality variables, which are categorized into 15 basic 
"needs" such as achievement, order, autonomy, endurance, etc. This 
creates some confusion, liowever, because the items on the test often seem 
to elicit a person's preferences rather t!ian needs or states of deprivation. 
Clients often question the meaning of their scores as to whether they 
actually need adjustment in certain areas or that they simply have some 
needs \/hich arc stronger than others but which they are satisfying. Since 
both the ma.iual as weU as research data are vague in answering these 
questions,, it is probably best to interpi-et scores as indicating the relative 
strength of personal preferences. In the sense that the EPPS focuses on 
the "normal" range of behavior rather than deviations from some norm in 
the direction of maladjustment (like the M^IPI), it is similar in many ways 
to the Kuder Preference Record and can be used quite effectively in 
manpower and community college counseling settings. 

C;enerally speaking, personality inventories arc of limited value to 
manpower trainees unless an individual sjiecifically requests one for 
personal self-growth. 'J'hey are recommended for optional use only and 
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should not be tiscxl for i^lacenient or scleclion purposes of any kind. 

goiiro.-- s for Test TnformiUion . A comprehensive bibliography 
ciititlcd Tests in Print (O.K. Taivos, ed. , Giyphon Press, Ne'.v Brunsmek, 
N.J. ) is the most eurrent and eomplete listing of tests available. 

Hundreds of tests have been reviewed and evaluated in the seven 
volumes of the Rlental Measurements Yearbooks (O. K. Buros, ed. , 
Griplion Press, Highland Park, N. J. ). In addition to evaluation, the 
yearbooks provide information such as the ages (or grader) for ^vhieh tests 
are intended, dates of publieation, number and types of seores jdelded, 
auxiliary publieations (manuals, ete. ) and thoir priees, types and priees of 
answer sheets used, time limits, authors and publishers of tests. Sinee 
the volumes are not eimmlative, it is often neeessary to seek reviews of a 
pingle test in earlier volumes. 

Bulletins are available from many test publishers; some of the 

larger test publishers are: 

- Edueational Testing Serviee, Prineeton, N.J. 085-40 

- The Psyehologieal Corporation, 304 E. 45th St. , N. Y. 10017 

- California Test Bureau, Del Monte Researeh Park, Monterey, CA 
93940 

- College Entranee Examination Board, 375 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 

- Science Research Associates, 2 59 E. Erie St. , Chicago, HI. 



R esources for Rirlhcr Study 
Buros, Oscar, ed. Tests in Print . Gryplion Press, 1961 

)i.i6 ^ 
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Buros, Oscar, od. Menl ul Mcnsurenien ts Yerrrb(.oks. (soveii successive 
volumes), GrjTjhon l^-css, 193S-l'j7;3. 

Golclmtin, Leo. Usii2H_Tesis in Counseling . Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, 1971. 
(See pp. 91-90 foi- list of .sources of information. ) 
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PSYCllOIDGICA I, AS.SKSS.M ICNT 



Objective: Ability to administer tests without variation from appropriate 
protocols. 



Pretest 



1. List four basle considerations to venienAber when admimstering tests. 



2. Wh.'it is the most important validity' factor to remember when 
administering standardized tests 



3. List four psychological factors affecting an examinee's performance 
tests. 



4. Wliat are the primary functions of a counselor in administering tests 
to clients, i.e. when and how should testing be introduced in the 
counseling process? 
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Answers to Pretest 

Freedom from distractions, sufficient working space, advance 
preparation of materials and facilities, good proctoring, provisions fc 
recording observations and proceedings. 

Carefully and preeiselj' following standard testing instructions. 
Anxiety, tension, potential threat of test, response sets, effort 
extended, lack of self-confidence. 

As an adjunct to counseling, one tool for self exploration, in concert 
with other information, integrated into the total counseling effort. 



PSVCMIC) LOC'.ICA [. A.SSKSSMKNT 

M' csl Adnuiustration 

'JVsl luhniiiisli'iition is an extremely inipoi^timrfa'ctor to consider in 
terms of tlie validity of test scores. Tlieve are certain basic considerations 
to remember when administering tests: 

a. Freedom from distractions 

h. Sufficient working space 

c. Advance preparation of materials and facilities 

d. Good proctoring- (giving clear instructions, creating a 
comfortable, non-threatening atmosphere) 

e. Provisions for recording proceedings and observations of 
examinees 

Important: Most tests have explicit directions for the examiner, which 
nnisl: be followed closely in order to prevent serious administrati on 
problems and to insure test validity , 

More important than the actual mechanics of test administration, 
however, arc psychological factors related to tlie condition of the 
examinee. For example, how do anxiety and tension affect performance? 
Do they reduce efficiency or do they increase alertness and allow the 
examinee to perform at a peak level? Psyekologieal effects of testing can 
be divided into tliree major areas: 

1) The factors preceding the taking of the test (i.e. previous 
experience witli tests, coaching and practice) 

2) Tlie individuaPs ]:)ereepLion of the test (i. e. threat or help), 
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roolini^s about takiu!'' thc> test, and hcsv llu-so factr)r,s will arfecl his 
ai)proach toward the test (in tciuns of effort, wantin- to make favorable 
impression, and t-endeney to distort answers). 

;}) Tlie actual testing ei rcunistaneos (i.e. how dcx-.s examinee handle 
distraetions or other problems). 

Factors TM-ecedinc;- Test TaUin<;- . Generally speaking, every 
experience an examinee has ever had can be eonsidered here, including 
skills and kniowledge as well as attitudes, aspirations and expectations, 
interests, habits and emotions. Some specific experiences, however, will 
affect testing more thaii others, such as coaching aiul practice, and various 
response sets. 

With the increasing competitive factors involved in gaining admission 
to colleges and professional schools, groups of individuals have organized 
coaching and practice sessions specifically designed to score highly on 
standardized achievement tests. Schools frequently set up study groups for 
scholarship examinations and "coach" students to take exams. Wliat effect ^ 

does this have on testing? 

Research to date indicates that coaching and practice in taking tests 
may be effective in raising scores of indiMdv.als and groups who have not 
had recent experience in taldng tests of that general type or in the specific 
subject being, tested. In a report on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, D>'er 
(.1933) concluded tliat coaching seniors tended to improve their mathematical 
scores if they were not currently enrolled in math courses but was not 
likely to improve their verbal scores on the test. Further studies 



inclioatcci tliat groups wlio wore- cDaoliud \)v\or to testing oblainod higlicr 
scores; however, the nnuainLs^re generally less than the standard error 
of nu-asuronient of the test. Tlic greatest gains were made b.v students who 
had not applied themselves in sc:liool bul wlio possessed the general innate 
ability to seore highly. 

In g-oncral, coaelung would seem helpful for individuals who have 
not studied the siiccific subject to be tested for some time, or for those 
who have had limited recent experience in taking. tests in general. 
Specifically, disadvantaged youth and adults might benefit from instruction 
in the principles of test taking. 

An important factor in understanding the psychology of test taking 
is "response set"— a tendency to take a given direction in answering test 
questions. (For example, on personality inventories, avoiding extreme 
options by answering "sometimes" rather than "always" or "never".) The 
most eomnion response set is giving "socially desirable" answers to 
ceilain questions on personality and interest tests. The :NEMPI uses 
sevevid validity scales in an attempt to counteract this tendency, and the 
EPPH uses the forced-clioiee approach in which the examiner must choose 
bebveen two statements, both of which have been matched for their social 
desirability. 

Another response set is readiness er wiUingness to guess the 
correct answer. Tliere appear to be certain personal characteristics which 
cause an individual to guess more freely tlian another: self-assurance, 
aggTCSsivcncss, and motivation to do well. A more timid, cautious 
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incUvifliu.l appears lo be less prone to o^cssing than one win. is usually 
bold and ngorcssi\-e. Another response set v.hieh is reQectivc of a 
personality eharacteristie is speed: bright examinees who are overly 
concerned about accuracy and overly cautious examinees who double check 
their responses all tend to suffer as a result of the speed factor on tests. 
Coimselors must be aware of possible response sets such as these and 
attempt to prevent them by creating a comfortable, non-threatening 
atmosphere in which tlie examinee would neither feel under pressure to 
distort Ms responses nor feel overly anxious about the importance of the 
outcome. With careful counseling prior to testing, during which testing 
outcomes are explained in terms of predictability rather than competitive- 
ness and/or selection, many of these response sets can be avoided. 

Perceptions and Feelings Regarding Testing , In the cases in which 
preliminary test selection and counseling have not been satisfactory, 
individuals may approach tests with some negative perceptions (as a threat 
to self-concept or an obstacle to a desired goal). These feelings can lead 
to possible cognitive and emotional results as faking, airdoty, and lack of 
effort. 

Faking responses on tests occurs most frequently in situations 
pertaining to employment or admissions, in which examinees try to make a 
favorable impression. A counselor can often prevent this l>y developing 
proper rapport and cstablisliing a level of trust with his client, discussing 
with him the possible l)cnofit of Iho test when i1 is answered truthfulh'. 
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Sonic clcRrca of anxiety and tension arc licncrally associated with 
tost takim;'. Their cf foots are not necossarily ne[;*ative, since a eertaiii 
amount of tension may increase alertness and result in better performance. 
Furthermore, extensive researeli lias shown that a wide variety of 
emotional disturbances, even neuroses and psychoses, do not have 
consistent effects upon test scores, A critical factor underlying anxiety- 
seems to be the meaning of the test situation to a particular individual. 
For exam])le, ^'failing'^ an aptitude test may prove to be a relief to some- 
one who fears greater failure if he were to enter traijiing; whereas for 
another person the same amount of anxiety may motivate him to do well 
because the greater threat for him is not entering the training. Individuals 
also differ greatly in their learned pattern of response to anxiety. Some 
take immediate action to try and solve the anxiety-inducing situation, others 
look for ways of escaping threatening situations, and still others attempt to 
deal with the situation as it is but are unable to function at their usual 
level of ability because of the anxiety involved, 

A related factor is that of effort. Generally speaking, individuals 
who see a test as potentially useful and not threatening to them are likely 
to exert optimum amounts of effort, whereas those who see it as having no 
value to them or who perceive it as ex./emely important but threatening, 
generally cxei^t as little effort as possible. Again, v.lth proper eoimseling 
and consideration of each individual's needs and emotions, this factor need 
not bo a serious problem. 
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Tcstini^ Prcicodure s. It jiuist bo sti-essed here lu.w very important 
ii is for examiners to obson-e standard testing procedaros as explicitly 
outlined in the manuals. Deviimce from t'nese direetions M invalidate 
tost scores and provide eounselors \ntli inaccurate information. Alon?; 
with close ly folUnving- test instructions for administration, it is gcneraliy 
advised that tests be administered in well lighted rooms with sufficient 
spticc provided and with a mininumi of noise or other distractions. In 
addition to the physical setting, it is also important (particularly with 
reference to disadvantaged and handicapped individuals) for the examiner 
to establish a warm and personal atmosphere for testing. 

As suggested earlier (under "test selection"), it is advisable for a 
coimselor to allow lus client to participate in the selection of tests which' 
seem useful to him. This increases tlic probability that the client will 
gain further self-understanding while taking the test or tests. For 
example, let us suppose that a counselor and cHent agree to use a test of 
manual and finger dexterity in order to provide so.^e predictive information 
about the cHent's chances of success as a machinery repairman. Having 
some understanding of the test's function, the examinee can gain some 
insight irto the work requirements and use it to furtlier consider his real 

interest in tliis area. 

Timing of test selection is also an important factor; tests should 
be administered when they arc needed. Tlie time for a counselor to 
suggest the use of tests is when the client feels he needs additional help 
in decision-making. If tests arc used too early in the counseling process. 



counselces tend to bccoiuc; owvW cicncMicIcnl on tlic results; if tliey are 
acliinnistored loo Uitc, thoy arc irrelevant. U tests are integrated into the 
total counseling pi-oeess, they add to rather than detract from the 
relationships. 



Resources for Rirther Study 

Da\is, Frederick. Educational Measurements and Their Interpretation, 
Chapter 3, Wadswortli Publishing Company, 1964. 

Goldman, Ix30. Using Tests in Counseling , Chapter 5, Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1971. 

Super, Donald and Crites, John. Appraising Vocational Fitness. Qiaptor 
4, Harper and Row, 1962. 
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p SYC I lo logk:a l a ss r:ssM ent 



ObJecUvo : Ability lo pro\'i(lc ai)proprialc test inton)rctatjon to clic 



Protest 

1. How do statistical test interpretation and clinieal interpretation differ 
in their approach? 



2. \Vliat are some possible emotional responses a client may express 
during test interpretation? (both positive and negative) 



3. waiy is it recommended that clients actively participate in test 
interpretation? 



4. Wliat are some factors to consider when contradietoiy scores occm- on 
two tests designed to measure the same function? 



5. Name four factors wMch may contribute to lower test performance by 
the economically disadvantaged. 
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A;is\vc;vs to Protest 



1. Stalistical interpretation involves prcdietiiig the testecs performance 
based on wlv,it has previously happened to persons witli similar seores. 
Clinical inteipretation is based upon a subjective evaluation of a \\ide 
rant;e of client varial)les such as observed beliavior, test scores, 
personality variables, exi^resaed interests, etc. 

2. Fear, self deprecation, over dependence on results, over reaction, 
pleasure at self confirming information, 

3. So tl\at they can decide for themselves what the meaning of the data is 
to tliem an<i lake responsibility for acting or doing nothing with the 
new information. It gives them ownership of tlie data. 

4. Tliere are differences between tests, differences in the indi\-idual at 
different test limes and differences in test administration. 

5 (1) Physiological problems caused by poverty; (2) deficiencies in 

knowledge of the type requested; (3) low motivation to take tests based 
upon previous experiences; and (4) influence of test en%-ironment. 



PSYCHO 1X.)GICA L ASSL-SSMENT 

Interpretation of Test Results 

An cffcclivo coimseling relntionship is one that allows the counselee 
to explore his owii personality and the environmental factors influencing it. 
Out of this experience the counselee becomes aware of the possibilities 
open to liim and is free to make choices affecting his future. Test results 
arc one source of information which can be helpful in his self-understanding 
and decision-making. It is the counselor's responsibility to communicate 
this informiilion in a way that is relevant to the client's immediate and 
future needs and possibilities. There is no absolute formula for useful and 
relevant interpretation; much depends on the counselee' s perceptions and 
problems as well as the counseling relationsliip and process. One of the 
principal objectives of testing is accurate prediction (with possible 
modifications resuliing from whatever is predicted or diagnosed). Two 
basic methods of interpreting test results are statistical and clinical . 

Statistical prediction in counseling involves two basic steps. First, 
the counselee is assigned to a predictor categoiy on the basis of his test 
scores. Second, the counselor makes predictions about his client based on 
what has previously happened to individuals in tins category; tliat is, he 
makes predictions on the basis of statistical probability. One of the major 
problems of prediction is the difficulty in obtaining satisfactoiy criterion 
measures. For example, although a freshman's grade point average may 
be a statistically valid indicator of academic success in college, it by no 
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means reflects the total learning cxpovicnce of the eolle-o student. ^lost 
criloiion nioasurcs are subject to error and represent only a part of an 
individual's performance. The basic problem in effectively inteipreting 
predictive scores is determining the appropriate emphasis to be given to 
each varinljle. The most effective predictors usually involve a combination 
of measures reflecting various aptitudes and personality traits necessary for 
successful perfoi-mance. 

One predictive technique, which is used with the GATB, specifies 
the minimum predictor scores necessaiy to forecast success in specific 
occupational areas. Failure will be predicted in those areas in which the 
examinee does not meet the minimum. It is useful in generally identifying 
areas in which the eoimselee is likely to be successful, but it tells us 
little about the degree of success to be expected. Furthermore, outside 
variables such as personality characteristics and interests are not 
measured and should be correlated vith test results to obtain more 
accurate predictive information for the client. Statistics and probability as 
primary prcdictoi-s must be used carefully in order to nvoid generalizations 
and comparison of a eounselee to a norm group with which he may not 
necessarily identify, individual differences must be carefully considered 
when interpreting predictive scores to clients, %\dthout relying on often ill- 
defined or poorly measured group characteristics. 

In clinical prediction, a person's current status is determined by 
evaluating such factors as observed behavior, test results and personality 
traits, many of which cannot be quantitatively measured. This technique 



allows the counselor to lake into consideration a mucli hiryer number of 
predictor variables than the statistical method. Clinical prediction is, 
therefore, commonly used in counseling, especially In eases where the 
eoimselee must make a choice between possible courses of action, for 
which statistical probability is often not determined. This technique 
requires the formulation of a concept of the coimselee based on the inter- 
action of his individual needs, drives, conflicts and defenses. One of the 
goals of counseling is the development of such a self-concept by the 
coimselee. Clinical prediction in which the client particpates can, 
therefore, be easily integrated into the total counseling process, (pro\aded 
the counselce assumes responsibility for the final outcomes). 

Pri nciples and Techniques of Test Interpretation . No test 
interpretation should ever be routine; it is part of the counseling process 
w^liieh requires conimunication, understanding and individual positive regard. 

Inteipretation of tests nuist be adapted to the needs and personalitj^ 
of each client. If it is to contribute to the goals of eoimseling, the client 
must be prepared to receive it. "This w^ll be the result of a good 
counselor-eounselce relationship. The skillful counselor will use test 
interpretation to help answer the client immediate questions (e.g., 
pertaining to decision-making) and at the same time encourage the client to 
examine his feelings and self-concept. 

How a eoiuiselce perceives test scores is closely related to his 
self-concept. It is not the scores themselves but the counselee^s 
perceptions of them that are important. The counselor must be sensitive 



to the clients' lecliny.s and prcpn rod to holp tliem deal with their emotional 
reaetion to this information. Counselees may feel threatened when they 
find that their achievement scores are lower than they think they should be. 
If they reject or rationalize the scores, new emotional problems may result 
from them. Important to effective eoimseling is allowing the client to 
respond openly and interact with the counselor in test interpretation. 

Basic to effective interpretation of test scores is the counselor's 
familiarity with the test(s). WHiat docs it measure? How valid and 
reliable is it? What do the scores mean? What is the norm group it was 
based on? With this in m ind, however, counselors should be careful not 
to give the impression that test results (or their interpretation) provide the 
client with ''the answer'' or the direction to choose. They should emphasize 
to clients that it is their choice and that the counseling (and testing) process 
is merely a tool to assist them in making this choice. Test results should 
be presented as objectively as possible. The more judgmental the state- 
ment, the more likely that clients will become dependent upon the 
counselor to make their decisions for them. 

What if a counselee appears to be setting completely unrealistic 
goals, inconsistent with past achievements or present interests? Does the 
counselor have an ethical responsibility' to suggest that the person learn 
certain facts about themsclf? Counseling involves assisting counselees to 
assume responsibility for their own behavior. The amount of encouragement 
to be given in a direction the client resists is questionable at best and may 
in fact be inimical to an effective counseling relationship, 
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C ontradicLory Scores on Two or More Tests, When using- two or 
niore tests to niensure the same general area (aptitude, achievement or 
interest), contradictory scores often result, which confuse both the 
counselor and the client. There are three basic difrercnces to remember 
which may cause this discrepancy: differences between tests themselves, 
differences in the individual (or group) at the time of testing, and 
differences in the conditions of test administration from one test to another. 
The fact that two tests carry the same designation ('•achievement^') does not 
assure that tiicy measure the same thing. Even when they correlate highly 
enougli to be considered in the same categoiT, they may measure different 
aspects of a single quality. Some ways in which tests themselves or types 
of items used in tests may diffci* from each other are the follo\ang: 

a. Individual vs. group test 

b. Power vs. speeded tests 

c. Minature (or 'Vorksampie'*) vs. abstract tests 

d. Paper and pencil vs. appa atus tests 

e. Cultut;e free, culture fair and culture leader tests 

f. Essay vs. objectively scored 

g. Free choice vs. forced choice (with references to personality 
and interest tests usually) 

The validities of tests..also differ considerably, i.e., what specific 
characteristics each one measures, and what specific criteria each one 
predicts. Some important differences in what is measured by tests are: 

a. Old-learned material vs. new problems 
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b. General vs. specific content 

e. Different aspects of a characteristic (e.g., '^Spatial ability" is 
often treated ^as a single mental ability but consists of various 
sub-abilities). Since abilities are complex in each area, it is 
not surprising for an individual to get different scores on t^vo 
tests bearing similar labels. 

In order to understand discrepancies in scores obtained from two or 
more tests, it is important for the counselor to be thoroughly familiar with 
each test and its specific content and purpose in order to effectively 
Interpi'ot the outcomes to the counselee. In addition to the above factors, 
the level of difficultj? of the test contents and norm differences must also 
be considered. 

Testing the Culturally Different Client . Counselors in manpower 
and comnumity college settings work largely with the economically 
disadvantaged population (usually individuals belonging to diverse cultural or 
etlinic minority groups~e. g. , Blacks, Chicanes, American Indians). There 
seem to be certain factors which may contribute to lowered test 
performance by such clients. Some of these factors might be: 

a. Physiological problems (often due to poor prenatal care, 
inadequare diet, and inadequate treatment of disease, which 
often impedes physical and mental growth) 

b. Deficiencies in Imowlcdge, which is frequently measured by 
standardized instruments (mostly verbal and communication 
abilities) 

c. Motivational and attitudinal factors combined with lack of 
hopefulness, lack of identification with middle-class enviromnent, 
and feelings of infcrio)-ity and/or hostility 

d. Influence of test administrator (evidence suggests that 
disadvantaged subjects obtain higher scores on tests when the 
examiner is of their own race oi' ethnic group and is friendly 
and encouraging) 
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The st]*ategy most lil^ely to induce change and be helpful develop- 
mentally is analysis of the individuars bacl^groiuid with reference to factors 
whicli could have impeded development and caused low performance on 
tests with subsequent estimation of this individuars potential had there not 
been the liandieaps. Following this analysis, counselors can seek specific 
actions which would assist this client in realizing native potential more 
fully, e.g., remedial work, nutritional advice, medical treatment, different 
class placement, or specific training in perception or conceptualization. In 
testing the cultui-ally different client the most culture-free test should be 
sought and problems with the English language must be considered (it may 
be necessary to modify standardized directions and translate or otherwise 
assist with language problems. ) Wlien test scores are important for 
employment selection purposes, achievement tests can be administered and 
weaknesses can be remediated specifically for the purpose of raising the 
test score when retested. Generally spealdng, however, testijig should be . 
postponed until remedial education and training have been made available to 
tlie disad\-antaged client. This will avoid unnecessary disappointment and/or 
discouragement of the client. 

Interests and Abilities . It seeins that it would be obvious for a 
person* s interests to be closely related to his abilities — considering that 
inost people are interested in doing what they are most capable of doing. 
However, measurement very often results in incongruence bevteen these 
two areas. Some factors which may cause this incongruence are the 
following: 
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a. Interests as influenced by family and social values 

b. Single abilities being useful in u vanity of occupations 

c. Single occupations being appropriate for a variety of interests 

d. Interests reflecting individual personality characteristics and 
needs unrelated to abilities 

e. Individuals being nniltipotential 

f. Lack of perfect reliability and validity of tests measuring 
desired outcomes 

g. Influence of temporary emotional disturbances on testing 

h. Lack of absolute correlations (norms vs. individuals) 
Counselors should be aware of possible incongruities between 

measured interests and aptitudes without dismissing tests as invalid. 
Consideration of the above factors will be helpful in assisting counselees in 
compromising or sjaithesizing their interests and abilities and making 
appropriate decisions. 

Summary > Test interpretation is an integral part of the eoimseling 
process which requires appropriate counselor responses and attitudes to 
assist clients in self-growth. B^ised on a warm and understanding counseling 
relationship, test interpretation can enhance coimselees^ self-concept and 
allow them to explore their lunque interests and abilities. Important in this 
process is open expression of emotions associated with test results with 
possible resulting disappointment and fears of inadequacy relating to an 
individuars feelings of self-worth. Acceptance and positive regard on the 
pni-t of the counselor will lead to further growth and self-awaretiess on the 
part of the eounselee. 
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Resources for Fiu'thcr Study 



Davis, FredcM'ick. Educational Measurements and Their Interpretation , 
Chapter 8 and 9, W'adsworth Publishing* Company, 19G4. 

Goldman, Leo. Usin»' ^rests in Counselino- , Chapters 7-12, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1971. 

Super, Donald and Crites, John. Appraising- Vocational Fitness, Chapter 
21, Harper and Kow, 1962. 



PSVCllOU)GICA L ASSKSS.MKNT 



Ot/ ioctivc : Ability to write approprinte intcrpreti\-c reports of testing. 
Protfa.st 

1. Wliy mi^ht mere statistieal test results bo of limited value in 
intcrprctiuci; an examinee's performance? 

2. List three important factors to consider in writing test interpretations. 

3. List five necessary elements of accurate interpretive reports. 
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A ns w e r s to Pretest 



1. Meaning has to be attaehed to numbers. A "Ol" does not mean 
anything mitil it is explained in terms of comparison with a standaid. 
e.g., is it a raw score or a percentile score? 

2. a) Wio is it for? , . 

b) At what level is their assessment laiowledge hkely to be? 

c) How will the data bo used? 

d) How confidentially will the Information be handled? 

3. Any five of the following including those with asterisks: 

- conditions of exaniince(s) 

- effects of distractions 

- following of directions 

- exan-iinee motivations 

- atypical test 

*- simple statistical results 

*- nrcdictions which flow from statistical results 

general obsein.atioiis about the relationship of the test data to other 
available information about the client 
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PSYCHO KXUCA L ASSK SSM NT 

Writini.^ Interpretive Reports of Test Administration 
r is important to preserve and communicate test scores and 
interpretations. These must be recorded accurately and reported in terms 
which will be meaningful to those who will use them. The question of 
whether scores or interpretations or both should be recorded is a question 
of communication. Test scores themselves (whether in the form of 
percentiles, age or grade equivalents or standard scores) are meaningful 
only to those who have had some training in assessment and in the areas of 
individual differences (psychology). Reports should be written in terms of 
either descriptive, predictive or evaluative interpretations, depending on 
the recipient's particular needs (applicability). 

Generally speaking, written reports are prepared for one of the 

following reasons: 

a. To provide a permanent record of the counselor's interpretations 

b. To provide an interpretation of results for use of uLh«r 
professional v/orkers 

c. To insure that the recipiunt of the test results makes a 
thorough analysis rather than a superficial account 

d. To provide clients with a record of the interpretations for 
future reference 

It is the coimselor's responsibility, then, to determine what the 
recipient's needs are, v/hat will be done with the information, and what the 
person's interpretive qualifications arc. Certain standards of confidentiality 
must be established prior to releasing any test results or interpretations, 
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and sl^oukl only h. released to -prospcc-Uvc cn>ployovs or oU>cr persons with 

tlic client's wi'itten consent. 

Recording te.st results in statistical terms can be easily 
misunderstood unless complete statistical data is provided. For example, 
a score of "94" nioans nothing in itself; v/e must know how the "94" 
compares .ith other scores in the group tested. In addition, we must 
know the individual's age, experience and other characteristics as related 
to c,tl>or n.embers of the group. Furthermore, it is important to Icnow 
what the test is designed to measure, how well it does so, and what its 
linutations may be. "Technical" measurement lang^iage should only be 
used when reporting results to qualified persons with previous training and 
experience in assessment. Otherwise, only general implications of the 
results should be recorded in a comprehensible manner for the recipient. 
Some basic principles which apply to written test interpretations 
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1. Interpi-et test score in light of appropriate norm group (s) 

Relate score and percentile to obsei-ved behavior during testing 

Relate score, to any others which may be pertinent to overall 
interpretation 

4. Relate interpretation to any personal data affecting suitability of 
test content or norms 

5. Kxpress interpretations in psychological and broad occupational 



terms 



Sumnrarize inforn.ation to present overall picture of the person 
and liis occupational potentialities 
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More succinctly stalci:!, tlie foUcAving rormat can be follou'cd: 

1. Tc.'.sting concliilous 

- conciitions of examinees 

- effects of distractions 

- following of directions by examinees 

- motivation of examinees 

- at3'pical conciitions of test adinini strati on 

2. Test Results 

- simple statistical results 

- predictions which flow from statistical data 

- general comments about the relationship of tlie test data to 

other available evidence regarding the client 

A sample interpretive report follows: 

Bcport of Test Results. On September 2nd and 3rd George 
Slephanoff was administered two tests; the Otis Test of Mental Ability and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blaiil<. He took both tests under the 
supervision of a trained psychometrist. During the testing there were no 
distractions and he was able to finish them both without assistance. He 
was eager to participate in the testing and there is no evidence that the 
testing conditions affected him negatively in any Vvay. 

On the Otis his score placed him at the 7Gth percentile when 
compared to the general population and at the 51st percentile when compared 
to college graduates. Should he be interested in pursuing advanced education 
Ills chances of competing satisfactorily in a community college, technical 
institute or university seem good. In any event, he appears to possess the 
ability to succeed in the adult education courses in English composition and 
general mathematics which he is currently pursuing. 



The SLi-on- Vocalioiiul Inlorcst Blank results show George to have 
intovc'sls most similar to those of persons in the areas of social sciences 
and artistic occupations and least similar to those involved in the physical 

sciences and business. 

It is recommended that he take a general aptitude test such as the 
GATB in order to obtain data on some of his specific aptitudes which may 
correlate with his interests and previous experience. Rirther information 
would need to be obtained regarding his experience, interest, career 
aspirations, strengths and wcalaicsses, and ijersonality characteristics in 
order to further utili/.e the results of the above testing in counseling xnth 
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Resources for Further Study 

Goldman, I^o. U sing Tests in Counseling , Chapters U-17, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1971. 

Super, Donald and Crites, John. Appraising Vocational F itness, Chapter 
22, llai-pcr and Row, 1962. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



CAllKER DE\T£LOPl\n':N'r 



Oblcctivc: Awarciness of 1) differing points of view regarding career 

dovclopmcnt, and 2) strategics to assist clients with choice. 

Pretest 

True or False 

1. Sociological theorists see career choice as primarily a function 
of environnicnt. 

2. To sociologists "career choice" is a pseudo concept since every- 
one^s choice is conditioned so totally by environment. 

3. The trait factor approach emphasizes measurement of worker 
: eharcteristlcs as a pre-condition to effective career choice. 

4. Anne Roe believes that one's occupational choice is largely a 
function of early life experiences related to need gratification. 

5. Holland promotes the notion that there are six basic occupational 
enviromnents and six corresponding ways people have learned to 
adjust to the world. 

G. Super conceptualizes career choice as a continuous process of 
attempting to synthesize one's career and self-concept. 

7. Riller believes that most post-industrial job opportunities offer 
little of a primary reinforcing nature. 

8. According to Warnath, career development theories have been 
^ based upon some erroneous notions about work. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. T 

2. T 

3. T 

4. T 

5. T 
6 T 

7. T 

8. T 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Karl iMenninger, a well known psychiatrist, once observed that as 
many as three-quarters of his patients .suffer from an inability to perform 
adequately or derive satisfaction from their work. Attempting to succeed 
in an area where one is inept is not conducive to mental health. An under- 
standing of one^s vocational strengths and limitations may well determine 
whether success, satisfaction, and mental health are easily attainable or 
impossible. 

People have different strengths and weakness, and jobs vary in the 
abilities required for adequate performance. By choosing an occupation 
which will utilize one's strengths and mal<e only minimal demands on his 
wealoiesses, an individual increases his chances of vocational success. The 
attempt to help a person formulate occupational choices implies a belief in 
some assimiptions about how to determine relative strengths, and how to 
correlate this data to produce optimum job satisfaction. Some different 
theories of vocational choice and development which can pronde counselors 
with some basic operating principles are outlined below. 

There are four general areas of career development theorj^: trait- 
factor, sociological, personality or psychological, and self-concept theory. 
Basic to all of these approaches is a belief in the uniqueness of each 
individual, and a conviction that an understanding of the variables involved ' 
in career choice can facilitate a more successful matcliing of people and 
working enviromnents. 
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I. Sociolouicnl The ory. The sociological npproaclt views 
occuprit'Miinl choice as a matter determined primarily by environment. 
Circumstances such as economic positions and ethnic orientation create 
social expectations that determine what kinds of vocational choices will he 
open to a person; within this socially defined group of possible jobs, 
chance factors are the primary determinant of occupational selection. 
Wliilc all theories of career development admit the possible role of "luck" 
or "knowing the right person" in influencing decisions, the sociologist is 
unique in focusing attention on under stanrUng how chance factors operate 
rather than Jittcmpting to minimize their effects. 

Social factors vary in their in .^act upon the individual. One might 
picture the different variables as a series of concentric circles somewhat 
like this. 

culture 

subculture 

community 

immediate environment 

Q^j-J-J — \ person 




The "culture" to which a person belongs often limits the types of choices 
which are open to him. In some societies vocation is hereditaiy, and a 
son follows his father. In others, career choice is dependent to varying 
degrees upon personal characteristics. Within a culture are many 
subcultures which affect career development. An individual's social milieu, 
largr.ly dctei-mincd by his family's economic position, often teaches that 
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certain kinds of work arc more dcisirable Llum others- Educalional decisions 
ofrcctivcily clirniiiate many career options, and arc often determined by 
economics. Community nnd peer ^'roup expectations can be influential, as 
well as parental pressure. Going to college may ))e a normal activity in 
one neighborhood and frivolous in another. All these expectations interact 
in such a way as to profoundly influence the occupational role the individual 
perceives himself as likely to play. 

Proponents : Caplow, HolliJigshead, Miller and Farm. 

X L TraiV~ Factor Theory, One psychological approach, known as the 
trait-factor school of thought, regards occupational success as a relatively 
straight forward matter of measuring specific skills required in a given 
setting and matching individual strengths with these required proficiencies, 
Frank Parsons, one of the primary initiators of vocational guidance, 
described successful career choice as dependent upon: (1) an understanding 
of one^s self— aptitudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, resources, limita- 
tions, and their causes; (2) a loiowledge of the requirements and conditions 
of success, advantages and disadvantages, compensations, opportunities, and 
prospects in different lines of work; and (3) a true reasoning of the relations 
of these factors to each other. The trait-factor theorist concentrates on 
measurable characteristics, such as physical skills and mental aptitudes. 
Interest areas also are assessed by psychometric devices. The various 
characteristics of successful people in different jobs are evaluated, and 
optimum job placement is accomplished by matching the measured strengths 
of an individual witli the specific demands of a work environment. 



Proponents : Parsscms, Williamson, Hull. 

In liio early part of this century, the trait-factor appi'oach 
donvinatud the field of vocational psycliolo-y. TIic last decade, however, 
has witnessed a gi-owing concern that wliile aptitudes and interests arc 
important, they are only a part of the total picture of the client. The 
role of personal values and individual needs in career satisfaction is now 
considered to be iufluential, and new theories emphasizing these factors 
have emci'gcd. 

m. Personality and Needs Theory . Anne Roe, a clinical 
psychologist, was one of the first to construct a formal theory of career 
development which correlates specific personaHty factors with vocational 
choice and satisfaction. From a study of personality differences between 
physical or biological and social scientists, she concluded that the major 
distinction between different vocational choices is in the dimension of 
interest manifest toward or away from people. All individuals have 
basically similar needs for food and shelter, safety, love and 
belongingncss, esteem, and self-actualization, as outlined by sociologist 
Abraham Maslow. These needs must be satisfied in sequential order. 
Needs that are routinely fulfilled do not become unconscious motivators, 
and lower order needs, if only rarely satisfied, will predominate and 
block higher needs. High order needs, such as esteem and self- 
actualization, will eventually disappear if they are only met infrequently. 

The development of need primacies is based partly on genetic 
factors and partly on early experiences of finistration and satisfaction. A 



imiate predisposition to expend energy in eertain ways and various ehildhood 
experienees combine to detorinine the general style an individual uses to 
satisfy his needs. The deg*roe of motivation toward a vocational goal is 
determined by tlie arrangement and intensity of a person's partieular need 
strueture. Predicting sueeessful vocational plaeenient, therefore, depends ' 
upon gaining an understanding of an indixiduaPs need structure. The 
genotie element ean be measiu'ed by objective testing, but the counselor 
must also c>Q--)lore a client's family background and early childhood, 
according to Roe. 

Roe developed a scheme of classifying occupations by specifying the 
personality dimensions which distinguish various types of jobs, and relating 
home cnviromnent and parental attitudes to tliese different work 
enviromiients. 
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John Ilolhind also ricws occuixitionnl choice :is a function of 
personality factors, and introduces the notion that people project their 
views of tluimselvcs and Ihu workim;' world onto occupational titles. jMost 
people see the vocational work in terms of occupational stereotypes, and 
Holland hy^iothesized that these stereotypes could be used as projective 
devices to help people discover the work environment most suitable to 
their personality. Holland's theory is predicated on the assumption that 
there are six major occupational environments within American society, 
and that they correspond to sLx general ways of adjusting to the world. 
He delineates these work settings as realistic (motoric), investigative 
(intellectual), social (supportive), conventional (conforming), enterprising 
(persuasive), and artistic (esthetic), and dcsci-ibes the personality 
orientations of the members of each group. Although Holland docs not 
specify how these particular orientations develop, he does offer an 
explanation of how personality orientation influences vocational behavior. 
The level of complexity an individual chooses is primarily determined by 
his intelligence and Ms self-evaluation. With the trait-factor theorists, 
Holland regards successful vocational choice as largely dependent upon 
accurate self-evaluation and occupational knowledge; but he also views 
social pressures in early adolescence as well as childhood experiences with 
parents as influential in career development, although he is not explicit 
about how these factors affect people. 

j-^'. Self-Concept Theory . The solf-concopt thcoiy of Gin/.bcrg, 
Ginsburg, Axolrad and Hernia conc-civcs of vocational choice as a specific 
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behavior based on llio adolescent dovolopment pattern. It is influenced by 
four variables: the reality factor represents cnvironmontal pressures which 
have an impact on vocational decisions. Kducation is an important variable, 
as well as a pcrson^s emotional response to his environment and his 
personal values. Vocational choice is, they content, an irreversible 
process v/hich occurs in rclativc?ly clearly demarcated stages and consists 
of a series of compromises a person makes between desires and actual 
possibilities. The fantasy period of career exploration, which usually 
terminates around age ten or t^vclvc, consists of arbitrarj' choices which 
do not take practical realities into consideration. From fantasizing, 
adolescents between twelve and seventeen years of age move into the 
tentative period, during which time they become aware of the different 
aspects of working environments. They examine their . interests, skills and 
values, and begin to make some occupational choices. After integrating 
likes and dislikes, the youi:ig adidt at aboat age eighteen begins to de\dse 
ways to implement choices, aiid moves into the third aiid final stage, the 
realistic period. Eventually the individuals investments of time and 
training make the choice irreversible, and the career pattern is 
ciystalizcd. Generally, say the proponents of this theory, careers develop 
along these lines, and v/hilc variations will occur for biological, 
psychological and environmental reasons, they are the exception rather than 
the rule. The adequacy of vocational choice, according to Ginzberg and 
his associates, depends upon the adequate accomplishment of this predictable 
series of developmental tasks which eiaminate in vocational specialization, 
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A prominont vncntional psycholoipst who regards vocational behavior 
as an tittcmpl t.) implcnunit a sclf-conccpt is Donald Super. Responses to 
vocational intorust iiiventoiMcs represent an individuals' projection of their 
self-concept in terms of .stereotypes they hold about different jobs. Super's 
view of self-concept is integrated with a theory of developmental 
psychology outlined by Charlotte Buehler: the formulation of a self-image 
consist.s of several distinct stages, and vocational behavior is a lifelong 
process rather th;m a series of separate choices. Super's theory differs 
from that proposed by Ginzbcrg ct. al. in that the former views self- 
concept as a dynamic image—it is always growing and developing, rather 
than being "locked in" immutably at various stages. Vocational choice 
is not seen by Super as the irreversible commitment described by 
Ghizberg, but rather a continual pr/ocess of attempting to synthesize one's 
self-concept with his/her career. The different behaviors a person 
cngat;-cs in to implement their self-concept are a function of his/her 
stage of life development, and vocational behaviors can be more readily 
understood if regarded in the context of the changing demands of an 
individual's life cycle. In counseling. Super advocates concentration on the 
role that self-concept plays in career development. The formulation of 
self-concept is seen as a combination of hereditary and environmental 
factors; thus a certain portion of the self-concept is open to outside 
intervention. Such intervention is likely to be most effective during early 
adolescence, since the developmental process identified indicates that the 
concept grows more stable fiuring later adolescence and maturity. 



Vocational decisions rociuivc accurate ];nowledgc of oneself, and Super 
subscribes to an expanded version of trait-factor theory— the counselor's 
primary task is to facilitate self-exploration and knowledge in terms of 
appropriate developmental tasks. 

In counseling with someone who is attempting to make a choice 
about vocation the following suggestions are made: 

(1) Recognize some of- the myths that have surrounded vocational 
counseling and career development that are pervasive. For example: 

- "each indi\ddual with adequate motivation, iitformation and 
guidance eaii move through the educational process to satisfying 
job goals that allow him/her to express personalit}^ 
characteristics or implement self-concept" (see Warnath's 
ai-ticle, "Vocational Theories: Directiou to Nowhere" in 
Februaiy, 1975 Personnel and Guidance Journal ) 

- "each job has the potential of being a calling" 

- "one's career should be the central focus of one^s life" 

- "career ladders exist in all career clusters i, e, , upward 
mobility is a realistic possibility" 

All of the above percepts are questionable at best and destructive at worst 

if thciy are held by both counselor and client simply because they are not 

tiiie and will lead to frustration and disillusiomnent for a large proportion 

of clients with whom the counselor works. Never has it been more true 

in our histoiy that a huge number of jobs offer no stimulation, require no 

creative response of the worKer, are dead-end and sen^e no great noble 

purpose otlier than allowing someone the oppoii;umty to receive a paj^eheck. 

Thus the benefits frojn such work will ahvays be sccondaiy in terms of 

implementation of a self-concept i.e., it may be consistent with my self- 



concept tlrat I am able to si.iM^ort myself finonciaUy but irrelevant to my 
solf-concept (or perhaps destructive) that my job involves ineredibly 
repetitive non-ercalivc resi)on.se.s on my part. 

(2) Even if we believe that eareers should allow expression of 
self and continual challenge to growth those kinds of opportunities are 
available only to a small percentage of our population and our clients 
should not he deluded othenvise. If they are led to believe differently 
disappointment is almost inevitable. 

(3) The following are some speciftc things we can do: 

a. Assist clients in self-discovery regarding their multi- 
potentiality and the variety of ways that potential may be 
expressed both in careers and other areas of their lives. 

b. Expand their awareness about careers and requirements as 
we have traditionally done. 

c Recommend a variety of related career areas for them to 
acquaint themselves with as weU as their primary career 
target. 

d. Teach them job finding and holding sldlls. 

e. Avoid encouraging clients to expect too much of a primary 
reinforcement nature from jobs. 

f. Avoid accepting responsibility for the client's choice but 
rathel- lay out the alternatives of which you are aware. 
For example, it is really a questionable practice to place 
someone in a training slot just because it exists unless you 
really level with the person that it's merely a liolding action 
until he/she can find something that more nearly fills his/ 
her needs. 

0-. Try to relieve to some extent the pressure that the client 
is operating under to make a quick decision that may be 
partially irreversible. 
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In tioneral tlic underlying principlos of "vocational counseling" 
udvocalod Iiere are those which eniphasif'.e "LcUiny it like it is" regarding 
work and assisting clicnl.s to find as many alternative ways of meeting 
their self development needs as i)ussiblc. Work is critical for physical 
sursival but much that is available for iicoplo to do is not and should not 
be promoted as otiierwise rewarding. This was true in the industrial 
society where we first began to function as fragmented workers never 
snoing the total product of which our effort is a small part and it is even 
more true in tlie j^ost-industrial society in which we now live. 
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JOB DEVEi.ommN'r 



Objective: IMastciy of basic job development skills. 

Protest 

Ti^uc C)r False 

1. Jol) development is not a single event but rather a proeess 
eneompassing a series of related aetivities. 

2. An effective job development unit will engage in a variety of 
pre-plaeement, placement and post -placement activities all of 
which arc essential. 

3. The best strategy in working with employers is to sell the 
employer a logic of operation rather than the services of a 
particular client. 

4. Indigenous workers generally are more effective in follow-up 
activities with clients than professional workers are. 

5. Effective job development requires clear-cut organization and a 
team effort. 

list one argTuiient to counteract each of the following barriers to 
employment. 

6. The worker does not have a consistent work histoiy. 



7. The worker has insufficient credentials. 



8. The worker has a police record. 



9. The potential employee has medical problems. 



10. Most hard to employ workers lack motivation to work. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1 . ' r 

2. T 

3. T 

4. T 

5. T 

G The labor market is always chaotic for the low-skiUed worker, 

therefore it is unrealistic to expect a well developed work history. 
The worker now has skills they did not previously have. 

L'lck of formal credentials does not necessarily equate with poor job 
performance. The person does in fact have the following skills 
necessarj' for this particular job (list them). 

8 Trainee has paid the appropriate debt for the indiscretion and now 
needs work to continue rehabilitation. The person is bondable, li 
necessary, and the arrest record has nothing to do with this 
particular job. 

9 We will provide for medical treatment and have ascertained that this 
particular problem will not interfere with job performance. 

10 Wc will provide on-going counseling to assist with worker motivation. 
This person's motivation is strong to be self-sufficient as witnessed 
by his/her eagerness to find work and the excellent record while in 
ti'aining. 



7. 
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JOB DEVKLOP]\IENT 

Job development will l)c viewed here as a complex process not 
simply an event or scries of events. Idlest of the content for this section 
of the handbook is synthesized from the monograph, Job Develo pment For the 
Hard to Employ by Louis A. Ferman. The reader is referred to this 
publication and the other policy papers published by the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, P.O. Box 15G7, Ann Arbor, Michigan 481 06. 



Activities and SIdlls Necessary to a 
Potentially Effective Job 
Development Unit 



Activity 



Prcplacement 

Analysis of labor market patterns 

Job vacancy patterns 
Utilization/under utilization 
patterns 

Analysis of community power 

Structure 

Job-related cominiHiity resources 
influence patterns 

Analysis of corporate structures 

Decision-making patterns 
Employment stiaict^ire and 
processes 



Sldll or Attribute 



Specialized laiowledge of labor 
market, community, and 
companies 
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Activity 


Skill or Attribute 


Persuasion of employer 


Ability to convince 

otilosmaushlp 

^'Public relations" 
Pleasing personality 
rjven temi-^er, etc. 


Job solicitation 

Job creation 

P ar a-pr ofe s si onal 
Siibprofessional 
New careers 


Knowledge of specialized field 


Job restructuring 


Engineering, production, time/ 
»n/^fir\rt Qfuflv PD^jf" n ccountino.'. 
laiowledge of collective 
bargaining contracts in 
management -union relations 


Placement 

Matching client and job 

Supporting client in employment 
procedures 

Reducing barriers to employment 


Familiarity with occupations 

Familiarity with laloor market 

Familiarity with employment 

procedures (for example, testing, 
promotion) 


Postplnccmcnt 

cjuYAnrnMivp c^pvvioos to liard-to-olace 
workc rs 

Coaching (advocacy, counseling) 


Counseling (psychological and 
sociological) 

Empathy 
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Skill or Attribute 


Negotiation of ^'biuldy systcnV' 


J lu man i cjitiLiwiio 


support 


Knowledge of management theory 


Rinctional resource aid (for 


and organization 


e xa ni p lo , j ob rc 1 at c d 




training') 


Mediating sldlls 


Supportive services to management 


i\Tn nn(TOT^T nnl pdtication skills 


I)e rsonnel 




Management education on hard- 




core unemployment 




Dispute handling (for example, 




tension reduction between 




workers and supervisors) 




Aid in handling worker on-the 




job problems (for example, 




work discipline) 




ExiDlanation and monitoring of 




program at all levels of 




company 




Follow-up mformation and 




feedback to agency personnel 




Retrieval oi jod neveiopmenL 




'^successful" techniques and 




critiques of failures 





The Structure of Job Development Activity 
Job development is not a single activity (for example, the location 
of jobs); rather it encompasses a series of related activities , representing 
different levels of expertise. The following list represents a partial 
inventoiy of job development activities. 
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1. FitKlino- jobs for tlio hard-to-emplay through regular or new 
chatuiC'lf:. 

2. CcK.nliuiitu^t;- and managhuv pvivatc and community resources to 
increase employability of the hard-to-employ (for example, the 
arrangement for transportation or arrangement for ongoing medical 
ser\dces to make and keep the client employable). 

3. Providing ongoing communication and linkage between the 
agency, training center, employer, work supendsor, and worker. 

4. Negotiating and using salesmansliip with employers to modify 
entrance standards or to restructure jobs for the hard-to-employ worker. 

5. Providing follow-up services to develop job mobility potential 
for clients (for example, job-related training). 

6. Creating new jobs by negotiation with p\iblic or private agency 

officials. 

7. Changing attitudes and role of employer by involving and 

identifjing the person with the project. 

8. Pro\iding supportive senices to hard-to-place workers and to 

various management groups. 

9. Developing studies of industries, plants, and community 
structures to locate job shortages and identify employment procedures that 
imiJede employment of the hard-to-place worker. 

10. Supplementing placement procedures by counseling and addition 
of services to make client job- ready. 
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11, Supplementing oxportiso of manaf;cnient in counseling, dispute 
hanr,llin<;-, jol) engineering, and corp -ate manpower planning to improve 
job opportunities for the hard-to-eniploy worker. 

12. Aeting as a "broker" or expediter of community agency services 
to increase employment prospects of the hard-to-employ (for example, 
obtaining OJT subsidies or developing a multi-agency package of technical 
assistance). 

The extensive range of activities recfuired by job development raises 
four important organi/.ational considerations. First, there is the need to 
recognize that these activities must be embodied in a team effort with a 
mmiber of work roles. It is more exact to speak of "a member of a 
job development team" rather than of a job developer. Job development 
requires the org-anization of a number of work roles and the recruitment of 
individuals with differing specialties rather than the recruitment of a 
"single job developer type" who can perform all of the activities needed in 
job development. One of the most serious drawbacl^s in agency planning for 
job development is the failure to recognize this multiplicity of activities and 
to organize it into a scries of well defined and distinguishable roles with 
clear areas of responsibility and coordination. An all too frequent problem 
in multi-agency job development was to rely on a single individual to 
perform many of these tasks. Consequently, few tasks v/ere accomplished 
satisfactorily and there was considerable "fuzziness of intent" in job 
development activities. Role overload is a common problem in job 
development and it is best to recogniize that an intensive diagnosis of local 
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market hard-core unemijloymcnt probk>ms must be undertalccn in order to 
idenlify the necessary job development activities and to divide them into 

manageable work roles. 

A second organizational problem stems from the need to recognize 
that a job development team will undergo change in activities from its 
initiation to a period of mature growth. This growth and development wdll 
require the need for cei-tain skills at one stage and otlier sldlls at another 
stage. It should be expected, then, that the role makeup of an -older" job 
development team will be different from one tliat is only beginning. A new 
team wiW be very concerned with the identification of cooperative employers, 
studies of industry, company and community patterns of underutilization of 
the hard-to-employ, and identification of techniques to cause revision in 
employment structure and policy.. As the team develops a list of 
cooperative companies, there is >>ss i.^cd for contact work with companies. 
At a later stage, job development may require outside or inside technical 
expertise to de\^elop plans for rostructurin- jobs or creating subprofessional 
employment in the puJ^lie sector. At a more advanced stage, there may be 
the need for expertise in corporate manpoU'Or planning assistance to 
enlarge job opportunities for the hard-to-employ. The sldll readjustments 
required by the gi'owtli and development of the job development unit will 
necessitate planning and sclieduling the manpower needs that must become 
available as the job development program matures. Relying on old role 
structures to deal with new activities and goals must necessarily introduce 
consideralilc rigidity, and thus possible failure, into the job development 



effort. The decision as to whether such exi^ertise should be biiilt into the 
roles of the job development team or whether it should be imported from 
the outside, is a secondary consideration to the recogTiition that such changes 
in expertise miis! assuredly become available. 

The third organizational concern is with the need to coordinate tliese 
acti\ity roles into a social process that moves the hard-to-employ worker 
from an unemployment status to a work role in the economy. Some 
members of the unit will be required to identify more closely with the 
problems of the client and otliers will be required to be empathic to 
employer problems. What is crucial is that all members recognize the 
total flow and seguoneinp; of acti\itie5 of the job development unit, and how 
their work roles fit into this activity web. When job soliciting becomes 
divorced from the total job development process, as it frequently does, this 
activity loses its significance in the effort to aid the liard-to-employ. 
This problem can be liandlcd in a number of different ways- The role of 
job solicitor may be so stnictrired as to reciuire forced interaction and 
participation with the other team members— counselor, the placement 
specialist, and the coacli. There may be regular meetings where mutual 
operational problems or client problems are discussed and analyzed, thus 
requiring each member of the team to consider the total activities in job 
development. Another stategy is to require regular feedback of actinties 
and problems to the team to ascertain whether changes in the total job 
development process arc in order. Although it might be desirable to gain 
increased interdependence through job rotation in the job development team, 
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this strategy ofrers cons id.. -able difficulty. This cnn -be done to n limited 
degree but the Unels of cNperliKC on a job development team arc so diverse 
as tc, impede eonstanl job rotation. The jol) conch and the job solicitor on 
tho. team reciuire diifcrent skills and intercliangeabiiity of jobs would 
undoubtedly result in a number of problems. 

Finally, another organization problem stems from the necessity to 
develop a common esprit de corps and sense of group identity on the job 
dcn-elopmcnt team. This is one of the major failings in job development. 
Each recruit to the team, particularly when job development is multi- 
agency, enters the situation with organi/.ational loyalties and ties already 
"■established. A person's work norms and operational style, although 
appropriate in the agency of origin, frequently must be changed to fit the 
problems and needs of the job development process. Thus, placement 
specialists must divest themselves of many traditional placement practices 
from past experience and consider the placement problem in a new perspec- 
tive, for example, the management of community resources to make the 
client job-ready, removing barriers to employment by developing bonding 
services, special counseling about job problems, or persuading the 
employer to sere n-in rather than screen-out the hard-to-employ. 

J-:Kdi member of the job development unit must be integrated into a 
team effort through prc-job and on-the-job seminars designed to develop a 
common heritage of goals, concepts and practices, and the establishment 
of c-cmmunieation channels that require frequent feed-back of infornK.tion 
into the team... The fact that job development activities arc relatively new 
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activities introduces another complicaLion. In-scrvicc training programs 
must be organized not only to integrate the member into the team (vertical 
integration) but also [<> develop in the member a common v/ork identitj^ 
with others who are engaged in the same role activity (horizontal 
integration). For example, job solicitors must develop an empathy for 
luiderstanding of job coaches, but they also must establish a common job 
identity with other job solicitors. Thus, the organizational dilemma is to 
make each member more specialized and self-conscious about their role 
but at the y '^ic time to relate their wox'k to other activities in the team in 
order to develop a group work identity. Quite obviously, special care must 
be taken to retain some balance between self work and group work 
identification. 
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Barriers to Jobs f o r the Hnvd-to-Employ 

Overcoming employer resistance to employment for hard-to-place 
workers is a primary objective of the job development team. W^iat are 
the principal barriers to jobs? There are at least eight major barriers. 

Previous Work History, A priJicipal" disqualifier for the hard-to- 
employ is the hick of a consistent aiKl well-organized work Mstory. 
Frequent job changes, long periods of unemployment, and absences from 
the labor market are all perceived by the employer as risk characteristics 
for work. The employer may use these indicators as evidence that the 
worker is immotivaled or careless in work habits, rather than as 
e\adenee that the labor market is cliaotic for the low skilled and that they 
may not possess the knowledge to seek mid hold jobs. 

Lack of Credentials . The employer may view lack of skill and 
educational achievement as e\adence that the liard-to-employ worker would 
not perform w^ell on the job. In such eases, the credentials for employ- 
ment have become equated with the potential for performance. The 
employer may not rceogiiize alternative qualities of workers th.at would 
permit them to master the job. The credentials mystique is deeply 
ingrained in all levels of the occupational structure and is a reflection of 
current job analysis and personnel techniques that develop job descriptions 
based on assumptions of the skill levels required to do a particular task. 

Lac k of Access to Job Information . Organized methods of trans- 
mitting occupational Information in our society do not favor hard-to-employ 
workers. WJiere information is available, it tends to be impressionistic 
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and unrcuIisLic. and ccilalnly docs not facililale employment prospects. 
The hard-to-cmploy worker does not move in an en\ironmenl where there 
is ready access to informaLiDn on job entry points, job requirements, and 
training; opportunit ies. 

Inadeciunte Health Status . In many instances, the hard-to-cmploy 
require corrective medical treatment before employment is possible. The 
rigid medical standards of many companies, frequently out of proportion 
to what is required for job performance, bar them fi-om work. 

Police Arrest Record . An arrest record may act as a barrier to 
employment in two ways: che employer may regard such a record as 
evidence of inn-eli:ibiliti' or untrustworthiness; and employers may feel that 
bonding and insurance procedures in their companies would be threatened 
by the employment of such individuals. Frequently the employer can be 
persuaded that if the applicant can perform the job, the arrest record is a 
meaningless factor 

Attitud es and Values of Union and Management Decision IMakers . 
A significant barrier to jobs for the liai'd-to-employ stems from the attitud 
and values of key decision makers in nianagement and unions. These 
attitudes frequently reflect an attaclmient to vested interests but often are 
the result of little acquaintance with the potential or capabilities of the 
hard-to-cmploy. In management, first line supciTisors regard hard-to- 
cmploy workers as impediments to production schedules and fear a 
negative reaction both from upper management and subordinate workers. 
Crafts union mcml-)ers may feel that their status is threatened if under- 



trained and undereducalud workovs arc cniployed in thoir typo of job. 
Every organization — union, company, and public agency — has a certain 
lc)gie of enipluynuMil Oi)cration and there may be resentment toward worlcers 
wlio cannot operate within this logic, 

Transpoii:ation Barriers , A significant problem for the hard-to- 
employ is getting to work. The inner-city ghettos are far removed from 
centers of good jobs and special arrangements for transportation must be 
njado. Public transportation frequently does not join residence and work 
place of the ]iard-to-cm])loj\ 

Stereotypes of ^he llard-to-Employ . Considerable resistance to the 
employment of the hard-to-place v/orker stems from stercotjqDes about his 
motivation, attitudes, and behavior. Lacking cioso contact with them the 
better prepared workers, their super\isors, and management officials 
underrate the aptitudes and competencies for work of the hard-to-emploj% 
To some extent these reactions reflect antagonism toward "the strange," 
"the unfamiliar," and "the person who is different." These reactions are 
very personal and may bsoome submerged imder rationalizations about 
possible work performance of the hard-to-employ. 

We could add a number of other barriers to this list: out-and-out 
discrimination; the attitudes and values of the hard-to-employ themselves 
who frequently have poor work self-images or distorted work values; and 
frequently tlie absence of salable work sldlls. These are also substantial 
barriers to employment. 
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• In phiccM.iunt tl.esc barricM-s mu..t bo recoo'ni/cd inul attncked. Tlie 
list of strate-ies i^^ extensive but thoy reflect a sin-le basic theme: tl,c 
life situation and the cluiracteristicrof tlie hard-to-omploy wofker may 
have little to do witii ability to perfoi-m on tiic job. Certainly 
opportunities for job performance should not be circumscribed by 
components of this life situation that have developed largely outside of 
the person's control. 

Comments on Job Development for the 
Ilard-to-Ernploy 

A single recipe to insure effective job development for the poor is 
hard to come by. Job development activities mil vary by context, 
characteristics of the client population, and the resource capacity of the 
sponsoring agency. Each job development unit will initiate plans and 
activities that use these considerations as reference points. It is possible 
to note, however, principles of operation that should apply ^^'idely to job 
development activities. 

1 Tf r.'o.=;sib1o, the job should be waiting for the trainee after 
course conM)lct i »n and cveiT effort should be made to mini mize the time 
o-ao between course completion and job entry . The trainee craves son)o 
measure of -instant success" and this is given to them by a clear vieu- of 
the availability of a job, its content, .and its prospects. "Time 
compression" bctu'ccn training and actual job entry minimizes the risk that 
the hard-to-cmplov will lose interest. Vrcquently, the trainee's main 
problem is a lack of incon.e and its consequences. This problem can only 



be solved b\- rcmmnerativo pailicipnlioii in a )oh. 

2. Job d ovclopniont must be viewed ns more tlian jv.CMX-ly finding- 
a job; il a]so_^ijn'n^vc.2>Jcj) pre paration as an intefiTal part of the process . 
Basic to tliis job prej^aralion is a series of remedial measures— medical , 
social education, work discipline training— coupled with measures to 
reassure the job applicant in tostin<;- and interview situations. 

3. The mechanics of matching the client to jobs should bep:in far 
in a dvance of the completion of the trainin g ; period and should involve 

c on su nation with the trainees, the teachers, the counselors, and the field 
personnel who solicit jobs . It must be recognized that the counseling- 
training-placemcnt-job finding process is not a series of discrete 
activities but must involve a basic unity if the agency is to further the 
basic interests of the client. 

4. The strateg y in job creation is to sell the empl03'Gr a logic uf 
operation rather than the services of a particular client . The employer is 
being asked to go beyond Ihe mere hiring of the applicant; it is incumbent on 
tlie employer to niake changes and modifications in occupational and work 
structure to create "new jobs." It is basic that these modifications must 
improve company operation ra'' than be rationalized as a social cost. 

5. Successful job crcai .ni projects are those that gain professional 
involvement at every step of the program . We assume that the 
I)rofessional is the best judge of what job duties can be subprofessionalized. 
1*his involvcMncMit must not be restricted to a symbolic role. This person's 
and cooperation must be solicited to create the job, set the standards, and 
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(lc«rino suptM-ordhuilo-subordiniilo rohilionsliii.)?. 

(5. Aj^the jo b developm e nt proiecl gets o stablislicd and dcvclop.s a 
L;-ood rei.uUition with cmployei 's. ropeal oixlers and J^ilUipHcaH 
account f..r an ineroased uercentaRC of job or ders. Job development should 
be more intensive at the beginning of a project and thus will require more 
resources. Once the basic foundation and pathways are developed, a 
steady flow of job applicants can be exi^ected to follow in the footsteps of 

earlier candidates. 

7. Fol knv-UD activities willi clients should utilize indigenous 
workc rs since expei-icnce shows that their pe rformance in follow-up work 
SLn-na5.se s that of professional wor.kers . The familiarity with low-income 
neighborhoods and the ability to establish psychological and cultural 
rapport gives the indigenous workers a decided advantage in seeking and 
establishing contact with ex-client.s. The use of indigenous workers 
serves a dual purpo.se: development of more accurate information and the 
eslabli.shmcnt of a strong link between project and client. 

^s. Krfcctivc job development requires that the jo b development 
unit interact on a continuous and regular basis with other staff an d 
componcnt.s of the project and that some contact with indivi dual clients be 
mrul c available to them . The possibility of becoming overspeciali/.cd and 
impersonal is a real danger in the job development role. By their very 
activities, job devclopei-s arc analysts of management rather than client 
problems. There is a real danger that one may ovcr-idenlify with 
management if som- .steps are not taken to check these tendencies. 



y. I .oarninu now skill s and k nowled.^'c about job 0D0iiine>-5 docs no t 
iAuarant^-e \o h placeiiient, since in n uiny c ases clionis do not translate this 
loarnin;:; int o perfo nnanco. We are lin:ited in the extent to which the 
client can be "prep^u-ed" for jobs. The faiUirc of clients to act, even 
when iuroniiation is available, suggests that certain assurances about woi^k 
must be built into llio placement process. One effective assurance is the 
availaljility of supportive services to aid clients in job adjustment. 

10. A more effective job plaecinent strategy is to v/ork through 
industry or business associations rather than with individual companies to 
promote the enipUr;ment of disad\-antaoed you tli. Frequently, the job 
vacancies that are inipoi^tant are not those that occur in a single company 

' at one point in time but i\ather the chronic job shortage patterns in an 

industry or a cluster of companies. Knowledge of these patterns permits 
a developmental program on a long-range, sustaining basis. 

1 1 . The development of new jobs for the hard-to-employ must 
involve career development rather than merely job placement . The haste 
to create ^'new jol)s for the poor'' frequently overlooks t!-e fact that the 
poor, like the affluent, arc not only interested in holding a job but also in 
the job's opportunities for ad\ancemcnt . A ^'created job" should not be 
\-icwed only as a slot to be filled, but rather as a starting point in a job 
network. 

12. 1'he eniployer's personnel decisions should be mainly governed 
by th(- growth potcniial of the job candidate rather than by negV iVe 
assum.i)tions abo ut the ^1 i ^i'^s jol) wortli or predictions of success or 
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failure, Gcttinii Ihc cmiiloi'cr to adopt moiv ivnlisUc quiili fic;:iiioiis lor 
joljs is an iiv.iJOi-lanL considcratioii. A major brctaklhrouuH can be achieved 
when the ompl'\ver is less concerned with what clients have been than 

what they ean become. 

13. T here should bo a rci^'ular i)i-oportion oF staff time committed 
to follcnv-vip activities, and the importance of follow-up activities must be 
im|)ressed on all staff memlpers . Wliat happens to clients after training 
or counseling maj- be more important than what has happened to them during 
tlicir association witli tlie project. Follow-up activities should not tal<e a 
baek seat to otl^n- priorities but should be an opportunity both for 
infoi-malion gathering and supi)ortive services. 

These thirteen giudeline.s are suggestive and begin to emerge as 
basic veferenee points for job placement and job development activities. 
We have restricted ourselves to a listing of "postulates" that seem to have 
had extensive verification through practice. The above report has 
certainly indicated many other insights that need to be further tested and 
verified. These constitute crude but necessary beginnings to the develop- 
ment of a mucli larger body of verified infoj-matioii in these areas. 

Sunnnai-y 

1. We must recognize th:M nniUi-agency job development will 
involve agencies with different mr ■.- ^'cr peri^peclives. To be different is 
not a fault l)ul it is absurd not to recognize these differences and reconcile 
them in terms of the needs of the client iKipula ion and the goals of the 



job clcvel()[)iucMil pi-oii^i-aiu. Sonio atlcMitit^n nuist surely be L>ivon to lliis 
pi*obkuii in pcrscuinel t]-ainini;' proi;r:inis. 

2. Wo \m\::A roco:.iiu/o lluil effoctivo job developniont work requires 
a variety of skills and oxpcrli.so in llie uiiit as well as the importation of 
outside ciNpertise when necessary, 

3. W'c must recognize tliat job development requires tlic planning' 
in advanee o f activities with consequent R'oals, objectives, and targets, 
7'he latter should 1)0 framed in terms of the needs of the client population 
and the resource capacity of tlie job development unit. Unrealistic goals 
become translated into despair and frustration for clients. 

4. We must recognize the need for a central administration with 
the clear power to coordinate job development activities. Asa corollar3^ 
we must recogni'/e the need for autonomy and flexibility in a job develop- 
ment unit freed of traditional bureaucratic controls, 

5. We must recoi\-nize that effective job development requires 
organization and a team effort . The notion of a single job developer role 
that incorporates all of the necessary s]<ills is untenable. 

6. We must recognize the need for effective training programs for 
job development teams administered by dedicated individuals who possess 
the requisite expertise and understand the concept of job development. An 
ineffective training program can thwart the objectives stated in items one 
through five. 
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ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY PLANNING 
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LONG-RANGJ' i^LANXIXG P'OI^ ECOKOMIC SKLF-SUFFICITiiXCY 



Objective: To understand ]jcisic principles involved in effective economic 
sel f -suf f i ci (Micy pi im s. 

Pretest: Kvaluate tlio followinK plan. 

EXAMPLE 

Kcononiic Self-Sufficiency Plan 
Name: Phono: ^ 



Social Sccuiity No. 

Modification 



1. Personal Data 

Twenty-ei[;-ht Modean-American male, veteran, married, tln-ee 
children, 10th grade education, GED equivalent completed in service in 
19G7. Client has low boiling point— blows cool easily — lost six jobs in 
past two years, mostly low paying. No sldll, client on welfai^e (off 
and on), extremely presentable but has chip on shoulder. Ex-boxer, 
still works out; client wants to be a high school coach. Likes worldng 
with children and young adults. 



n. Socio-Economic Data 

Welfare grant of $18G.OO every two weeks. Wife wants to woi'k in day 
care ceiftcr. Social Worker: Mrs. Pimpleton, 230-5431 x36S74. 



Ilf. Toward Economic Self-Suffieiency Plan 

A. G oals (short and long range)— Social and Occupational 

1. (Long Range) To become a H. S. coach. 

2. (Short Range) P. T. work with Dept. of Recreation. 

Reei'cation leader with city of Portland. 

3. (Shoi-t Range) Work with family on goal orientation. 

Barriers : 

1. Police record (in yrs. of age) 
gang activity & robbery — 
probation violation (figliting) 

2. Drivers License-Suspended 1 yr 
No ear 

J o i 



Action Taken: 



3. Low educationnl achieve. lUMit 

4. Personal ap;>earance (c'ontal) 
f). Clothing 

B. I'cntative Phases of K. S. P. IliiM 



Evaluative Criteria For Econ omic Self-Suffic i ency Plan 



A. Arc goals: 

1. Stated both immediately and long range 

2. Clearly defined 

3. Financially expedient 

4. Intellectually attainable 

5. Likely to be ego satisfying to client 

G. Able to satisfy needs other than financial 
7. Likely to banl<rupt the family psychologically 

B. Does personal data include: 

1. Complete family information 

2. Complete educational history 

3. Complete test information 

4. Information about appearance 

5. Information about skills 
G. A brief job history 

7. Information about attitudes and values 
S. Information concerning health and any 
possible handicaps or disabilities 

C. Does the plan include: 

1. Explicit description of barriers to economic 
self-sufficiency 

2. Explicit means by winch barriej-s may be 
renu)ved 

3. Statements of opportunities available to 
optimize chances of saiecess of plan 

4. Explicit plan of action 
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LONG-RANGE PiJ\i\NING FOR KCONOIMrC SKI.F-SUFFICIENCY 

Vocational couiisoliiv.v is one aspect of overall counseling which must 
deal with decisions and action. Healistically speaking, it must also take 
economic conditions into eousiclcration and incorporate them into the coiui- 
soling aiKl decision-making processes. The rapid changes in social and 
economic trends make it increasingly important for individuals to continu- 
ally rceevaluato their short-term and long-term goals. 

In assisting a client with vocational deeision-maldiig, the eoimselor 
must consider the influence of client's self-concept on their economic 
aspirations. Generally speaking, the lower the self-concept, the lower 
will be client goals. All persons must develop financial plans that seem 
realistic and attainable for whatever their individual characteristics and 
conditions may be. Planning for economic self-sufficiency is more than 
budgeting; it requires integrating occupational, educational and financial 
considerations into goals which are realistic in terms of the client^s seLf- 
conccpt. In addition to considering the person^s working life, , it also is 
important to consider leisure time, which has been and will edntinue to 

increase in the future. | 

j 

In assisting a client with a long-range plan for economic ! self- 

i 

sufficiency, the* eoimselor will need to consider the person* s present social 
group, which largely affects the client^ s attitudes and aspirations^. Discussing 
the possible benefits of continued education also is important in pltinning long- 
range goals. The cost of education and training is an important consider- 
ation, along with probable financial gains rcsidting from such an investment 



In developing un economic self-sufficiency plan with a client, the 
counselor should obtain as much information as possible about the individunl's 
f:unily and educational history, as well as his/her attitudes and values, which 
will largely be reflected in self-concept mid aspirations. For example, a 
client who was raised in a lower-niiddle-class environment, whose father 
spent his life working in a factory and struggled to support the family, and 
who barely managed to complete high school, will very likely have lower 
aspirations than a client from an affluent family who has had educational 
opportunities to choose from. In evaluathig the client's personal bacl^romid, 
however, the counselor should ti-y not to impose limits on the person's goals 
if additional informntiou indicates the possibility of rennhing them. It might 
be helpful to administer a series of tests to the client, to assess his/her 
aptitudes and interests which he/she may previously not have had the chance 
to realize or consider. The educational background may be limited or indi- 
cate a low level of achievement, for example, yet certain tests may indicate 
special skills or potentials which the client has not acutalized. It is 
important, therefore, that the counselor compile as much information as 
possible about this individual, including appearance, health and any possible 
handicaps or disabilities. The personal data will help the counselor evaluate 
a numlicr of number of possibilities without unjustifiably limiting or cate- 

gori/.ing the client. 

Once certain goals have been estaljlished, the counselor should review 
them witli the following criteria in mind: arc Ihey clearly defined? Ave 
tlicv j^tated both immediately (with concrete action to be taken) as well as 



lon;^ rnny:o? Ava Ihcy financially i-oalistic and expedient? Arc they 
inlclloctunlly attainaljle? (This will Lake into consideration t!ie client's 
educational history as well as predictable lest results.) 

Having established aji open and lionest relationship with a client, the 
counselor will have some insight into the person^s self-concept.. With this 
in mind, the client's g'oals should be evaluated in terms of how likely they 
will be ego satisfying. Will they be able to satisfy needs other than financial? 
IFow nmch of a psychological burden will they place on the person in the 
process? Will they likely experience undue psychological stress in striving 
for attainment of their goals? How might they affect responsibilities and 
personal relationships? Will the advantages out-weight the price which must 
be paid? Does the person possess enough mner otrengt.h and self-confidence 
to pursue the goals, and witlistand possible set-backs or failures? Will - 
person like.y be ,able to persevere in spite of such circumstances? 

What are some of the barriers the client will have to overcome to 
reach economic self-sufficiency? Have they been explicitly described and 
understood by the client? How can these barriers be removed? What are 
the explicit steps to be taken? Does the plan describe specific and 
explicit action to be taken? 

Finally, the counselor shoiQd discuss with ::ic v/hal opportunities 

are available to mrLximize the chances of success, in developing a long- 
range plan for economic self-sufficiency a eoiuiselor is most helpful when 
one can realistically outline goals and barriers v/hile still maintaining and/or 
generating an optimistic outlook for the client. 



REFERRAL STRATEGY 



REFKRRAL STRATfCGY 



Objcctivo: Awareness of ])rinci])los of client relerrni. 



Pretest 

1. Referral slioulfl occui' when: 

a. A einsis exists for the client, 

b. nie eoimselor is unaware of inimediale resoarccs to meet the 
client^ s needs. 

c. The client requests it. 

d. The elient^s needs exceed the counselor's or agencyVs capacity to 
respond. 

2. Referral should be viewed as: 

a. a process 

b. an event 

c. an admission of inadequacy by the eoimselor 

d. outside the counselor's role as a rule 

3. Referral decisions should be based on: 

a, tlie counselors professional competency 

b. lep;al regulations governing the agency 

c, pei'SuxiHi coiisiderations 

d. all of the above 

4. Referral involves a veiy important ethical judgement regarding: 

a. confidentiality 

b. privileged eojiinumication 

c. the client's best interest being served 

d. none of the above 

5. Referral should not be made if: 

a, the client wonH accept the recommendation 

b. if the counselor isn^t sure whether the desired services are avail- 
able at the referring agency 

c. the recei\ing agency hasnM. been informed of the referral 

d, all of the above 
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Ti'ue 01' False 



(i. Referral inehules the phases of pre-rcfcrra) acLivilios. ihc 
refernil decision and follow-up. 

7. The coiuKsclor's rosponsibillLy to the client ends when the 
referral agency acc.-opts him/her. 

S. Follow-up activities are essential for effective referral. 

9. Most large metropolitan areas have a comprehensive community 
resources handbook which counselors may obtain for referral 
purposes. 

10. In cases where referral seems appropriate the client's welfare 
always should take precedence over administrative expediency. 
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Answers to Pretest 



1. tl 

2. ;i 

8. d 
- -l.,, .. 0 

5. d 

G. T 
7. K 

S. 'r 

9. T 

10. T 
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i;y definition referral is tlic act of ti-ansforring' an individual to 
anotlier pcM-f^on or agency for speoiali/.cd assistance not available from the 
original source. Sevei-al misconceptions have been relatively widespread 
rcsarclini; tlic natui^e of referral. 

First of all many persons sec the pi^occss as occurring only when a 
crisis exists. Thus, the referral would involve some immediate c'viergency 
assistance of some sort and would probably always be hurriedly arranged. 
Viewed in this light it would not be seen as an orderly adjunct service to 
the counseling already being provided for the client. 

Secondly, many counselors see tlieir responsibility to the client 
having ended once the referral is made--the problem (s) is now^ r-c^meone 
elscs and I can move on to other concerns. This is, of course, absurd 

the client is still yours until some satisfactory resolution of problems 
has occurred or the client has decided to terminate the i olationship. This 
implies follow-up and evaluation of the appropriateness of the referral. 

Thirdly, many counseloi\s sec themselves primarily as bi'okers of 
services so tliat reforrais arc made rather routinely whether the counselor 
could well have dealt witli the client ^s problem without further referral. 
This creates a feeling within clients of heiivj; sluiftled fron"^ pillar to post 
with no one accepting the responsibility of providing direct assistance. 
This absolutely sliould nut be tlie case in our upimow 
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I?cri.M-ral Procc ' iUiros 
Refer r:il sliuuld always be viewed as a process and not an event. The 
process can bo divided into Ihr.T- major sc-nients: a) pre-referral aetivllies, 
b) the referral decision (a-reenient with client on appropriate referral source 
and referring), and c) follow-up and evaluation of effeetivoness of the 
refer r al. 

Prc-referral activities iiicludc the following: 

- identification of the referral agencies in the area which may be 
utiliy.ed by your clients. 

- taining literature from agencies where referrals arc likely to 
be made. 

- visitation to referral sites (as frequently as time permits^ to 
ascertain services, style of response, requirements- for service, 
etc. appears in literature about an agency Juay not fairly 
represent what htippcns if you go there for service. 

- establishment of contact persons within those agencies with whom 
you are most comfortable in working who may facilita-- your 
client's needs being met. 

- careful review of your client's needs which cannot be mei by you 
cither because of skill or institutional limitations. 

Referral ' ^-c ismi. Sooner or later every counselor will be faced 

ulth clients wliosc needs exceed his/her capacity to respond. These needs 

may vary from info^nation the counselor doesn't possess, serious emotional 

disturbances, or to supportive services that the counselor's particular 

agency is not designed to provL , e.g., dental assistance, child care, 

legal aid, healtli care, etc. Tt is critical that a counselor be able 'o make 

an accurate preliminary appraisal of the client's needs so. that the pei'son 

may receive the necessary assistance as ciuicldy as possible. Tlie counselor 



niui.;-. avoid seolnii any i-ofet-fal as roir'nc or mochanicnl since the C!u,.:nt 
i.iriy have already experienced a great deal of impersonal treatmenL by 
c.'hcr a£?oncy personnel with whom sho/ho has eome in contact. 

Ramsey (Persor.ael and Guidance Journal. Vol. 40, H)G2) suggests 
that thci-e arc tl:ree sets of criteria which may guide the counselor in 
making a rcfcirral decision. They are 1) professional competency, 2) 
regulations, and .3) personal factors. (Of course, the g-uiding principle .a 
the applieatioii of these criteria is the cvei-rU. -joncern regarding what 
is best for the client. ) 

Professional competence criteria involve two appraisal decisions. 
First, what .ire the needs of the client mid secondly what are the counselor's 
ability and resources to meet those needs. If after a carefid appraisal of 
client needs and coun-ielor resource.-^ reveals that the client could be helped 
more elsewhere, it is ethically mandatory that the referral be made. The 
following arc some of the appraisal questions with which counselors must 
concern themselves: 

Why is the person here in the first place? 

VVliat are the expressed needs? 

WTiat resources does the client have? 

Wliat resources do I have? 

Wliat rc^'ources are there in the community? 

Are my sldlls and training adequate to handle these need requirements? 
Docs this person expect more of me than T will be able to deliver? 
Will there be resistance to a referral? 

Ultimately, the counselor must Tike the decision whether to refer or not. 

The critical point is not to refer too quickly while at the same time 

remembering not to take on more than one is able to deal with effectively. 
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A-ain, the cliunl's uclfi.ro is tUc ctrilical focus nol the ego of the counsch^r. 
Tho .second set of referral criteria v.luch Ramsey suggest- are those 

t 

involving legal rcguluiion.s. X'aiious services arc frequently regulated by 
state law and the counselor uc.uld be ill-advised to attempt to provide, 
soi-vices uhdch are the legal responsibility of another professional group, 
e.g.. medical diagnosis, marriage counseling, care for dependent children, 
legal arlvice, etc. Not only is the practice questionable legally it certainly 
is not etlncal to encroach in nreas where one is not credentialed or 
prepared adequately through, training to hancUc. 

The final suggested criteria regarding referral are those reflecting 
personal concerns of the counselor. Referral should always be made if 
for personal reasons the counselor does not wish to work with the client 
or xvhen there is a possibility that the relationship will stand in the way 
of the client receiving the appropriate assistance, e.g., when prejudice 
exi-sts or a deep emotional attacluncnt which would preclude the counselor 
being able to objectify the relationship. 

Perhaps the most eruical step in the referral process is assisting the 
client to accept ..he .-eferral. It is easy - ugh to provide the client with 
all the approin-iate information about where to go, who to sec and when to 
be there. The problem lies in how willing the client is to follow-up on 
the referral. This is probably facilitated best if the client has been 
actively participatiJig in the oounseling process and if the relationship with 
the counseloi- has been a warm, empathic one. Wien this does not exist 
the counselor must bend c^ cry effort to make the referral transition as 
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pleasant and frc^o o)' cinxioty as possible. 'J'his means making;' all informa- 
tion very eloai' to the clicMit; preparin^^* the receiving* agency so that whoever 
inUil'.es the elient is expecting Inm/lier an' following-up to make oertain the 
person <i.-ots to the appropriate place on time. 

Follow-up 

IMany times the receiving person or agency will report back to the 
coiuioolor who made the referrak TMs helps to complete the total referral 
process. However, when this is not a regular practice it is the rssponsi-- 
bility of tlie referi'ing counselor to complete this process by phone, letter, 
or personal contticL. The evaluation' of the referral should include a 
reference to w^hether the person kept the appointment on time and if not, 
why; whether the referral source was able to respond appropriately to the 
elient^s needs; was the client pleased with the referral; and, finally, were 
there any administrative details that were improperly handled. The question 
of whose responsibility the client currently is must be clearly understood 
also. If it is now tliat of the referral agency, then this must be made clear 
to the agency and the client so that the client^s welfare is the focus rather 
than administrative ^ xpcdiency. 

l':^^pes of Referral Sources Commonly 
Utilized by Counselors 

Tlie following is a generic listing of tvpos of agenci conniioiily 

found in m./iropolitan areas. E-ery counselor should avail themselves of . 

wli:'tevcr referral resource listings tluil have been prepa>H;d in their 



parlicuhir -co<;r:ipliic:ril ai^ca. Tlioso can gonevally be obtninod through the 
local United Good Neighbors group or whatcve.- similar cc)ordinaling agency 
exists in ycuu; conmumity, 

Ado|)tiou Services 
Adult Kducation 

Aged - Homes and Nursing Homes For 
Aging - Information and Referral ^-ervices For 
Aging - Planning and Coordinating Sen'ices For 
Aging - Recreation and Special Activities For 
Alcohol Problems 

Armed Forces and Dependents, Services For 
Birth Control 

"nd - Servic:eH l-'or 
Camping - Day 
Camping - Resident 

-:hildrcn - Fostci' Care and Group Home Services For 
'''hildren - Institutions For 

hildrcn - Institutions for Delinquent 
Clinics and Outpatient Departments 
Comniun^.ty Centers 
Conrraunity Planning 
Con. umer Protection 
Correction Services 
Couv.oeling 

Day Care for Children 
Dolinqueney 
Dental Services 
Drug Problems 
Education - Informal 
Fducation - Speci 1 

n-gcncy Assist aiK-c (Food, GocdS) 
h. .rgoncy .Slicltpr 

Env. loymcnt Information ::nd T^-aining 
1-amily Life Ecncatlo-: 
Familv Phmning So)*''iCCs 
Fanilly Service 
Federa: 3d Frmd-Rai sirig 

nnaneial Assist-mce and c:redit Cx,uai,o.i:'g 

Foster Care 

Gror.^ Homc^ 

Gu J dance i ind C on n.^ e ii ng 

Handicapped - Servicer; For 

Health Services and Health Education 
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llciiriivj; anrl Spci/^-l: S'M'V1c\;h 
llDirie Health AgcncncH unci Niirsini;- Service' 
IIonKMunkor SeiTicwf 
Homos for the /" " 
HotHncs 

Housini'; invl IIou. . Inl'orniJition 

Indian - Ser/^cc )V 

Inrormatioii n ' ^crral Sci'vicos 

In Lor group ons 

Legal Scrviocs 

jMatornlty Care 

Mental Health Services 

IMoutally Retarded - SeiT'ioes For 

Migrants - Servieos For 

AHnoritios 

Missing Persons Service 
Neighborhood Services and Develop]nent 
Nursery Schools 
Nursing Servieos 

Nutrition Education and Assistance 
Planning and Coordinaling 
Prisonc^rs - Services To 
Probaliun and Parole Services 
Protective Services 
Psychiatric Services 
Psychological Services 
Public Welfare Services 
Race Relations 

Recreation and Gvoap Work Services 
Rehabilitation Services - Physical 
Rehabilitation Services - Vocational 
Salvage Bureaus 
Slieltered En^ployment 
Social Security 

Toys and Christmas Assistance 
Unmarried Parents ServiC' ' 
Veterans Services 
Volant :or Opportunities 
Youili Counseling and Services 
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ACCOrXTAl.ULn ^* 



C)l:.iec'livc: Unclorslnndin;;- ol* basic principles of counselor accountability. 



Pretest 

1. According to Fuller, accountability involves: 

a. clearly stating proi'i^am objectives 

b. slatiiHA the process^ ^ counselors will ene;age in 

c. describing how your program is to be evaluated 

d. all of the above 

2. 'flic first component in a comprehensive accountalnlity system is: 

a. a dcsciMption of all your program components 

b. a statement of philosop' y (values and beliefs) 

c. a cost analysis of various program components 

d. a description of evaluation procedures 

3. Fuller believes that goals: 

a. need not be stated in measurable terms 

b, should be a statement of the agency^s intended composite outcomes 

c, rcp7'esent the agency^s ^^reason for being^' 

d. all of the above 

4. Counseling objectives should: 

a. be f^'-itid in measurr.ble teiws 

b. bo v- u'L.jn only in tcrnio of counselor input 

c. describe the general agency mission 

d. \y an- c 

5. Counseling objectives may legitimately be: 

a. cognitive, affective, consequences or process 

b. only de\"elopniontal in nature 

c. unrelated tf) the evnluniion design of the program 

d. none of the at 've 

6. Counseling activities: 

a. should be gene:..i statements of counselor role 

b. ai'O not an important component of an accountability sys i 



c. should be cli]-cclly rokilcd tc^ coiiasclin- objectives 

d. none of the above 

7. Cost benefit analysis: 

a. is Ihc same as cost effecUvoncss analysis 

b. is a straight lino input/output analysis 

c. is difficult in the social sciences 

d. b and c 

8. Cost effectiveness involves: 

a. findin- alternatives that jninimi/e cost outlays when given a pre- 
detern^ined level of effectiveness 

b. finding alternatives that niaxi::v:':n effectiveness given a pre- 
deterniined cost oixtlay 

c. a and b 

d. none of the above 

9. Effective time manar^iement: 

a. is generally not a significant problem for counselors 

b. is one key to counselor overall effectiveness 
e is relatively simple for most counselors 

d. results from, frequent organizational meetings designed to improv 
com muni rati on 
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Answei-s to I'retesl 



1. (I 

2. 1.) 

:\. d 

-1. a 

5. a 

G. c 

7. cl 

S. c 

9. h 
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ACCOUNTAIMLI'i'V 

Unroriiiriulcly llic term 'accountiiljiliiy" cU>cs not have a common 
coniiolnlion for everyone who ii.ses llio expression, i'o!' some people the 
term ct>nnott\s holding a person, i\v:o\^cy, or oi-L^'anLzation responsible for 
some previously a[j.reec! upon oute. nies. i'or others it merely means 
accurately recording;* how one\s time has been spent. For still others, 
there are lieavy implicatjon- renavdin^* cost-benefit questions with regcUxl 
to aKoney or oj-gani/.ational goals or coinmitments. Questions regarding 
accountability are at least as numerous as any widely agreed upon ciiteria 
for establishing an accountability system, e,g, , 

- to whom should I be expected to be accountable? (client, super- 
vi s or , funding source ? ) 

- for what should I be held accountable? (time, input, output?) 

- who else or what circumstances impinge upon my ability to be 
lield accountable? (management, instruction, environment?) 

~ how sliall my successes (failures) be measured? (quantity, 
quality?) 

- does a well-planned accountability program focus on formative or 
summative evaluation (or both)? 

}^o.^-^yarposes of this discussion, counselor accountability will refer 

to the extent to which counselors will accept responsibility to their agency 

and clients for identifying desired client outcomes and providing services 

which will lead to achievement of those outcomes. An addition: ! dimension 

of l ie accountability system envisioned here is that data will be accumulated 

which will pro\ ido for program quality control as well as knowledge of 

381 
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rclutive ccsl oC services pn>vulc.l. Thus, a con.prohonsivc acc-ountabilily 
sysletn will Ivave the followin:-;- elemenls: 

- clearly stated pro-ram objectives related to client outcomes 

- statements of processes related to the achievement of the outcomes 

- evaluation methodology including;: 

* i-ccord of client c<atc:omes 

* record of counselor activiiics 
analysis of cost of services 

In summaiy, a sound counselor accf^untabiiity syst.-m i)ro-v],.s for a 
systematic metliod of monitoring the success of the counseling program and 
in-.proving the quality of services as u-ell as assessing the relative cost of 
each pi-ogram component. 

Format of Total Accountability System 
Tiie attached format oa the next page has been developed as one 
approach to communicating your program accountability to those to v.hom 
you are responsible. There arc other alternatives, of course, but the 
specific advantages of this plan are that it provides a c picture of the 
total management and accounta' Mity plan so that objectives, processes, and 
costs are clearly observable by everyone concerned. Such a system is 
open to modificariou Avlicn accumulated data provide^^ evidence that change 
would be advantageous. 

Values and Bclie fs_ 
One of tlie most frequent prol)lems u-hich occurs in agencies which 
arc attempting respond to societal needs is that there arc frequent 
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cU.shes or vnluos \.:i.:c.n .,Mv.y ccui.kumU.s or individual slnff .non,hcrs. 
For exnn:,l., a coMnsclo!- mij;l.l lai.c vory seriously tiK> l^oliof "eacl, person 
is uni(!ue- nnd atton.|>t lo :ic4 on thai ,,re„ isc: by individualix.ing and por- 
sonali/.ino; his oounsolin- H Ihc n-oncy nunu.^ement is conmn-Ucd to 
rcsiK-ndin- idonlically to all cllorf a cU.sb of values occurs. This problem 
is g-eonielrically comiHumdcd by iaci.: -.s such as; 

- external evaluation oF effoctix cness of agency based on a single 
criterion such as "job p! -■ement. " 

- different interpretations of concepts (e.g., is "placement" an 
event or a process?) 

- pressure to utili/.e the agency as a political tool vo meet someone's 
power nced^^ 

- lack of understanding by agency persoiDiol o; -ods of the popula- 
tion being served 1 '/ the agency 

With those and other constraints impinging up .e counselor's 
ability to respond to client needs it becomes incrcasin,;l>' important to have 
a clearly defined statement of agency values an:' o,Mb. Any component 
objectives (e.g., management, counseling, in.-.ruction, or whatever) should 
be consistent witli the stated l>oliefs of the entire agency. Doing this will 
not gTiarantec a conflict-free environment but will at least provide a clear 
basis for resolution of differences. ' 

The following statements are exami^lcs of statements of values and 
beliefs which represent a sample from the universe of possibilities which 
misiht be used as a foundation for agency services. 
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statement of Apreiicy Values and Beliefs * 

- Every individual is of infinite value. 

- Every individual is unique. 

- Education should help a person become free. (Freedom is the 
power to choose from among alternatives wdth the acceptance of 
the consequences for the choices made. ) 

- Pc:^;plc given the truth, will usually make wise choices. 

- Power (political and economic) must be widely shared among, all 
the people if tyranny is to be avoided. 

- Existing political processes can be used for change and, in fact, 
arc the best known means for political change. 

- Institutions and agencies are/or continue to be, valuable only as 
they help achieve the persistent aspirations of man and meet 
social needs. 

- The good society is the open society. 

- People are more important than things. 

Foi- the purposes of this discussion, agency "goals" will be defined 
as the broad statements of mission for the total agency program. They 
need not be stated in measurable terms but rather should represent 
intended composite outcomes, 'fliey represent the agency's "reason for 
being. " 



^T--vrTM-pf from Career Education in Florida , an official Department of 
Education Position Paper, October 1973. 
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Agency 
Values iS: 
Beliefs 




Agency Goals 

1. To assist clients in identifying their potential and in removing 
barriers that affect the achievement of their personal aspirat ions 
regarding career, family, community and society at large. 

2. To prevent, insofar as possible, disniption of clients^ movement 
toward the accomplishment of their aspirations. 

3. To develop opportunities f.ov clients^ needs to be met in the community 
independently of agencies' iatervention. 



Agency 
Values S: 
Beliefs 




Counseling Objectives 

The counselors' role in the accomplishment of the agency goals 
must be stated in some sort of measurable terms if their success is t 
evaluated with any degree of objectivity. 

Developing Counseling Program Objectives. Several methods hi 
been advocated for development of counseling objectives. Obvious 
possibilities would include: 

- utili/nlion of the current counseling program converted to a 
performance format 

- a client necd,s assessment 

- a system needs assessment 

Q 366 
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- utiHv.raioM c.r objectives from studies .such as Welliran's National 
Study of Guidance 

Kxarnples of each source of ol^joc-livcs :ire contiuncd in the Appendix. 

Tynosjjf_Ccamseli n.o- Oh.iGCtiv es. Referring back to our original 

statement of agency goals please note that comparable client objectives 

could be roughly categoriv.cd under three broad headings, namely: 

r)evelopmental - those objectives which relate to general 
' (developmental) needs that everyone has 

Preventative - objectives v/hich relate to creating an environment 
~ which prevents problems from developing 

Remediative - objectives which relate to the special remedial 
~ needs of any one segment of the population served 

An additional factor to consider is that M'ithin those categories 

there can l^e at least> four different types of objectives -.which are 

legitimate for a comprehensive guidance program. They are: 

Cognitive - related to client knowledge 

Affective - objectives dealing with attitudes and values 

Consequence - dealing with changed behavior 

Process - objectives which describe an activity the client engages 
in or that the counselor does as a service to clients 

Examples follow: 

J. Developmental Category (see Agency Goal #1) 

A. Cognitive objecji ve-^ - All counselees served by the agency xnll 
identify their career goals and will develop an employability plan 
to achieve their goal. 

■\also -prw'^^ objective, e.g., the client engages in an activity. 



If. Preventat i ve Cat 0^017 (see Ageney Coal -3) 

p,^ Process objective - All eomponents of the ageney having potential 
negative effects on clients will be identified by the counselor and 
potential solutions will be sought cooperatively with the unit or 
staff member involved. (Note: This is an indirect service to all 
clients. ) 

HI. Remediative Categoiy (see Agency Goal #2) 

A. Affective - All counselces referred because of ^^attitude^* problems 
will show a reduction of referrals by the end of training and will 
not be r<smoved because of ''attitude. 

B. Consequence - 90% of all clients identified as not being- job-ready 
at entry will demonstrate job readiness at termination of agency 
contact by being employed. 

By categorizing objectives in s-jch a manner it is possible to 
provide a logie^il rationale for all the activities which have become a part 
of the role of the eoimselor. Activities that the counselor engages in are 
always related to the developmental need.s of iill clients; to the prevention 
of problems or to tlie remediation of problems that already exist. Thus, 
a basis for revising the amount of time one spends on any activity begins 
to emerge (e.g.. Do I spend all my time "putting out fires'^ for a select 
few of my clients? Am I doing many things that are not contributing to 
my objectives?, etc.). 
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Objectives 



^CounseUng^ 
f^^^^tivities:::::^ 



Counseling Actijv ities 
Counseling activities in which one engages should be associated with 
the previously stated coimseling objectives. 
Example : 

Objective ~ Employ ability plan for counselees 

Activities -1. Obtain assessment data on each client 

2. Interpret data to client 

3. Explain employability planning 

4. Develop plan with each 

(Note: Decision must occur at this point as to how 
each of these activities will be done, e.g. , 
individually or in groups, and by whom e. g. , 
counselor, counselor aide or whoever. ) 

Acti%dties may then be evaluated both in terms of client outcomes 
as well as total cost to agency. 
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Client Outcomes 

Data regarding- outcomes ctm be accfnired and reported in several 
ways. We cnn both group the data showing the composite results of our 
counseliag actiWties as well as l^reaking out the results of counseling for 
an individual client. Examples of both on a final report are contained in 
the Appendix. 

C ost-Bene fit/Cost E f fectivenes s 

For a more detailed discussion of tMs subject please see "flaking 
Scn.se of Bcncfil-Cost Analysis and Cost-Effectiveness Analysis- by 
San ford Timldn in Improving Human Performance: A R esearch Quarterly 
1974, vol. a, Kg. 2, pp. 39-48. 

Cost -Benefit . Because it is virtually impossible to reduce the 
benefits of agency sciTice to the common terms of cost, namely dollars, 
tlic classic model for cost-benefit analysis simply does not apply well to 
the social services sector except for occasional instances. For example, 
counselor intervention might result in a higher average daily attendance in 



a school district and the actual benefits could be measured in increased 
funding for the schools. Seldom does such a nice relationship betAveen 
outcomes and dollars c>dst, however. 

Therefore, the most defensible posture one can talic regarding 
cost-benefit analysis in counseling is a straight input-output analysis. 
That is, we can project what the potential benefits of a program are and 
the amount of money neeessaiy to achieve those outcomes. The end-of- 
ycar comparison yields data to inform us whether it cost more or less to 
achic\-c the outcomes; where the greatest amount of money was spent, how 
the expenditures related to stated priorities, etc. 

This analysis does give us a systematic method for evaluating 
allocation of resources and personnel but we cannot be absolutely certain 
of the relative worth of various activities we participate in. As we 
conceive it tlicn, cost-benefit in social services is simply a straight line 
estimate (or analysis) of potential or actual outcomes and potential or 
actual costs. 

CoglEffectiveTiess. .According to Tinildn cost effectiveness can be 

viewed from at least two perspectives: 1) for a given level of effectiveness 

find the alteniative(s) that minimize cost outlays; and, 2) for a given level 

of cost outlay, find the alternatives that maximize effectiveness. 

Ex'imple- 1 Suppose that counselors routinely administer a particular 

~ test battery and the outcome is that each client completes 

the testing according to administrative protocols. The cost 
effectiveness question is: "Can the same outcome be 
oMninedAvith less outlay of money?" 
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Altct.-native(s): 1. Let pnrriprofeaHional adnnnisler test. 

2. Is there a short form which prcivides same data. 

3. Can it be self-administevcd ? 

F.xaniplo- Given that a 10% level of absenteeism exists in your 

training- program o\-er a period of time using treatment X. 

The co.<5t effectivene.ss question is: "Can we reduce 
absenteeism utilizing some other treatment?" 

Alturnative(s): 1. Increase treatment. 

2. Modify treatment (e.g., individual vs. group) 

Comparison of treatment residts answers the cost-effeetiveness question. 

Time Management 
Effective counselors know whe r e their time g oes. Effectiveness 
begins with a counselor's management of time . not of tasks. You must 
knou^ wlierc your time is going and how it is being used before you can 
manage it efficiently and effectively. The foundation of time management 

is the laiowledge of time. 

now does one acquire this knowledge and consequently learn to 

manage time well? 

1. Tjeginjnike eping a log of your time . How much time do you 
spend on certain activities, performing certain services? (And how much 
time do you spend accounting for your time?) 

2. Sv.stematically manage yom ijime. Now that you know where 
your time is going, find and eliminate unproductive, wasted action and 
begin to systematically manage your time. Here is how: 

■q5i^^)ed from: Drucker, Peter, The Effective Executive. 
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a. Of each task ask "If this wove not done, what would 
happen?" If the answer is "nothing," droiT^jt- AkR the 
same question of nil activities. 

b. Ask wliich activities on the log eould bo done better or 
just as well l^y yonieone else (there must be someone 
else). Delc!;-ate the responsibility for those activities/ 
services if possilole. (Do not let your ego cot in the way. ) 

3. Coj^solidatc^^ ^^^''^ ''^^'^ 

suggestions: 

a. To write a report may require six or eight hours for the 
draft. However, it is pointless to give seven hours to the 
task by spending fifteen minutes twice a day for three 
weeks. Instead, spend enough time to complete the draft 
in one or two sessions. 

b To spend only a few minutes with people is non-productive. 
Make sure to take enough time to do whatever needs to be 
done in each conference. 

e. Get all letters, phone calls, etc. out of the way in one 
block of time. 

d. Make large units of time available for big tasks that will 
really make a contribution. 

In monitoring your time watch for these major causes of wasted time: 

1. Lael^ of system or fores ight. For example, recurring erisis, 
normally the same crisis should never occur more than twice. W'hen a 
crisis occurs tiy talking the following steps: 

a. l^Iect tlie crisis - put out the five 

b. Ask, "Wliy was it a crisis." 

c Ask, "Is it likely to occur again?" If so, attempt to set 
up a system now wliich will prevent it from being a crisis 
tlio next time around. If it requires time and effort from 
ollicrs to implement the system be certain to specify who 
will do what by when in order to achieve this. 
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2. Ovci- or undor staffiiv.; '. People c;ni ?;et in one aiiolhcrs way. 
(Hoally, this is common problem in some organizntion.s. ) Of course, one 
person can be expected to do far too much in the time available. 

3. ]Malor.o-anizntion . An excessive number of meetin^-s, particularly 
to clarify responsibilities, functions, policies and procedures is a symptom 

of malorgani'/ation. 

4. Malfunction of inform atijni. This is reflected in either a lack 
of information or information presented in the wrong form. . .in any 
event not having information u-hen you need it in the form you need it. 

Basic Priiiciples 

1. Get rid of the old. Ask, "If we did not already do this, 
would we do it now?" If not, drop it. 

2. Aim high for something that will make a difference. 

3. Decide what not to do. 

4. Choose your omi cUrection; do not jump on the band wagon. 

5. Focus on oppoi-tunity rather than on problems. 
, G. Favor the future over the past. 

The effective counselor focuses on opportunity. If pressures are 
permitted to determine priorities, good priorities will be sacrificed. 
Effective coimselors seriously question the pa.st by constantly challenging 

current practices. 

7. Do not be ovei-ly impressed or concerned with speed but 

instead quality. 
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8. Hoco«vni.z,c tluil dccisionH 
facts but from judgments, contlicts, 

9. Start with oi)inions, woi 
hjnDotheses which must be tested. 



do not emerge from concensus on 
and clashes of opinions, 
facts, recogni/ing that opinions are 
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Ap|)cndix 

I 

1. Objectives Derived froni Current Counseling Prog-ram 

2. Objectives Derived from a Client Needs Assessment 

3. Objectives Derived ffojn System Needs Assessment 

4. Objectives Derived from Wellman^s National Study of Guidance 

5. Counselor Log 

6. Counseling Services Cost Analysis 

7. General Goal B~Decision-Maldng (Personnel and Guidance 
JouiTtal , VoL 52, No. 10, June 1974, pg. 643) 

8* Goal Attainment Guide 
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Obioclivcs Deiived from Current CounsoHnft- Progi'nin 



Process: 



Exam 



1. Conduct a study of counselor activities over c. precUtevmined 
time segment, e.g., one month. 

2. Examine the number of requests for service and tfpQs of 
activities engagefl in. 

3. Describe the exiDccted outcome of services offered. 

4. Formally state the objective, activity and expected c^utcoiiie. 

pie- Suppose you have routinely scheduled administratior:x of interest 

tests for all agency clients. Your objective coukl 1je %vrittcn as 

follows: 

Objective: Each client will be aware of Ms positive and negative 
occupational interests. 

Activity: The counselor will administer and interpret tlae SVlB to 
all clients. 

Desired Outcome: Er.ch client who takes the SVIB ^^n\\ able to 

verbally describe his three most positive aiid 
three most negative measured intorosts- 

AcUiaL.outcom^ and cost can be described in a final accountability 

I'cport. 
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r^l.i.M^^•n^_nfM2V£d Ji-o m a Client Nec cTsj^scssm 



Process ; 

Assessment is constructed to diagnose clients' perceptions of tueir 
needs. Items such as educational advising-, study.. sldlls assistances, 
personal confidence building, problem solving, etc. could be inch.c3ed. An 
open-end format u-ould allow students to describe needs xvhich no one on 
the staff might have recognized. 

FKample- A client needs assessment results in 75% of the clients 

indicating a veiy strong need for assistance in vocatioaal 

dccision-maldng. Your objective might be: 

Objective: Each client will demonstrate vocational decision-a^giking 
sldll. 

Activity The counselor will identify all students desiring voc^itional 
decision-maldng assistance. Each student so identified, 
will be exposed to the Krumboltz-Baker Vocational 
decision-making training. 

Desired Outcome: Each client who receives the K-B VD^r training 

will be able to identify the K-B six-step process 
and will provide evidence of having applied the 
model to his/her own decisions. 



Ol^ ipctives Derived from System Nee ds Assessment 



Procoss ; 

An annlysis of the aR-ency needs is eompleted in order to determine 
uhat specific needs could logically be mot by the counselor and be 
consistent with his areas of professional expertise. Meeting other needs 
.should fall in the province of the instructional or management section of 
the agency staff 

Example: An analysis of the needs of the system reveal that job placement 
~ has been mandated by the funding agency as a top priority of 

your unit. An objective which would evolve from this 

assessment of the "systems" needs might be: 

Objective: Each client will huve job finding skills. 

Activity: The counselor will 1) conduct classes in job fincUng 
techniques; 2) provide students with training in inter- 
\4e\\lng teclmiques; 3) develop jobs for clients whenever 

possible; and, 4) provide for a career information center 

for clients' use. 

Desired Outcome: Upon exiting from the agency, each client. will 

find a job if he/she so desires. 
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Olj iGctivcs Derived from W'ollmaiVs National 
Study of Guidance 



Process; 

Obtain the eategories of \Volhiian\s study and write objectives from 
each eategory relating them to your agency mission. 

Example: One major catcgoiy of guidance objectives are those called 

Pereeptualization Objectives. A snlD-categoiy is Environmental 
Orientation. An objective miglit be written as follows: 

All students (enrollees) will possess an awareness of 
their agency setting. 

1. Orientation sessions with all students regarding: 

a. physical plant 

b. curriculuni 

c. regulations 

d. extra-curricular offerings 

e. available services 

Anticipated 

Outcome: Stt^lents (enrollees) will answer an orientation knowledge 
survey with 90% accuracy. 



Objective: 

Counseloi* 
Activity: 
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Counselor Lo.g; 




.Inhn C\ T.atelee 


Date 10/15/74 _ 




Time 


Activity 


Outeome 


1-1/2 


Prepared h?md-outs for 
group coimseling 
session. 


Sent to media eenter for 
reproduetion. 


3/4 
3/4 


Counseled Jack B. 
Quick (selC referral) 


Reported no problems with GED 

Instruetor. 
Referred for dental exam. 
Re\aewed employability plans. 
He is on target with plan. 


1-1/2 


Answered eorrespondence. 


Caught up with all correspondence^ 


1/4 


Had eonferenee with GKD 
instructor re: J. 
Ouiek 


No problem with Jack for last 2 
weeks. He was happy with 
results of counseling. 


1-1/2 


Attended staff meeting- 


1. Obtained new organizational 
chart. 

2. Received Information regarding 
new referral procedure. 


1 


Called employers to tiy 
to develop job for 
Granville Kanyon 


Possible job later with Continental 

Can Company, 
Must follow-up next week. 


1/2 


Returned phone ealls 
from morning 


Completed all except Jerrj^ L. 
Manders. No ansv/er. 


3/4 


Updated elient folders 
with new test m for- 
mation from GATB 
administration 


All conM^lGte. 


1/4 


Planned tomorrow's 
activities 


Priority list for tomorrow* 


1/4 


Compk^tod tills log 
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EFFECTTVE TIMl^ A N'A CEME NT'^ 
Barriers to Effective Time IManagcment 

1. Over eonimitme.nl - can't say no! 

2. values and obieclivcs not clarified 

3. Bole nut properly defined 

4. Bag-gage from past experience 

5. Unusual family exiiectations 
G. Pliysieal illness 

7. Telepiione interruptions 

8. Failure to delegate 

9. Wasted commuting time 

10. Traditions of the office, e.g., millions of meetings 

11. Assumes that this state is a temporary condition 

12. My boss or spouse controls my life 

13. Protestant etiiic — keep busy 

14. Hobbies 

15. Crisis management 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

*l")evolc)pccl PEDI'! Urban Associates 
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INFORMATION SOURCES 
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INFOTUIATION SOUR CI' S 

C areer Iiifoi'mation 
Federal Agencies . Almost all federal agencies publisli information 
concerning occupations. Information about government publications of all 
kinds may be obtained by ordering the monthly catalog from the Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, This 
catalog lists all the materials published during the previous month. An 
alternate method of obtaining most information pertinent to counselors is 
to ask to be placed on the mailing list of the agencies ^vluch publish the 
bulk of federal occupational literature. These agencies include the 

Department of: , 

- Agriculture 

- Defense 

- llealth. Education and Welfare 

- Interior 

- Labor (source of the Dictionary of Occupation Titles and the 

Occupationcti Outlook Handbook) 

- State 

- Treasurj' 

- Civil Sei-vice Commission 

- National Science Foundation 

- National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

- Office of Economic Opportunity 

State Ao-cncles. The sources at the state level which would probably 
provide the greatest amount of information would be the Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Employment Service. 

Commercial Publishers. The following companies publish 
subscription ser%aces or series of monographs, pamphlets or books which 
deal with career information. 
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- Bellman l^ublishins Co., Box 172, Cambridge, Mass. 0213S 

- B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, IG-iO Rhode Island Ave., N. W. , 

Washington, D. C. 2003G 

- Careers, I.argo, Fla. 33.540 

- Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, N. Y. 1311 S 

- Finney Company, 33;j0 Gorham Ave. , Minneapolis, IMinn. 55426 

- The Guidance Centre, .371 Bloor St. W. , Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada 

- Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn St. , CMcago, 111. 60605 

- Julian INlessner, 1 V.tost 39th St., New York, N.Y. lOOlS 

- Personnel Ser\4ees, Inc., Box 306, Jaffrey, N. H. 

- Research Publishing Co.-, Box 1474, Madison, Wis. 53701 

- Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie, Chicago, 111. 

60611 

- Vocational Guidance Manuals, 235 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

10017 

- Western Personnel Institute, 10th and Dartmouth, Claremont, 

California 

- World Trade Academy Press, 50 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

10017 

The reader is referred to the books: Career Information in 
Counseling and Teaching by Isaacson, Allyn and Bacon, 1973, The 
Information Service in Guidance by Norris, Zeran and Hatch, Rand 
iMcNally, 1973, and Personali/.ing Information Processes by Hollis & 
Ilollis, Tlic IMacmillan Company, 1970 for comprehensive listings of 
.sources of printed information. 
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National Resource OrR-aniy.a(.ions> The following organizations print 



large amounts of educational mateiMal appropriate for counselors' use. 
Ask to be put on their mailing list or be provided with listings of their 
publications. 

- American Association of Poison Control Centers, Coniniittee on 

Education, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 

- American ^ledical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Cliicago, 

Illinois 60G10. 

- American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue 

N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20037. 

- World Health Organization, Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 23rd 

Street and Virginia Avenue N. W. , Wasliington, D. C. 20032. 

- Bureau of Drug Abuse Control, Los Angeles Field Office, 

Petroleum Building, 714 West Olympic Blvd., Suite 1010, Los 
Angeles, California 90015. 

- Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous. Drugs, I^egion XIH - Seattle, 

311 U.S. Courthouse, Seattle, Washington 9S104. 

- Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Department of Justice, 

1405 I Street N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20226. 

- Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse, U.S. Public 

Health Service, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Che\y Chase, 
Maryland 20203. 

- National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information, U.S. 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Che\-y Chase, 
Maryland 20015. 

- Consumer Protection and Environmental Health Service, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 5003 Federal 
Ofaee Building, Seattle, Washington 9S104. 

- Food and Diiig Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

- National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 2101 

Constitution Avenue N.W. , Washing-ton, D. C. 20418. 
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- National Association of T^ctail Drugo-ists, 1 East Wacker Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois G0601. 

- National Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse, Education and 

Information, P.O. Box 19400, Washington, D. C. , 2003G. 

- National Education Association, Public ation-Sales Department, 

1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. , WasMngton D. C. 20036. 

- National Institute of Mental Health, c/o Lura S. Jackson, 

Assistant to the Director for Narcotics and Drug Information, 
Office of Communications, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Che\y 
Chase, Mar^dand 20203. 

- National Safety Council, 425 North .AlicMgan Avenue, Chicago, 

Illinois 60G11. 

- Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 204 02. 

- Synanon Foundation, Inc. ,1910 Ocean Front Walk, Santa Monica 

California 90405. 

- The Associated Press, Room 601, 50 Rockefeller Plaxa, New 

York, New York 90405. 

- U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, WasHngtou, 

D. C. 20201. 

Sources of Films Related to the Work of the Counselor. Film 
catalogs may be obtained by writing to the following companies: 

- Jason Films, 2621 PaHsade Ave., Riverdale, N. Y. 10463. 

- Liternational Film Bureau, Inc. , 3325 Michigan Ave. , Chicago, 

Illinois 00604. 

- Contemporary Films, McGraw IliH Corporation, 330 West 42nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 

- Arthur Barr Productions, Inc. , P. O. Box 7-C, Pasadena, 

California 91104. 

- Time-Life Films, 43 W. IGth St., New York, N. Y. lOOU. 

- CBS Film library, 51 \\\ 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 



Grove Press Cinema IG Library, SO University Plaee, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 

Heaction Films, Intext, Seranton, Penn. 1S515. 

NBC Edueational Enterprises Inc. , 30 Roekefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 

Encyek.pedia Eritlamea Eckieational Corporation, ISO E. Post 
Rck, White Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

Brandon Films, 221 W. 57th St. , New York, N.Y. 10019. 
ecu Films Ine. , 866 3rd Ave. , New York, N. Y. 

Handel Film Corporation, 8730 Sunset Blvd. , West Hollj'\vood, 
Calif. 90069. 

Universit:^^ of California Extension Media, Film Distribution, 
2223 I\ilton St. , Berkeley, California 94720. 

Asian-Ameriean Films, 3232 Campbell Hall, UCLA, Los Angeles 
California 90024. 

Learning Corporation of America, 711 5th Ave., N. Y. , N.Y. 
10022. 

Indiana University A-V Center, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Benchmark Films, Ine. , 145 Scarboroug Rd. , Briarcliff Manor, 
N.Y. 10510. 

N.Y, Times, Arnn Press Library Service Department, 229 W. 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 

Bailey Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Blvd. , Los Angeles 
California 90025. 

Mass Media Associates, Ine., 2116 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218. 

Stephen Bosutow Productions, 1649 Uth St., Santa iVIoniea, 
California 90404. 

Sterling Educational Films, 241 E. 34th St., N.Y. , N.Y. 10016 

Perennial Education, Inc., 1S25 Willow Road, P.O. Box 236, 
Northfield, Hlinois 60093, 
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- Youth Film Distribution Center, 4 W, IGth St., K. Y. , N. Y. 

10011. 

- Paradigm Films, 22-iS Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10024. 

- Carousel Films, 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

- Mass Communications of Columbia University, 440 W. 110th St. , 

New Yo7-k, N.Y. 10025. 

- American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 

Hampshire Ave., N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20009. 

- Warner Brothers-Seven Arts, 666 5th Ave. , N. Y. , N.Y. 10019. 

- Qiurchill Films, 662 N. Robertson Blvd. , Los Angeles, 

California 90069. 

- Peter Robcck and Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y. , N.Y. 10017. 

- Gordon Ilitchens, S3S West End Avenue, N. Y. , N.Y. 10025. 

- Blue Van Films, 28 W. 31st St., N.Y. , N.Y. 

- Filmmakers Library,. 290 Westend Ave., N.Y.,, N.Y. 10023. 

- Centron Education Films, 1021 W. 9th, Lawrence, Kansas 

G6044. 

- Appleton-Century-Crofts, 440 Park Ave. South, N. Y. , N. Y. 

10016. 

- National Film Board of Canada, 1251 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, N.Y. 10020. 

- Pyramid Film.s, 2801 Colorado Blvd. , Santa Monica, Ca. 90404. 
This is not an e.xliaustive listing but represent.s some of the most 

creative film pi-oducers and distributors in the country. 
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